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PREFACH. 


Tus Text of this edition of the Olympian and Pythian 
Odes of Pindar has been constituted according to my best 
judgment, and that best judgment has excluded all emenda- 
tions of my own. The Notes owe much to preceding edit- 
ors; it would be affectation to say that they owe everything. 
The Introductory Essay is intended, as the whole book is in- 
tended, for beginners in Pindar, and much of the earlier part 
has been transferred from a series of semi-popular lectures, the 
sources of which I could not always indicate with exactness, 
even if it were worth while. The Metrical Schemes are due 
to the generosity of Dr. J. H. Herricn Scumipt, who kindly 
placed at my disposal the MS. of his unpublished Pindar. In 
these schemes the comma indicates regular caesura or diaere- 
sis, the dot, shifting caesura or diaeresis. The other points 
are sufficiently explained in the Introductory Essay. In or- 
der to facilitate the rhythmical recitation of the text, I have 
indicated the stressed syllables by an inferior dot whenever it 
seemed advisable, the simple indication of the k#da not being 
sufficient, according to my experience with classes in Pindar. 
This has added much to the trouble of proof-reading, and I 
owe especial thanks to Mr. C. W. E. Mixuer, Fellow of the 
Johns Hopkins University, for his careful revision of text 
and schemes in this regard. My friend and colleague, Pro- 
fessor C. D. Morris, has done me the inestimable favor of ex- 
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amining the Notes and the Introductory Essay, and the treat- 
ment of every ode is much indebted to his candid criticism, 
his sound scholarship, and his refined taste. Mr. GonzaLez 
Loves, Scholar of the Johns Hopkins University, has light- 
ened, in thankworthy measure, the task of preparing the In- 
dexes; and Dr. ALrrep Emerson, Lecturer on Classical Archae- 
ology, has aided me in the selection of the illustrations, most 
of which are reproduced from the admirable work of Prrcy 
GarpDNER, “Types of Greek Coins.” Every effort has been 
made to secure typographical accuracy, and in the last stage 
of the revision Professor Dristzr’s practised eye and wide 
knowledge have been of great service in bringing about such 
degree of correctness as this edition presents. 
Basi L. GIitpERSLEEVE. 


Jouns Hopkins UNIversity, BALTIMORE, 
January 1, 1885. 
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Tue names of Pindar’s parents are variously given. If we 
follow the prevalent statement, he was the son of Daiphantos; 
and his son, in turn, after established Greek usage, 
bore the name Daiphantos. His brother, of uncer- 
tain name, was a mighty hunter, and much given to athletic 
sports, and this has suggested the unfailing parallel of Amphion 
and Zethos. The names of his mother, Kleodike (or Kleidike), 
of his wife, whether Timoxene or Megakleia, his daughters, 
Protomache and Eumetis, have an aristocratic ring, for there 
were aristocratic names in antiquity as in modern times. 
There is no reason for mythologizing Kleodike, Timoxene, 
Megakleia. As well allegorize Aristeides, Perikles, Demos- 
thenes, because their names happen to fit their fortunes. But 
Pindar’s aristocratic origin rests on surer foundations, and we 
have good reason for calling him an Aigeid (P. 5, 69-71). 
Pindar an What the relations were between the Theban and 

Aigeid. the Spartan Aigeidai is a matter of lively discussion. 
It is enough for understanding Pindar that it was an ancient 
and an honored house, and that Pindar was in every fibre an 
aristocrat. This explains his intimacy with men of rank, and 
his evident connection with the priesthood—the stronghold 
of the aristocracy. To his aristocratic birth, no less than to 
his lofty character, was due his participation in the Oeotéma, 
or banquet of the gods at Delphi—an honor which was per- 
petuated in his family; and the story that he was a priest of 
Magna Mater is confirmed by his own words (P. 3, 77-79), if 
not suggested by them. 
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Pindar was born at Thebes, the head of Boeotia—Boeotia, 
a canton hopelessly behind the times, a slow canton, as the 
nimble Attics would say, a glorious climate for eels, 
but a bad air for brains. Large historical views are 
not always entertained by the cleverest minds, ancient and 
modern, transatlantic and cisatlantic; and the annals of poli- 
tics, of literature, of thought, have shown that out of the 
depths of crass conservatism and proverbial sluggishness 
come, not by any miracle, but by the process of accumulated 
force, some of the finest intelligences, some of the greatest 
powers, of political, literary, and especially religious life. 
Modern illustrations might be invidious, but modern illustra- 
tions certainly lie very near. Carriére compares Boeotia with 
Austria and the Catholic South of Germany at the close of 
the eighteenth century, with their large contributions to the 
general rise of culture in song and music. If such parallels 
are not safe, it may be safe to adduce one that has itself been 
paralleled with the story of the Island of the Saints, and to call 
attention to the part that the despised province of Cappadocia 
played in the history of the Christian Church. A Cappado- 
cian king was a butt in the time of Cicero; the Cappadocians 
were the laughing-stock of the Greek anthology, and yet there 
are no prouder names in the literary history of the Church than 
the names of the Cappadocian fathers, Basil and the Gregories. 
But, apart from this, Boeotia has been sadly misjudged. 
Pindar, Pelopidas, and Epameinondas were not all, nor yet 
the mpéoPeipa Kwradwy copay of the Acharnians. There is no 
greater recommendation of the study of Greek lyric poetry 
than this—that it enfranchises the reader from Athenian 
prejudice and Athenian malice, while Athens herself is not 
less dear than before. Pindar, then, was an aristocrat in a 
canton’ that a modern census-taker might have shaded with 
select and special blackness. Himself born at Thebes, his 


Boeotia. 


7 Of course it may be said that Pindar was a Boeotian only in name, 
not in blood—belonging, as he did, to the old pre-Boeotian stock; but 
as he himself accepts the name with the responsibility (Bow7ia dc), we 
need go no further. 
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parents are said to have come to the city from an outlying 
northwestern deme, Kynoskephalai, a high hill overlooking the 
Pindar SWamp Hylike. Of his infancy we know nothing. 
peeling The tale that bees distilled honey on his lips is told 
over and over of the childhood of poets and philoso- 

phers. Non sine dis animosus infans, we are as ready to be- 
lieve to be true of him as of any other great man. Of course 
he enjoyed the advantage of an elaborate training. Perhaps 
Boeotians trained even more than did the Athenians. The flute 
he learned at home, and it is supposed that at a later period 
he enjoyed the instructions of Lasos of Hermione, 
the regenerator of the dithyramb; although it must 
be noted that the Greeks have an innocent weakness for con- 
necting as many famous names as possible in the relation of 
teacher and pupil. The statement imposes on nobody. One 
goes to school to every great influence. It is only honest to 
say, however, that if Pindar studied under Lasos he was either 
an ungrateful scholar or underrated his indebtedness to his 
master. Unfortunately the jibbing pupils are sometimes the 
best, and the teacher’s fairest results are sometimes gained by 
the resistance of an active young mind. Atall events, Pindar 
has very little to say abont training in his poems, much about 
native endowment, which was to him, as an aristocrat, largely 
hereditary. We may therefore dismiss Pindar’s teachers— 
Skopelinos, Apollodoros, Agathokles. It is enough for us to 
know or to divine that he was carefully trained, and had to 
submit to the rude apprenticeship of genius. First a drill- 
master for others, then a composer on his own account, he 
had to work and wait. His great commissions did not come 
until he had won a national name. Goethe has commended, 
as others had done before and others have done since, the 
counsel of noble women to all who seek the consummation of 
art, the caput artis, decere. Korinna—the story is at least well 
invented—Pindar’s fellow-student, not his teacher, 
gave him a great lesson. In his first poem, he had 
neglected to insert myths. Admonished of this omission by 
Korinna, and remembering that his monitress was herself fa- 

ee 
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mous for her handling of the myth, he crowded his next hymn 
with mythological figures—the fragment is still preserved 
(II. 1, 2)—whereupon she said, with a smile: “One ought to 
sow with the hand, not with the whole sack” (rH xepi dety 
omeipery adda py GAW TO OvdAdKw). It is unnecessary to em- 
phasize the feminine tact of the advice. On another occasion 
Korinna is said to have blamed Pindar for having used an 
Attic word. This, also, is not a bad invention. It accords 
with the conservative character of woman; it accords with 
the story that Korinna won a victory over Pindar by the 
familiar charm of her Boeotian dialect as well as by the beauty 
of her person. It was in honor of that victory, or another, 
that her filleted statue was erected at Tanagra, where Pausa- 
nias saw it hundreds of years afterwards. Aelian, an utterly 
untrustworthy scribbler, adds that Pindar, in the bitterness of 
his heart, called his successful rival a swine. If Pindar used 
the phrase at all, it must be remembered that Bowwria vc (O. 6, 
90) was a common expression—half spiteful, half sportive— 
and that the moral character of the swine stood higher with the 
Greeks than it stands with us. The swine-woman of Phoky- 
lides, who was neither good nor bad, was not the sow of the 
Old Testament or the New. The Greeks were brotherly to 
the lower animals. Bull, cow, heifer, cock, ass, dog, were at 
all events high-poetic. 

Encouraged, perhaps, by Korinna’s success, a younger poet- 
ess, Myrtis, attempted to cope with Pindar. She was inglori- 
ously defeated, and sharply chidden by Korinna, 
with the sweet inconsistency of her sex. 

Pindar was twenty years old when he composed the tenth 
Pythian in honor of Hippokleas of Thessaly. This poem, as 
Pindar’s ear- the firstling of Pindar’s genius, has a special inter- 
liest poem. ost; but it requires determined criticism to find in 
it abundant sviGenes of the crudeness of youth. If Pindar 
was twenty years old at the time when he composed the tenth 

Dateof Pythian, and the tenth Pythian was written in hon- 

his birth. or of a victory gained Pyth. 22 (Ol. 69, 3—502 B.c.), 
Pindar must have been born in 522 B.c. A close contempo- 


Myrtis. 
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rary of Aischylos (born 525 3.c.), Pindar suggests a compari- 
son with the great Athenian; but no matter how many ex- 
ternal resemblances may be found, nay, no matter how many 
fine sentiments and exemplary reflections they may have in 
common, the inner dissidence remains.’ One question always 
arises when the Mapa@wvopayne and Pindar are compared, 
and that is the attitude of the Theban poet during the Persian 
Pindar ang “2! Was Pindar in thorough sympathy with the 
the Persian party of the Theban nobility to which he belonged 
war. . 3 = 

by birth, by training, by temperament, or was he a 
friend of the national cause—as it is safe to call a cause after 
it has been successful? Within the state there seems to be no 
question that Pindar was a thoroughpaced aristocrat, and those 
who think they have noticed greater liberality in the middle of 
his life have to acknowledge that he became more rigid towards 
the close. Without the state his imagination must have been 
fired by the splendid achievements of the Hellenes, and his re- 
ligious sense must have been stirred by the visible working of 
the divine power in setting up and putting down. He could 
not but be proud of the very victories that told against his 
own country, and yet there is no note in all his poems that 
shows the kinship that reveals itself in Simonides. The story 
that the famous fragment in praise of Athens brought upon 
him the displeasure of his countrymen, which they manifested 
by the imposition of a heavy fine, reimbursed twofold by the 
Athenians—this story, with all its variations, the statue, the 
mpotevia, has not escaped the cavils of the critics, and does 
not, in any case, prove anything more than a generous recog- 
nition of the prowess of an alien state, if, after all, anything 
Greek could be alien to a man so fully in sympathy with all 


2“ Both Aeschylus and Pindar speak of Etna in voleanic eruption. But 
Aeschylus—thoroughly Greek in this—fixes our thought on the scathe 
done to man’s labor. Pindar gives a picture of natural grandeur and 
terror (P. 1, 20). The lines on the eclipse of the sun [fr. VII. 4] are 
sublime. But it is not the moral sublimity of Aeschylus. Pindar never 
rises into the sphere of titanic battle between destiny and will. He is 
always of the earth, even when he is among the gods.” —JEBB. 
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that made Greece what it was. For in the sense that he loved 
all Greece, that he felt the ties of blood, of speech, above all, 
the ties of religion, Pindar was Panhellenic. The pressure of 
the barbarian that drew those ties tighter for Greece general- 
ly, drew them tighter for him also; but how? We are in dan- 
ger of losing our historical perspective by making Pindar feel 
the same stir in the same way as Aischylos. If he had, he’ 
would not have been a true Theban; and if he had not been 
a true Theban, he would not have been a true Greek. The 
man whose love for his country knows no local root, is a man 
whose love for his country is a poor abstraction; and it is no 
discredit to Pindar that he went honestly with his state in the 
struggle. It was no treason to Medize before there was a 
Greece, and the Greece that came out of the Persian war was a 
very different thing from the cantons that ranged themselves 
on this side and on that of a quarrel which, we may be sure, 
bore another aspect to those who stood aloof from it than it 
wears in the eyes of moderns, who have all learned to be Hel- 
lenic patriots. A little experience of a losing side might aid 
historical vision. That Pindar should have had an intense ad- 
miration of the New Greece, should have felt the impulse of the 
grand period that followed Salamis and Plataia, should have 
appreciated the woe that would have come on Greece had the 
Persians been successful, and should have seen the finger of 
God in the new evolution of Hellas—all this is not incompat- 
ible with an attitude during the Persian war that those who 
see the end and do not understand the beginning may not 
consider respectable. 

The life of a lyric poet was usually a life of travel. Arion 
is the type of a wanderer, Ibykos and Simonides journeyed 
far and wide, and although we must not suppose 
that Pindar went whithersoever his song went, he 
was not a home-keeping man. His long sojourn in Sicily is 
beyond a doubt. Aigina must have been to him a second 
home. Journeys to Olympia, to Delphi, to Nemea, are cer- 
tain. If he studied under Lasos, he must have studied at 
Athens, and it is likely that he was familiar with many parts 


Travels. 
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of Greece, that he went as far north as Macedon, as far south 
as Kyrene. Everywhere he was received with respect, with 
veneration. Myths were woven about him as about 
few poets, even in myth-loving Greece. Not only 
did the princes of earth treat him as their peer, but the 
gods showed him distinguished honor. The Delphic priests, 
as we have seen, invited him to the Seoééva as a guest of the 
divinities, and, more than this, Pan himself sang a poem of 
Pindar’s, and Pindar returned thanks for the honor in the 
parthenion beginning ’*Q Tay. Of a piece with this story is 
the other that Pindar had a vision of a walking statue of 
Magna Mater, and it is needless to say that Magna Mater, 
Pan, and the rest are all combinations from various allusions 
in his poems. Unworthy of critical examination as they are, 
such stories are not to be passed by in silence, because they 
reflect the esteem in which the poet was held. 

The death of Pindar, as well as his life, was a fruitful theme. 
The poet prayed for that which was best for man. The god,— 
Ammon, or Apollo,—sent him death on the lap of his favorite 
Theoxenos,—according to one legend, in the theatre at Argos, 
according to another, in the gymnasium. His bones, how- 
ever, rested in Thebes. Persephone—or was it Demeter ?— 

Death of @ppeared to him in vision, and reproached him with 

Pindar. not having celebrated her in song, her alone of all 
the deities, and she prophesied at the same time that he would 
soon make up for his shortcomings when he should be with 
her. In less than ten days Pindar had gone to “ the black- 
walled house of Phersephona” (O. 14, 20), daughter of Demeter. 
After his death he appeared in vision to an aged kinswoman, 
and repeated a poem on Persephone, which she wrote down after 
she awoke, as Coleridge did Kubla Khan, and thus preserved 
it for after-times. The time of Pindar’s death is very uncer- 

a) tain. It is commonly supposed that he lived to an 

ime of ° : . 

Pindar’s advanced age. Some make him die at eighty; oth- 

"ers see no proof of his having gone beyond sixty- 
six. One prudent soul, with wise reserve, says he did not live 
to see the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war. The latest poem 


Myths. 
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that we can date certainly is O. 4 (Ol. 82, 452 B.c.), but O. 8 
is often assigned to 450 B.c. 

Sundry apophthegms are attributed to Pindar. Most of 
them show the aloofness, so to speak, of his character. 

Apoph- “‘ What is sharper than a saw? Calumny.” “ What 

thegms. wilt thou sacrifice to the Delphic god? A paean.” 
“Why dost thou, who canst not sing, write songs? The 
shipbuilders make rudders but know not how to steer.” 
‘“‘Simonides has gone to the courts of the Sicilian tyrants. 
Why hast thou no desire to do the same? I wish to live for 
myself, not for others.” These expressions at least repro- 
duce the temper of the man as conceived by antiquity. Such 
a self-contained personage could never have made himself 
loved by a wide circle. Admired he was without stint, often 
without true insight. The reverence paid his genius was 
manifested in many ways. Familiar to all is the story that 
when Thebes was pillaged and destroyed by the Macedonian 
soldiery, the house of Pindar was spared’ by the express or- 
der of Alexander the Great, whose ancestor he had celebrated 
in song (fr. VIII. 3). 

RE 

The poems on which Pindar’s fame chiefly rests are the 
éxivixca, or Songs of Victory, composed in celebration of suc- 
cesses gained at the great national games. It is 
true that these poems constituted only one phase 
of his work, but they are the most important, the 
most characteristic, of all. Else they had not alone survived 
entire. They were more popular than the others, says Eusta- 
thios, because they addressed themselves more to human in- 
terests, the myths were fewer, and the obscurity was less. 
But these reasons, which are strange to us now, do not account 
for the survival. That which embodies the truest, inliest life 
of a people comes down, the rest perishes and passes over into 
new forms. Antique epos, antique tragedy, the Old Attic 
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1“ The great Emathian conqueror bid spare 
The house of Pindarus when temple and tow’r 
Went to the ground.”—Mitton, 
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comedy, the émevixea of Pindar—for these there is no Avatar, 
and they live on; and yet it would not be doing justice to 
the rare genius of Pindar to judge him by the émuvixa alone, 
and fortunately the fragments of the other poems that remain 
are long enough to justify a characteristic, or at all events 
long enough to vindicate his versatility. The Pindar of 
Opnvoc, Urdpynpa, oxodwy, is the Pindar of the émvixa, but 
now his mood is sweeter, tenderer, now brighter and more 
sportive, than in the émevixca. 

But a rapid enumeration must suffice here. The Pindaric 
fragments are arranged under the following heads: 1. “Ypvou, 

Fragments. the fundamental notion of which is praise («Aéoc). 

Ltpvo. The fragment of the tuvoc that called forth the 
counsel of Korinna suggests a «Agog in every line. 2. [aavec. 
The Doric name (Ilacay=ITawyv) shows a Doric origin, and 
the rhythms were Dorian (reraypévy kal cwdpwr 
Movoa, says Plutarch). The theme is either 
petition or thanksgiving. Pindar’s paeans are mainly on 
Apollo, to whom, with his sister Artemis, the paean originally 
was exclusively addressed. The paean seldom had orchestic 
accompaniment, and so forms a contrast to 3. ‘Yropyipara, 
in which the dancing is prominent, and in 
which there is a close correlation between the 
theme and the orchestic movement. The greatest master of 
this mimetic composition was Simonides of Keos, aird¢ atrov 
kparvoroc. The hyporchemata were more secular than the 
paean, and represented the exuberant joy of the festival. 
Pindar composed a hyporchema in honor of Hieron, of which 
we have fragments; and famous is the passage also from the 
hyporchemata touching the eclipse of the sun, 4. Of rpoodd:a, 
or processional songs with flute accompaniment, 
Pindar composed two books, the most consid- 
erable fragment of which was prepared for a rou7h to Delos, 
the others for a zwou74 to Delphi. 5. Hap6éva, with flute 
accompaniment in the Dorian mood for chorus- 
es of virgins in honor of gods, as Apollo or Pan, 
in the fragments of Pindar; or of men, as Hieron (P. 2, 19). 


2. twravaves. 


3. Wropx7jpara. 


4. mpooddia. 


5. twap0évia. 


s 
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6. “Eyxwea are laudatory poems in the widest sense. Ina 
narrower sense they are songs sung at the Dorian 
xwopoc in honor of distinguished men, and evi- 
dently it would often be difficult to tell an émuvixioy from an 
éykapuov. 7. TLapoivia, or “ drinking - songs,” of which the 
7. wapoivia, TKOAia, or rather oxodud, were sung by individ- 
oxohtd. als at banquets. The name is puzzling, and. 
has been variously explained in ancient and in modern times ; 
the “obliquity” of the cxodkwy being referred now to the 
zigzag way in which the song was passed on from singer to 
singer, now to the character of the rhythm. Engelbrecht, the 
most recent investigator, maintains that it was a generic name 
for the lighter Aiolian (Terpandrian) composition in contra- 
distinction to the gravity of the epic. As developed in litera- 
ture the skolia were brief, pithy songs, almost epigrammatic. 
The themes were love, wine, the philosophy of life, the stirring 
scenes of history. Clement of Alexandreia compares them 
oddly, but not ineffectively, with the psalms. The most fa- 
mous of all the Greek oxodca is that of Kallistratos in honor 
of Harmodios and Aristogeiton, the slayers of Hipparchos 
(év poprou Kadi 70 Eipoc gophow). Bockh thinks that Pindar 
developed the cxodwy and put it into a choral form, the chorus 
dancing while the singer was singing. All which is much 
disputed.” The fragments that we have are dactylo-epitrite. 
One of them is referred to in the introduction to O. 13. 
8. The dithyramb (d:CipapBoc)—a_ half-dozen etymologies 
might be given, each absurder than the other— 
is a hymn to Iakchos (Bakchos), the mystic god, 
whose more mundane side is expressed by the name Dionysos. 
It is a fragment of one of Pindar’s dithyrambs that preserves 
to us the memorable encomium of Athens: 


6. éyxapua. 


8. SOvpapBor. 


> A \ A oS , \ 3 , 
@ tal Aurapai Kai ioorépavor Kat aoidipot, 
‘EdAdOos eperopa, kNewal "APavat, Satpoyroy mTOALEOpov. 





1 See A. G. EnceLsrecut, De Scoliorum Poesi, Vienna, 1882, p. 20. 
2 ENGELBRECHT, I. c. p. 95. 
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9. Yet one more department must be mentioned—one in which 
Pindar attained the highest excellence. Simonides, his rival, 
touched tenderer chords in the Opyvoc, or “ lament,” and the 
fragment that tells of Danaé’s lullaby to Perseus, 
the noble tribute to those who died at Thermopylai, 
are among the most precious remains of Greek poetry. But 
Pindar’s Opyvoe struck a higher key, and at the sound of his 
music the gates of the world beyond roll back. The poet 
becomes a hierophant. 


9. Opivos. 


If. 


A song of victory is as old as victory itself, and only younger 
than strife, ‘the father of all things.” The unrenowned év- 
THEME, Sopayac adéxtwp, spoken of by Pindar, chanted is 

The own epinikion before the flood. Old songs of vic- 
Epinikion. tory are familiar to us from the Bible—Miriam’s 
song, Deborah’s song, the chorals of virgins that sang “ Saul 
hath slain his thousands, but David his ten thousands.” Pin- 
dar himself mentions the old pédo¢ of Archilochos, a hymn 
on the heroes of the games, Herakles and Jolaos, the rjvedia 
KadAivekoc, the “See the conquering hero comes,” which was 
chanted by the victor’s friends in default of any special epini- 
kion. No one who has read the close of the Acharnians of 
Aristophanes is likely to forget it. 

There were singers of epinikia before Simonides and Pindar, 
but we shall pass over the obscure predecessors of these two 
princes of Hellenic song, to whom the full artistic develop- 
ment of the lyric chorus was peculiarly due, pausing only to 
point out to the beginner in Pindar, who is ordinarily more 
familiar with the tragic chorus than with any other, the funda- 
mental difference between tragic and lyric. The tragic chorus 
has been called the ideal spectator, the spectator who repre- 
sents the people. It is the conscience, the heart of the people. 
In the best days of the drama the chorus follows every turn 

Lyric Of the action, heightens every effect of joy or sorrow 

chorus. by its sympathy, rebukes every violation of the sa- 
cred law by indignant protest or earnest appeal to the powers 


‘ 
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above. If the coryphaeus or head man speaks, he speaks as 
the representative of the whole. 

But in Pindar the chorus is the mouthpiece of the poet, 
and does not represent the people except so far as Pindar, 
Mouthpiece through the chorus, expresses the thought of the 
of the poet. Greeks and reflects their nationality. In the tragic 
chorus old men and young maidens, hardy mariners and cap- 
tive women are introduced; but under all the dramatic pro- 
prieties of expression, we see the beating of the Greek heart, 
we hear the sound of the Greek voice. In Pindar’s epinikion 
we never forget Pindar. 

The victories in honor of which these epenzkia were com- 
posed gave rise to general rejoicing in the cantons of the vic- 
tots, and a numerous chorus was trained to celebrate duly 
the solemn festivity. This public character brought with it 
Scope ofthe 2 grander scale, a more ample sweep, and the epini- 
Epinikion. {jon took a wider scope. It is not limited to one 
narrow line of thought, one narrow channel of feeling. There 
is festal joy in the epinzkion, wise and thoughtful counsel, the 
uplifting of the heart in prayer, the inspiration of a fervent 
patriotism ; all these, but none of them constitutes its charac- 
ter. That character is to be sought in the name itself. The 
epinikion lifts the temporary victory to the high level of the 
eternal prevalence of the beautiful and the good over the foul 
and the base, the victor is transfigured into a glorious person- 
ification of his race, and the present is reflected, magnified, 
illuminated in the mirror of the mythic past. Pindar rises 
to the height of his great argument. A Theban of the The- 
bans, an Aigeid, a Kadmeian he is, and continues to be, but 
the games were a pledge and a prophecy of unity, and in the 
epinikia Pindar is national, is Panhellenic. From the summit 
of Parnassos he sweeps with impartial eye the horizon that 
bounds Greek habitation. Far in the west lies Sicily, “the 
rich,” with Syracuse, “the renowned, the mighty 
” “ sacred pale of warrior Ares,” ‘‘ of heroes and 
of horses clad in iron, foster-mother divine,” and “‘the 
fair-built citadel of Akragas, abode of splendor, most beauti- 


Panhellen-_ 
ism of the city, 
Epinikion. 
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ful among the cities of men, dwelling-place of Persephone,” 
and Kamarina, “ watered by the Hipparis, with the stedfast 
dwellings that skirt the stream,” and Himera with its hot 
springs, haunted by the nymphs, and Aitna, “all the year long 
the nurse of biting snow.” He looks across the firth to Italy, 
to the land of the Epizephyrian Lokrians, and from his height 
“bedews the city of brave men with honey.” Then, turning 
southward, he descries Kyrene, “rich in flocks, fruitfullest of 
lands,” “third part of the mainland,” “ stock of loveliness.” 
Eastward then to Rhodes, “child of Aphrodite and bride of 
the sun,” to Tenedos, “resonant with lute and song.” Now 
home to Greece and Argos, “city of Danaos and the fifty 
maidens with resplendent thrones,” “the dwelling of Hera,” 
‘‘meet residence for gods, all lighted up with valorous deeds.” 
Long does his gaze linger on Aigina, no eyesore to him, how- 
ever it may be to the Peiraieus. One fourth of the epinzkia 
have for their heroes residents of that famous island which 
Pindar loved with all the love of kindred. ‘ Nor far from 
the Charites fell her lot,” “this city of justice,” “this island 
that had reached unto the valorous deeds of the Aiakidai,” 
“her fame perfect from the beginning,” “the hospitable 
Doric island of Aigina.” Yet he is not blind to the merits 
of Aigina’s foe. Every one knows by heart the words that 
earned him the great reward. In the dithyramb Athens 
is "EAAdoc Epecopa, KrXecval “APavac: in the epinikia she is 
lauded as the “surest foundation of song.” His glance 
takes in with rapid sweep Lakedaimon and Thessaly. “If 
Lakedaimon is prosperous, Thessaly is happy; the race of 
one, even Herakles, ruleth both.” Nearer he comes, now 
to “famed” Opus, now to Orchomenos, “land of steeds, wa- 
tered by the Kephissos, dwelling-place of the Charites,” and 
then his eye rests in brooding love on Thebes, the theme of 
his earliest song, “‘ Thebes of the seven gates, mother mine, 
Thebes of the golden shield.” 

It is evident, then, that the theme was no narrow one, that 
al] that was best, highest, most consecrated, all the essential 
Hellenism in Pindar had ample scope. And now, even to 


‘ 
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those who know nothing of Pindar, except by the hearing of 
the ear, the great games of Greece have been brought nearer 
by the recent excavations at Olympia, and the brilliant scene 
of the Olympian festival is more vivid than ever to 
the imagination. We see the troops of pilgrims 
and the hosts of traffickers wending their way to the banks 
of the Alpheios, the rhetorician conning his speech, the poet 
hugging his roll of verse, the painter nursing his picture, all 
seeking gold or glory at the festival. Few landscapes so fa- 
miliar now as the plain of Pisa, with its sacred river and his 
mischievous brother, Kladeos. The fancy can clothe the Altis 
again with the olive, and raise sunny Kronion to its pristine 
height, and crown it with the shrine to which it owes its 
name. We see again temples and treasure-houses, the flashing 
feet of the runners, the whirlwind rush of the chariots, the 
darting of the race-horses, the resolute faces of the men who 
ran in armor, the gleaming flight of the javelins, the tough per- 
sistence of the wrestlers, each striving to put off on his antago- 
nist the foulness of defeat. The scene is lighted up by the mid- 
month moon, and the revolving Horai seem to have brought 
back the music of the past to which they danced more than 
two thousand years ago. Everything that has been brought to 
light in Olympia has brought with it new light for the scene, 
for the games. The Hermes of Praxiteles is henceforth for 
us the impersonation of the youthful athlete, whose 
physical prowess has not made him forget tender- 
ness and reverence. The Nike of Paionios revives for us the 
resistless rush of victory; the breeze that fills her robe quick- 
ens the blood in our veins. Stadion, the oldest of all the 
games, most characteristic of all, as it symbolized Greek nim- 
bleness of wit, Greek simplicity of taste, pentathlon, pancra- 
tion, the chariot race, the race with horses, all these become 
more real to us for statue and vase and votive tablet. We 
mingle in the eager crowds, we feel the tremulous excitement, 
we too become passionate partisans, and swell the volume of 
cheers. Many masters of style have pictured to us the Olym- 
pic games, but these things belong to masters of style, and no 


The games. 
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futile rivalry will be attempted here with what has helped so 
many to aclearer image of the great scene. Yet, after all that 
has been said by word-painter and by archaeologist, the poet 
must give the poet’s meaning to the whole. Reconstruct 
Greek life and we shall better understand Pindar. With all 
my heart; but after the reconstruction we shall need the poet’s 
light as much as ever, if not more. 

It is only in accordance with the principle of the organic 
unity of Hellenism that the acme of Greek lyric art should 
have embodied the acme of Greek festal life. The great 
games of Greece are as thoroughly characteristic of her na- 
tionality as the choral poetry which was the expression of 
them and the crown of them. Choruses we find everywhere, 
games we find everywhere, but despite all recent advance in 
athleticism, the Greek games were superior in plastic beauty 
to their modern analogues, as superior as were the Greek 
choruses to the rude dance and the ruder song of May-pole 
and vintage. The point of departure may have been the 
same, but the Greeks alone arrived. 

The origin of the great games of Greece is to be sought in 

origin of the Teligion of Greece,’ and the influence of Delphi,— 

gin 0 eis : : 

games. centre of the religious life of the people,—was felt in 
Delphic every regulation that controlled these famous con- 
influences toasts, The times of the performance were in the 
hands of the priests, the cycle was a religious as well as an 
astronomical cycle. Hight years, the great year of expiation, 
the great Av«aGac, the hecatomb of months, the period of the 
great tou7y from Tempe to Delphi, was subdivided into shorter 
periods for the performance of the games. 

The contests themselves may have come over from Asia, 
as Thukydides says, but a marked point of difference was the 
absence of intrinsically valuable prizes, which so as- 
tonished the attendants of Xerxes. At other games 
prizes of value were bestowed, and lists are given in Pindar, 
but at the great games the prize was a simple wreath. It is 


Prizes. 





1 This section follows Curtius closely. 
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true that abundant honor awaited the victor at home, special 
seats at festivals, free table in the prytaneion, and other im- 
munities and privileges, but the honor was the main thing, 
and though it was not dearly bought,—for the two great 
historians, Herodotos and Thukydides, unlike in so many 
things, never forget to mention the agonistic achievements 
of the characters that cross their pages,—though the honor 
was not dearly bought, it was bought not only with toil, 
but with money, whether in training for the contest, or in 
outlay for horse and chariot, or in the celebration of the 
victory. 
Early noted, early emphasized, was another difference be- 
tween Greek games and Oriental. The human form, as some- 
Greek ving sacred in its perfection, was displayed in all 
games and its beauty and strength to the eye of day, as to the 
"eye of the god. The Oriental games bore the mark 
of their bloody origin in self-mutilation. Under Dorian in- 
fluence, even the Ionian dropped his trailing robes and brought 
a living sacrifice to his deity, the fresh bloom of young man- 
hood, the rich efflorescence of the gifts of fortune. 
Of these festivals the greatest was the Olympian, “ the sun 
in the void ether,” that makes the lesser lights pale into noth- 
Olympian ingness, the fire that shines in the blackness of 
games. night, and makes night look blacker by its brill- 
iancy. The establishment of it, or the re-establishment of it, 
marks the union of the Doric island of Pelops, and it speed- 
ily rose to national importance. The first recorded victory is 
that of Koroibos (cradiw vxjoac), 776 B.c. The Olympian 
games were celebrated at the end of every four years, begin- 
ning, according to the older view, with the first full moon fol- 
lowing the first new moon after the summer solstice, according 
to the recent. investigations of Unger, with the second full moon 
Pythian, after the same. The Pythian festival, celebrated in 
amen, the third year of each Olympiad, was revived and put 
on a firmer footing in 586 B.c., and the establishment 
or revival of the Nemean is assigned to 573 B.c., of the Isthmian 
to 582 B.c., and it is no mere coincidence that the rise of this 
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new life belongs to the same century that witnessed the down- 
fall of the ambitious houses that had acquired despotic power 
in Corinth and Sikyon. 
There were games all over Greece—one sometimes wearies 
of such lists as are unrolled in O. 13—but these four were of 
National national significance, all of them Amphiktyonic, all 
significance more or less under Delphic, under Apollinic influ- 
games. ence. A sacred truce was proclaimed to guarantee 
the safety of pilgrims to the games, and a heavy fine was im- 
posed on any armed body that should cross the border of Elis 
in the sacred month. In this peace of God the opposing ele- 
ments of Greek nationality met and were reconciled. The 
impulsive Ionian was attuned to the steadier rhythm of the 
Dorian, and as Greek birth was required for all competitors, 
the games prepared the way for a Panhellenism which was no 
sooner found than lost. And yet, despite this Panhellenic 
character, the games did not entirely lose the local stamp. 
The Pythian games, for instance, were especially famous for 
their musical contests, the Isthmian gave the most ample op- 
portunity for commercial exchange. 
Two moral elements, already indicated, enter into the games. 
mévog hey are called by homely names, toil and ex- 
Samdva pense, mévoc damava re. They are moral ele- 
7€- ments because they involve self-sacrifice, submis- 
sion to authority, devotion to the public weal. ‘So run that 
ye may obtain” is not merely an illustration, it is a lesson. 
Whether it be fleetness of foot or swiftness of horse, it de- 
mands the renunciation of self-will, and the glory is, after all, 
not the winner’s, but the god’s, for the beauty that shone forth 
on the stadion, the wealth that glittered in the festal display, 
Honor paid came alike from God. The games themselves are 
the gods. held in honor of the gods, the Olympian and Ne- 
mean of Zeus, the Pythian of Apollo, the Isthmian of Posei- 
don. Their praise is often the burden of the song, and the 
10. 5,15. If, however, that is not accepted as Pindaric, we have I. 1, 


42, aupdrepov Oaravac re Kai movorc: I. 5 (6), 10, dawdva re xapeic 
kai Tovy. 
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poems in which they are not magnified may be counted on 
one hand. 

The great national heroes of Greece share in the honor. 
Herakles is hardly less vividly present to our mind 
at the Olympian games than Zeus himself. Indeed 
the Herakles of Pindar might well claim a separate chapter.’ 
And as the games are a part of the worship of the gods, so 
victory is a token of their favor, and the epinikion becomes a 
hymn of thanksgiving to the god, an exaltation of the deity 
or of some favorite hero. The god, the hero, is often the 
centre of some myth that occupies the bulk of the poem, and 
it may seem at the first glance, perhaps after repeated read- 
ing, that mere caprice had dictated the choice of this or that 
myth rather than another, but closer study seldom fails to re- 
veal a deeper meaning in the selection. The myth is often 
a parallel, often a prototype. Then the scene of the victory 
is sacred. Its beauties and its fortunes are unfailing sources 

Scene of Of song. We learn how Pelops of yore won the 
the victory. chariot-race against Oinomaos, we learn how Hera- 
kles planted the Altis with trees, and brought the olive from 
the distant land that lies behind the blast of shrill Boreas. 
Not less favored is the land of the victor. Country and city 
are often blended with goddess or heroine whose history of 
City of the tial and triumph prefigures the trial and triumph 

victor. of the victor. Then the history of the house often 
History of carried the poet up to the higher levels of poetry, 
his house. . 
for the house was not unfrequently an old heroic 

line going back into the mythic past. The epznikion is thus 
hfted up above the mere occasional poem, and we can well 
understand how such a crown of glory as a Pindaric ode 
would be carefully preserved and brought forth on each re- 
currence of the festal day. Such a poem has often for its 
theme a grand tradition, traditional hospitality, traditional 
freedom from tfpic, that arch-crime against the life of a 
Greek state, traditional victories. Even when the fortunes of 


Herakles. 


1 'V. Meneuint, Ercole nei canti di Pindaro. Milano, 1879. 
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a house have been chequered, what is lost in brilliancy is 
gained in human interest. The line disowned of Fortune 
comes to its rights again. The glory of the grandsire is re- 
vived in the third generation. Then there is the victory it- 
self with all the splendor that attends it—the sacrifices, the 
processions, the banquets, the songs; and, not least, the songs, 
for Pindar magnifies his calling, and large space is given to 
the praise of poetry. 

From this rapid enumeration of the elements of the epznz- 
kion, it will appear that the range is not narrow. There is 
scope enough for the highest work, as high as the brazen 
heaven not to be climbed of men, deep as the hell in which 
‘yon people” bear toil and anguish not to be looked at with 
mortal eye, broad as the family, the house, the race, mankind. 
And yet the poetry of Pindar does not lose itself in generali- 
ties. He compares his song to a bee that hastes from flower 
to flower, but the bee has a hive. He compares his song to a 
ship, but the ship has a freight and a port. His song does 
not fly on and on like a bird of passage. Its flight is the 
flight of an eagle, to which it has so often been likened, cir- 
cling the heavens, it is true, stirring the ether, but there is a 
point on which the eye is bent, a mark, as he says, at which 
the arrow is aimed. The victory is not forgotten. The eyi- 
nikion is what its name implies. Not a set piece of poetic 
fire-works, nor yet, as many would make it out to be, a sermon 
in rhythm. It is a song of praise. But all extravagance of 
eulogy is repressed by the dread of Nemesis, by that law of 
The Epini- balance which kept the Greek in awe of presump- 
kionaseng tion. The victor may see his image transfigured 
of praise. , = 

into the form of hero, or even god; only he is re- 
minded that he is of the earth. My) pareve Zeve 
yevécOa. Sometimes the praise is veiled with the myth, but 
when it is direct, it is delicate. The victor’s garland, he says, 
demands the song, but the song is not such a trumpet-blast as 
would blow the garland off the victor’s head, if not the vic- 
tor’s head as well. That is modern eulogy. Of course it will 
be said that Pindar’s eulogy was eulogy to order, but it was 
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not falsehood with a cunning makeweight of good advice. 
The eulogy spends itself where eulogy is earned. To whiten 
Hieron is easier than to blacken Pindar. The excellence of 
the victors in the athletic contest, of men like Diagoras, of 
boys like Agesidamos, the liberality of Theron, of Hieron, of 
Arkesilas in the chariot-race, are assuredly fit themes for praise. 
The prosperity of the victor and his house, as a sign of God’s 
favor, might well deserve the commendation of the poet. 
But Pindar was too high a character to make deliberate mer- 
chandise of falsehood, and while it runs counter to common- 
sense to suppose that he availed himself of his commission to 
read the high and mighty tyrants of Greece lectures on their 
moral defects, he is too much a reflection of the Apollo, who 
is his master, to meddle with lies. With all his faults, Hieron 
was a Doric prince of whom Dorians needed not to be ashamed, 
but there is reserve enough in Pindar’s praise of a man like 
Hieron to make us feel the contrast when he comes to Theron. 
Unfortunately, Pindar is not expected to have humor, and the 
jest of “the Muses with the silvered countenances” has done 
him harm with certain virtuous moderns, whose pens seldom 
move except in quest of gain. 
In all estimates of Pindar’s poetry, it is tmportant to re- 
Pinaars Member that he belonged to the aristocracy of 
relations to Greece, that his poems were composed for the aris- 
" tocracy, and that he spoke of them and to them 
as their peer. No man of the people is praised in his poems. 
It is the purest fancy that Thrasydaios (P. 11) was other than 
a man of the highest birth. Now men of aristocratic habits 
are scrupulously polite to persons of inferior position with 
whom they may be brought into social contact. Among their 
own set their manners are less reserved. And Pindar was in 
his own set when he was among these Olympian and Pythian 
victors, and there was a strain of familiar banter in his poems 
that would not have been tolerated or tolerable in any ordi- 
nary man. It is not likely that he made an allusion to Ergo- 
teles’ gray hair (O. 12). If he did, it would pass. It is un- 
deniable that he made a harmless jest at the insignificant 
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appearance of his townsman Melissos (I. 3). When he hints 
at envy and feud, he has the tone of one who knows all the 
secrets of a coterie, and when he sorrows, he sorrows as one 
who has carried the body of a friend to the tomb. If we 
had mémoires pour servir, Pindar’s reserves, his enigmas, his 
aristocratic intimacies might be forgiven. As it is, those who 
cannot amuse themselves by reconstructing the scandalous 
chronicle of the fifth century, often end by hating a poet 
whose personality for love or hate is stamped deep on all his 
works. | 
IV. 

Men who themselves owed everything to form have been 
found to maintain that translation conveys the essential, and 
that the highest survives the process of transmis- 
sion without any considerable loss. Far less dan- 
gerous is the paradox of Moritz Haupt, “Do not translate: 
translation is the death of understanding. The first stage is 
to learn to translate; the second to see that translation is im- 
possible.” * In the transfer to a foreign language the word 
loses its atmosphere, its associations, its vitality. The angle 
at which it meets the mental vision is often changed, the 
rhythm of the sentence is lost. The further one penetrates 
into the life of a language, the harder does translation be- 
come; and so we often have the result that the version of the 
young student is better than that of the experienced scholar, 
because the latter tries to express too much, and hence falls 
into paraphrase and sheer cumbrousness. The true vision of 
a work of literary art is to be gained by the study of the 
original, and by that alone. And this holds even as to the ethic 
value of poetry. To put Pindar’s thoughts, his views of life, 
into other words, is often to sacrifice the delicate point on 
which the whole moral turns. If this is true of the single 
word, the single sentence, it holds with still more force of the 
attempt to form an image of the poet’s world of thought and 
feeling by the simple process of cataloguing translations of 
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his most striking thoughts under certain rubrics. This has 
been done by various scholars, notably by Bippart and by 
Buchholz.” With their help one can give ode and verse for 
Pindar’s attitude towards the beliefs of his time, for his views 
of the gods and heroes, of human destiny, of politics, prac- 
tical and speculative, of Pindar’s relations to persons.* One 
can give ode and verse for Pindar’s belief in blood, in genius, 
for his contempt of the groundlings, for his tenets of art, of 
life, of government, if, indeed, we dare break up the antique 
unity in which all three are merged. But the methodical 
channels in which Pindar’s poetical vein is thus made to run 
give no notion of the play of the poet’s genius. The stream 
that escapes from the waste-pipe of a fountain gives no no- 
tion of the rise and fall and swirl and spray and rainbow 
glitter of the volume of water that rejoices to return the 
sportive touch of the sunlight. The catechism has its uses, 
but it is not the Bible, and as there is no space in this essay 
for a Pindaric catechism, it must suffice to show how much 
the study of a few odes will teach us of what Pindar believed 
concerning God, and what duty he thought God required of 
man. ‘True, to the great question, ‘“ What is God?’ Pindar 
has no answer in any of his odes; he is as silent as Simonides. 

But when we ask, ‘‘ Are there more gods than one?” the 
answer comes speedily from the first Olympian, “There be 
gods many and lords many.” Zeus dominates officially (v. 10), 
and some see in this, as in the use of Oedce and 
caiuwv elsewhere, a tendency to the monotheistic 
idea, but Poseidon (vv. 40, 73, 75), who held the Peloponne- 
sos in his embrace, rules the myth. We are reminded of 
Kronos (v.10); Aphrodite is not forgotten (v. 75), nor one of 
the great powers behind the throne, Klotho (v. 26),—to say 
nothing of the unfailing Muses (v.112). We are in the fa- 
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1 Brepart, Pindar’s Leben, Weltanschauung, und Kunst, Jena, 1848. 
Bucuuowz, Die sittliche Weltanschauung des Pindaros und Aeschylos, 
Leipzig, 1869. 

2 A. CroiseT, Pindare, pp. 162-291, has treated these matters in the 
right spirit, because he has kept the setting for the most part. 
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miliar world of Greek divinities. The poet’s attitude towards 
the gods is that of his people, and a study of all the odes 
would only confirm the impression of the first. Nearly every 
ode is full of gods. Not one of the shining forms of the 
great divinities is lacking, not even Hestia, who has a large 
space in N.11. Pindar’s world of the gods is an organized 
state, won by the victory of Zeus over the Titanic brood. 
In the first Olympian, as in all the Olympians, Zeus rules se- 
renely. It is true that his throne, Aitna, rests on the violent 
hundred-headed Typhoeus (O. 4, 6), but we do not feel the 
stirrings of the revolted spirit as in P. 1,15, or in P. 8, 16, for 
the Pythians magnify the office of Apollo, who is the Word of 
Zeus, the god that bids harmony and measure reign in state 
and man. The being of Apollo is much more deeply in- 
wrought with the Pythian odes than that of Zeus with the 
Olympian. 

This belief in the gods, or acceptance of the gods, did not 
involve belief in this or that special myth. The historical 
books of the unwritten Bible, so to speak, were open 
to all manner of scepticism, as we know from the 
annals of the time, as well as from Pindar. Every one re- 
members Xenophanes’ revolt against the fables of Greek my- 
thology. So, Pindar, in the famous passage, beginning (v. 28) 
9 Oavparda ro\da Kai TOU Te Kai Bpordy, Kré., speaks of legends 
cunningly set off with glittering falsehoods. He distrusts the 
myth, he resolutely refuses to believe it when it jeopards the 
honor of God. He who himself invokes Charis for the praise 
of man, dreads her persuasive power in things divine. ‘I can- 
not call one of the blessed cannibal.” There is a conflict in Pin- 
dar’s poems on this subject as on others. We of this time know 
well what this means, for doubt runs through all our literature. 
Only the antique poet is not tortured by his doubts; the 
priestly temper conquers. He keeps his tongue from aught 
that would offend the god, and leaves the god himself to rec- 
oncile the partial views of his worshippers. The cultivation 
of a religious temper is his resource against scepticism, and 
this age has seen many shining examples of critical knowledge 


Mythology. 
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held in harmless solution by reverence for the divine. Pin- 
dar’s criticism, it must be confessed, is of the crudest. His 
interpretation of the story of the cannibalic meal of the gods 
is very much in the vein of the most prosaic school of Greek 
mythologists, and not unlike what we find in early rationalistic 
criticism of the Biblical narrative. In similar straits he sim- 
ply cries out, O. 9,38: ad prot Adyor | rovrov, ordpua, prov" | 
éret TO ye ovdopnoat Oeovc | ExOpa codia. 

Still limiting our vision to the first Olympian, we ask, “‘ What 
is Pindar’s view of human life, human destiny?’ The Greek 
wail over our mortality is heard here also. “The immortals 
sent Pelops straight back to dwell again among the tribes of 
men whose doom is speedy” (v.65). And banished Pelops 
cries—Oaveiv © oiow avayxca (v. 82)—“ As we needs must die, 
why should one nurse a nameless old age in darkness idly 
sitting, and all in vain?” Life is darkness unless it be lighted 
up by victory such as the sunshine of Olympia (v. 97), but 
that is all. The light within man is darkness, and the light 
that comes from without depends on the favor of God. God 
has Hieron’s cause at heart (v. 106), but God may fail. “If 
he fail not speedily” (v. 108), then— This strain is heard 
over and over again, the shortness and the sorrows of human 
Manis of life, the transitoriness of its pleasures, the utter de- 
acy aiyse pendence on the will of an envious God. We feel 
trouble. throughout that we are in the atmosphere of Hesiod 
rather than in the atmosphere of Homer, and yet Homer is 
sadder than either by reason of the contrasting sunshine. 
Instead of searching for texts, read the eighth Pythian, the 
Ecclesiastes of the odes. 

It is true that the first Olympian would not be the best 
place to look for Pindar’s views of government. The ode 
from beginning to end has to do with the summits of things, 
not the foundations. But when in another Hieronic ode (P. 
1, 61) he comes to the basis of the state, we find that 
Hieron founded Aitna in honor of Zeus, “ with god- 
built freedom in the use and wont (véporc) of Hyllid standard.” 
In these few words we have everything. We have the dedi- 
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cation to the Supreme, we have liberty based on God’s will, 
we have a life directed by hereditary usage. The word vé- 
proce is a concession to the times—for Homer knows nothing 
of vépuoc—but we still feel the “use and wont;” vépoe is not 
“law” to Pindar, it is ‘“ way.” So in his earliest poem he says, 
P.10, 70: tod pépovre vopoy Oeccadoy, and a high and mighty 
way was the way of the Thessalians. How Pindar felt when 
the spirit of Tranquillity was violated we see by P. 8—the truest 
expression of the aristocrat alarmed and grieved for his order. 

The next point suggested by the first Olympian is the rep- 
resentative position of Pindar as the expounder of Greek 
Pindaran ethics. Is Pindar speaking for himself or for his 
Ptreck people? Many of his thoughts are not his own. 

ethics. They are fragments of the popular Hellenic cate- 
chism, and they become remarkable in Pindar partly by the 
mode of presentation, partly by the evident heartiness with 
which he accepts the national creed. So in v. 56, and P. 2, 28, 
we find a genealogy which was as popular with the Greeks as 
“OdBos—Ké- Sin and Death in the Christian system. “OASoc— 
pos—"YBpits ~Kopoc—"YPprc —"Arn. The prosperity that pro- 

—Am- — duces pride and fulness of bread culminates in 
overweening insolence and outrage, and brings on itself mis- 
chief sent from heaven. That is not Pindar, any more than it 
is Solon, than it is Theognis, Aischylos. But the genius that 
stamps these commonplaces into artistic form, that gives to 
the wisdom of the many the wit of the one, and makes the 
doctrine a proverb, this was Pindar’s, and Pindar’s was the 
believing soul that breathed into the dead dogma the breath 
of a living and a working faith; and we call that man great 
who thinks and utters the people’s thought best. 

So it is no new doctrine that he teaches when he insists so 
much on the corollary of the abhorred genealogy just cited— 
the necessity of self-control. Laws are only symptoms, not 
remedies of disease in the body politic. Whenever crime is 
rife, legislation is rife, that is all, and the pndev dyar, the 
owhpoovry, on which the Greek laid so much stress, points to 
the moral difficulties of an impulsive race, whose moral har- 
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mony seems to be artistic rather than moral. The Grecks 
were too airy, too much like Hermes, of whom comparative 
, ,, mythologists have made the morning breeze, too 
pérpa piv 
you Sidxov, little like Apollo. The text, then, on which Greek 
Hétpa 5€xat moralists preached longest and loudest, on which 
eorex”: Pindar preached loudest and oftenest, is the need 
of self-control. Pindar cares not whether it be the old, old 
story or not. This negative gospel is the burden of his mor- 
alizing. So in the first Olympian, v. 114: pyxére ramrave 
mopowv. “Be thou not tempted to strain thy gaze to aught 
beyond.” “As far as the pillars of Herakles, but no further ; 
that is not to be approached by wise or unwise” (O. 3, 44). 
And so in every key, “ Let him not seek to become a god” 
(O. 5, 24), or, if that is not Pindar, “ Seek thou not to become 
Zeus” (I. 4 [5], 14). “The brazen heavens are not to be 
mounted,” says the moralist of twenty (P. 10, 27).  pérpw 
caraacve, says Pindar the aged (P. 8, 78). 
Another point also discernible in the first Olympian is the 
lofty self-consciousness of genius. This Pindar shows in 
Self-con- all his poems, and strikingly here. His theme is 
Seiousness- igh, but he is level with his high theme. If higher 
come, he can still ascend. A more glorious victory shall re- 
ceive a still sweeter song. The arrow shot has reached the 
lone ether, but the Muse has still her strongest bolt in reserve 
for him, and in his closing prayer he wishes a lofty career for 
Hieron, and side by side with the prince let the poet stand, 
apoparroyv aodia kal’ "EXXarvac édvra tavrg. ‘The proud self- 
assertion is hardly veiled by the prayer. In the second Olym- 
pian there is the same maintenance of high pretension. In 
the first Olympian it is the Muse that keeps her strongest bolt 
in reserve. In the second it is the poet himself that keeps 
his arrow within his quiver (v. 92). He seems, as has been 
said, to rise to the stature of Apollo himself in his proud 
scorn of the Python brood. How, then, is this to be recon- 
ciled with the self-control, the freedom from boasting, which 
Hellenic ethic enjoins? It is because of the source of genius 
—God himself. Pindar looks down on lesser poets as eagles 
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on ravens (O. 2, 96), on daws (N. 3, 82). Contempt, scorn, 
superciliousness are hardly the words. It is a sublime look- 
ing over the heads of his rivals with at most a faint conscious- 
ness of their cawing far below. This is a dangerous assump- 
tion, an attitude that may be nothing but a posture, and we 
resent it in inferior poets, who take on Pindaric airs. But 
Pindar at his greatest height does not forget by whom 
he is borne up, the limits of his god-given power. py 0€ 
kar’ avrov aiet mayroc épav pérpov (P. 2, 34). The little that 
he has to say about training bears on the games rather than 
on his art. In O. 8, 59 he is speaking expressly of a trainer.’ 
What less could he say? There is a similar allusion in O. 10 
(11), 22. But elsewhere Nature is praised—often blended 
eos with God and Fortune—to the exclusion of mere 
learning, of the diaxrai dperai of O. 9,108. 70 de 
gua Kparioroy aay is his motto. If Pindar cultivated a choice 
garden of the Graces, it is by a skill that Fate has allotted 
him (O. 9,27). If men are good and wise, it is in accordance 
with a daiuwy (v. 28), and as if never weary of the theme, he 
comes back to it in v. 100. Again it sounds forth in O, 11 
(10), 10: “wisdom is of God.” When he longs for the good 
and the beautiful it must come from God (P.11, 50). Part 
and parcel of this belief in nature, in God, is his belief in hered- 
ity. This comes out mere crudely, as might be expected, in 
his earliest poem—which is an arrangement in God and Blood 
(P. 10), but it is no less fundamental in that which some con- 
sider his latest (P. 8), when he intimates, not obscurely, that the 
hope of Aigina rests on the transmitted virtues of her noble stock. 
Pindar has been called a Pythagorean, but this is saying 
nothing more than that he shared with Pythagoras the 
Thenext belief in the doctrine of the immortality of the 
world. soul, which had its main support in the Delphic 
oracle and in the Pythian temple. The symbolism of this 
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belief is found everywhere in Greek religion, especially in the 
Bacchic cycle, and in the mysteries of the Twain Deities, 
Demeter and Persephone. The second Olympian shows his 
creed in part as to the future world.’ Such a creed, it may be 
noted, is of a piece with the aristocratic character of his mind, 
the continuation of the proper distinction between Good and 
Bad, in the Doric sense, not a system of revenges for the in- 
equality of present fortune, as too many consider it. The 
grave is not all silence to Pindar; the ghost of sound, Echo, 
may visit the abode of the dead, and bear glad tidings to 
those who have gone before (O. 14, 21). Immortality has not 
been brought to light, but the feeling hand of the poet has 
found it in the darkness of Persephone’s home. 


V. 


Pindar was classed by the ancient rhetoricians as an exem- 
plar of the avornpa dppovia, as belonging to the same class 
styLE With Aischylos in tragedy, with Thukydides in his- 
AND ART. tory, Antiphon in oratory.” This classification is 


Pindar an based on grounds which do not all justify themselves 
“Ofte. at once to the modern reader, although they have 


avornpa their warrant in the formal system of rhetoric, with 
GPWOVLa. . . . 

its close analysis of figures of speech and figures of 
thought, its minute study of the artistic effect of the sequence of 
sounds. But “downright,” “unstudied,” are hardly adjectives 
that we should apply to Pindar without much modification.* 


1 See note on v. 62. 

2 Dionys. Hat., De compos. verborum, p. 150 (R.). 

8 In the treatise just cited Dionystos gives an analysis of one of Pin- 
dar’s dithyrambs (fr. IV. 3), but his comments turn on phonetics. An- 
other characteristic of Pindar may be found in his Veterum scriptorum 
censura, p. 224, which, though not free from professional cant, is worth 
quoting: Zywric dé Kai Tlivdapog dvopatrwy Kai vonuatwy éiveca Kai 
peyadompeTreiag Kai TOvou Kai TEpLovoiac Kai KaTaoKeune Kai dvyapewc 
kai TeKpiacg META 1 O0VHE Kai TUKVOTHTOC Kai GELVOTNTOC Kai yYwjo- 
Aoyiac Kal évepysiag Kai oynpaTiopwy Kai nOorotiag Kai adbéjoewe Kat 
Servrwoewe * wadota O& TwV Eig CwHpooivny Kai edoéBELay Kai pweyadorpE- 
revav nOwY. 
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The famous characteristic of Horace * emphasizes the opulence 
of Pindar, the wealth and movement of his poetry. But in 
many respects Pindar does not in the least resemble 
a mountain-torrent, and if we accept the views of 
those who systematize his course of thought into the minutest 
channels, we should sooner think of comparing the Pindaric 
poems with the cepvot dyxeroé of the Hipparis (O. 5, 12), than 
with the headlong course of the Anfidus, which Horace evi- 
dently has in mind. Pindar’s peculiar accumulation of para- 
tactic sentences, clause following clause with reinforcing weight, 
may indeed be compared with the ever-increasing volume of 
the mountain-stream as it is fed from hillside and gorge, and 
there are many passages in which the current runs strong and 
fast, and needs the large utterance of the profundum os, but 
the other figure of the Dirkaian swan rising above the din of 
the torrent of poetry, his wings filled with the strong inspira- 
tion of the Muse,? yet serene and majestic in his flight, is not 
to be forgotten. Quintilian (10, 1, 61) echoes Hor- 
ace, as usual: Movem lyricorum longe Pindarus 
princeps spiritus magnificentia, sententus, figuris, beatissima 
rerum verborumque copia. 

Let us now turn from the characteristics of Pindar, as given 
by others, to the poet himself. We have not to do with the 
naive. Pindar is profoundly self-conscious, and his witness 
concerning himself is true. He distinctly claims for himself 
elevation, opulence, force, cunning workmanship, vigorous ex- 

Pindars CCUtion. In what seems to moderns almost un- 

own lovely self-assertion, he vindicates his rank as a poet 
estimate. . + 4 F : 

just as he would vindicate his rank as an aristo- 

erat. He is an eagle, his rivals are ravens and daws (O. 2, 96; 


Horace. 


Quintilian. 


1 Od. 4, 2: Monte decurrens velut amnis imbres 
quem super notas aluer@ripas, 
Servet immensusque ruit profundo 
Pindarus ore. 
2 Lev. 25: Multa Dirceum levat aura cycnum 
tendit, Antoni, quotiens in altos 
nubium tractus. 
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N. 3, 82). Bellerophon shooting his arrows from the lone 
bosom of the chill ether (O. 13, 87) is a prefigurement of his 
poetic exaltation, his power, his directness, and so he never 
wearies of calling his songs arrows or darts (O. 1, 1123 2, 91. 
99; 9, 5.12; 18, 93; P.1,12. 44; 6, 37), which sometimes 
fall in a hurtling shower; but sometimes a single arrow hits 
the mark, sometimes a strong bolt is kept in reserve by the 
Muse, for Pindar, as an aristocrat, is a man of reserves. Of 
the richness of his workmanship none is better aware than 
he. The work of the poet is a Daedalian work, and the sinu- 
ous folds are wrought with rare skill (O. 1,105), the art of 
art is selection and adornment, the production of a rich and 
compassed surface (P. 9, 83). The splendor of the Goddesses 
of Triumphal Song irradiates him (P. 9, 97), and he is a 
Jeader in the skill of poesy, which to him is by eminence wis- 
dom (co¢ia),' wisdom in the art of the theme, and in the art 
of the treatment. Now how far does Pindar’s account of 
himself correspond to the actual impression? What is the 
immediate effect of the detailed work of his poems, that de- 
tailed work by which he is at first more comprehensible? 
The detail of Pindar’s odes produces, from the very outset of 
the study, an irresistible effect of opulence and elevation. 
Opulence is wealth that makes itself felt, that suggests, al- 
most insultingly, a contrast, and that contrast is in- 
digence. It is one half of an aristocrat, elevation 
being the other, so that in art as in thought, as in politics, as 
in religion, Pindar is true to his birth and to his order. This 
opulence, this abundance of resource, shows itself in strength 
and in splendor, for rAouroe is peydvwp, trOUTOC Is EbpvobEvie. 
The word splendor and all its synonyms seem to be made for 
Pindar. He drains dry the Greek vocabulary of words for 
light and bright, shine and shimmer, glitter and glister, ray 
and radiance, flame and flare and flash, gleam and glow, burn 
and blaze. The first Olympian begins with wealth and 
strength, with flaming fire of gold, and the shining star of 


Opulence. 
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the sun. The fame of Hieron is resplendent, and the shoul- 
der of Pelops gleams. No light like the light of the eye, 
thought the Greek, and the ancestors of Theron were the eye 
of Sicily, and Adrastos longs for the missing eye of his army. 
So the midmonth moon in her golden chariot flashed full the 
eye of evening into the face of Herakles. Wealth is not 
enough. It must be picked out, set off. It is not the uni- 
form stare of a metallic surface, it must be adorned with the 
tracery that heightens the value of the background. Pindar 
delights in elaboration. His epinzkion itself, as we have 
seen, combines the two moral elements of the games zdévo¢ 
darava te. His lyre has a various range of notes, his quiver 
is full of arrows, and at times such is the shower of notes, 
such the rain of arrows, such the sparkle and flash and flame 
of the lights, such the sweet din and rumble and roar of the 
music of earth and the music of heaven, that the poet him- 
self, overcome by the resources of his own art, confesses his 
defeat, and by one strong impulse of his light feet, swims out 
of the deluge of glory with which he has flooded the world 
of song.’ It requires strength to carry this opulence of splen- 
dor, but Pindar’s opulence is the opulence of strength as well. 
He does not carve his bow with curious figures so deeply cut 
that at the drawing of the string the weapon snaps. His is 
not a sleepy but a vivid opulence, not a lazy but a swift opu- 
lence. Everything lives in his poems, everything is personi- 
fied. Look at the magical way in which he lights up this 
great lamp of the architecture of his Odeon in the first Pythian. 
““O Golden Lyre, joint heirloom of Apollo and the Muses 


1 It will be observed by those who know Pindar already, that I have 
taken no notice of the various interpretations and readings that have been 
suggested for this passage (O. 13,114). In an edition like the present, one 
has the right to choose what would be useful for beginners, or needful for 
self-vindication. Those who cannot believe that Pindar is speaking of 
his own feet may compare the metaphor in N. 5, 20: pakpa pou | adrobev 
cApal’ brockanrot Tic’ Exw yovaTwy thagpoyv dpuay. For the comic 
side of the swimming singer, comp. Ar. Ran. 244: yaipovreg wdne modv- 
kodvp Boot pédeorv. How any one can consider ava to mean “ king,” in 
this passage, is to me as yet a mystery. 
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violet-tressed, thou for whom the step, the dancer’s step, lis- 
teneth.” ‘Obeyeth” seems too faint. We sce the foot poised, 
tremulously listening for the notes of the phorminx, as if it 
had a hearing of its own. A few verses further down, ‘“‘ snowy 
Aitna, nursing the livelong year the biting snow,” not “ her 
snow,” as it has been rendered. It is not hers. It has come 
down to her from Heaven. It is the child of Zeus, and only 
rests on her cold bosom, the pillar of the sky. Yet again the 
couch on which the fettered giant lies goads him and galls 
him, as if it too had a spite against him, as well as the weight 
of continent and island that pinches his hairy breast. And 
so it is everywhere; and while this vividness in some instances 
is faint to us, because our language uses the same personifica- 
tions familiarly, we must remember that to the Greek they 
were new, or, at all events, had not entirely lost their saliency 
by frequent attrition. 

Swiftness is a manifestation of strength, and Pindar is 
swift and a lover of swiftness, to judge by his imagery. 
Swiftness we readily recognize in plan, in narrative. 
In detail work it goes by another name, concentra- 
tion—the gathering of energy to a point, a summing up of 
vitality in a word. It is the certainty with which Pindar 
comes down on his object that gives so much animation, so 
much strength, so much swiftness to his style. A word, an 
epithet, and the picture is there, drawn with a stroke. In the 
second Olympian he is telling of the blessedness of the souls 
that have overcome. When he comes to the damned, he 
calls them simply “those.” ‘The others bear anguish too 
great for eye to look at.” Mon ragioniam di lor. In the same 
wonderful second Olympian he says, “‘ Liveth among the Olym- 
pians she that was slain by the rumble of the thunder, long- 
haired Semele. Semele died not “amid,” but “ by” the roar. 
“Killed by report.” The roar was enough to destroy that 
gentle life, and the untranslatable eb weociba gives at once 
the crown of her womanhood, the crown of her beauty, the 
crown of her suffering. Semele lives again as she appeared 
to Zeus, when he visited her with immortal terrors. The 
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aristocrat must be rich, must be strong. A man may be 
both and yet be vulgar, for there is a vulgar beauty, a vulgar 
genius. The second characteristic of Pindar is elevation. 
This word is preferred to sublimity, because sublimity is ab- 
solute, and is incompatible with the handling of any but the 
highest themes. Elevation is relative. You may 
treat a thing loftily without treating it sublimely. 
Pindar is not always in the altitudes, though he loves “ the 
lone bosom of the cold ether,” and the fruits that grow on 
the topmost branches of the tree of virtue, nearest the sun, 
and the lofty paths along which the victors of Olympia walk. 
He is not lacking in sportiveness, but whatever he treats, he 
treats with the reserve of a gentleman, a term which is no 
anachronism when applied to him. Hence his exquisite puri- 
ty. ‘Secret are wise Suasion’s keys unto Love’s sanctities” 
he sings himself, and amid the palpitating beauties of Greek 
mythology he never forgets the lesson that he puts in the 
mouth of the Centaur (P. 9, 42). The opulence, strength, 
swiftness, elevation, of Pindar’s art reveal themselves in vary- 
ing proportions in the various odes. Noteworthy for its opu- 
lence is the seventh Olympian, for Diagoras of Rhodes, the 
famous boxer, which the Rhodians copied in letters of gold, 
and dedicated in the temple of Athena at Lindos. What state- 
ly magnificence in the famous forefront of the sixth Olympian, 
in which he sets up the golden pillars of his porch of song, 
What vividness in his immortal description of the power of 
music in the first Pythian. Gray’s imitation is well known: 


Elevation. 


Perching on the sceptred hand 

Of Jove, thy magic lulls the feather’d king 
With ruffled plumes and flagging wing: 
Quench’d in dark clouds of slumber lie, 

The terror of his beak, and lightnings of his eye. 


Matthew Arnold’s is not unfamiliar: 


And the eagle at the beck 
Of the appeasing, gracious harmony 
Droops all his sheeny, brown, deep-feather’d neck, 
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Nestling nearer to Jove’s feet, 
While o’er his sovereign eye 
The curtains of the blue films slowly meet. 
But to begin to cite is never to stop. 

Of the various elements that go to make up this total im- 
pression of opulence and elevation, some will be considered 
hereafter. Something will be said of the effect of the 
rhythms, something of the opalescent variety of the dialect, 
of the high relief of the syntax, of the cunning workmanship 
that manifests itself in the order of the words. Let us now 
turn to a closer consideration of that which first attracts atten- 
tion in an author, the vocabulary. Much might be said of 
Vocabulary- the vocabulary, with its noble compounds,’ whether 
Compounds. taken from the epic thesaurus, and so consecrated 
by the mint-mark of a religious past, or created with fresh 
vitality by the poet himself. In the paucity of the remains of 
the lyric poets, we cannot always be certain that such and 
such a word is Pindar’s own, but that he was an audacious 
builder of new words”* is manifest from the fragments of his 
dithyrambs. Some of the most magnificent are put in the 
openings of the odes, as O. 2,1: dvadupdppeyyec tyva. O. 
8, 4: veosiyadov tpdmov. O. 8, 3: apyuepavyov. O. 13, 1: 
Tocooduumiovicay. P. 1,1: iotmAokdpwr. P. 2, 1: peyadoro- 
Auec ... Babvrorgpov. P. 8, 2: peyororodu. P.10, 3: ape- 
oromaxyov. P. 11, 3: apisroyovw. The epithets applied to 
the gods match the splendor of their position. Zeus is aiodo- 
Boovrac (O. 9. 45), dpaixrumog (O. 10 [11], 89), dpcrvegiie 
(N. 5, 31), éyxecképavvoc (O. 13, 77), dowkoarepdrac (O. 9, 
6). Poseidon is invoked as dgorora rovrdpesoy (O. 6, 103), 
is called Papvkrutoc Evrpiawa (O. 1, 73). Helios is gavoip- 
Bporoc “Yreptovidac (O. 7, 39), and Amphitrite is ypvsadaxaroc 
(O. 6, 104), and Athena éyxeiBpopoc xopa (O. 7, 43). And so 
the whole world of things, animate and inanimate, is endued 
with life, or quickened to a higher vitality, by Pindar’s com- 
pounds. The cry is ddvyAwaooe (O. 13, 100), the lyre ddverfe 


1 BriuninG, De adjectivis compositis apud Pindarum, Berlin, 1881. 
? Hor. Od. 4, 2,10.11: Sew per audaces nova dithyrambos | ver ba devolvit. 
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(O. 10 [11], 103). Lions acquire something of a human os- 
tentation by BapiKxopuro (P. 5, 57). The majestic chambers 
of Zeus are peyadoxevietc (P. 2, 33), and hide awful shapes of 
doom to punish the intruder. daiOduBporoy aiynpa (P. 1, 
92) resounds as if the words of themselves echoed down the 
corridors of Time. There are no phyara youdorayn, the riv- 
ets are hidden. We have festal splendor here also, not fate- 
ful sublimity. 

The effect of living splendor, produced by Pindar’s com- 
pounds, is not confined to the compounds. Even the most 
familiar words are roused to new life by the revival of the 
Vivid use of pristine meaning. It is a canon of Pindaric inter- 
vocabulary retation that the sharp, local sense of the preposi- 
tion is everywhere to be preferred, and every substantive may 
be made to carry its full measure of concreteness. This is 
distinctly not survival, but revival. We are not to suppose 
that cparyp (O. 6, 91) was felt by the Greek of Pindar’s time 
as a male agent, or axdva (O. 6, 82) as a shrill-voiced woman." 
Whatever personification lay in the word was dead to the 
Greek of that time. Pindar revived the original meaning, 
and the yAu«ve xparnp is a living creature. In fact it is hard- 
ly possible to go wrong in pressing Pindar’s vocabulary until 
the blood comes. It is true that in many of the 
long compounds the sensuous delight in the sound is 
the main thing, and yet even there we find giAnoipodre (O. 14, 
14) and épacipodre (O. 14, 16) used side by side, in such a 
way that we cannot refuse to consider how the poet meant 
them, just as in the same poem (v. 5) he combines the tran- 
sient pleasure of ra reprva with the abiding joy of ra yAukéa.’ 


Synonyms. 


1“ A Greek who called a thought an dkévn, was using a less startling 
image than we should use in calling it a whetstone ; to call the teacher 
of a chorus a ckparnp was not the same thing as it would be for us to 
call him a bowl.”—Jxrss. 

2 J. H. H. Scumint, in his Griechische Synonymik, has paid much at- 
tention to Pindar. These matters have been touched lightly in the notes, 
in the hope that a good book, based on Schmidt, might one day supply 
the needs of our schools. 
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In the fine feeling of language few poets can vie with Pindar; 
and though he is no pedantic synonym-monger, like a true 
artist he delights in the play of his own work. There is 
danger of over-subtilty in the study of antique style; but 
Pindar is a jeweller, his material gold and ivory, and his 
chryselephantine work challenges the scrutiny of the micro- 
scope, invites the study that wearies not day or night in ex- 
ploring the recesses in which the artist has held his art seques- 
tered—invites the study and rewards it. Pindar himself has 
made gwvdevra avverotoy (O. 2,93) acommon saying; Pindar 
himself speaks of his art as dxoa cogoic (P. 9, 84); his call 
across the centuries is to the lovers of art as art. There is 
an aristocratic disdain in his nature that yields only to kindred 
spirits or to faithful service. 

The formal leisurely comparison Pindar seldom employs, 
though he uses it with special effect in the stately openings 
of two of his odes, O. 6 and O. 7. In O. 12 the 
comparison takes the place of the myth, and others 
are found here and there. But instead of “as” he 
prefers the implied comparison, which is conveyed by parallel 
structure such as we find in the beginning of O. 1, of O. 10 
(11). In the metaphor, with its bold identification of object 
and image, Pindar abounds as few poets abound. Every 
realm of nature, every sphere of human life, is laid under con- 
tribution. The sea is his with its tossing waves (O. 12, 6) 
and its shifting currents (O. 2,37). The ruler is a helmsman, 
whether a prince (P. 1, 86; 4, 274), an order (P. 10, 72), 
Tyche (O. 12, 3), or the mind of Zeus himself (P. 5, 122). 
To be liberal is to let the sail belly to the wind (P. 1, 91). 
His song is a flood that sweeps away the pebble counters of a 
long arrear of debt (O. 10 [11], 11). Rebellious insolence is 
scuttled as a ship is scuttled (P. 8,11); a favoring breeze 
prospers the course of song (P. 4, 3). An eagle, as he calls 
himself, he loves to dwell in the air (O. 2,97; N. 3, 80), to 
wing his song (P. 8, 34). An archer, like his master Apollo, 
he delights to stretch his bow, to speed his dart (O. 1, 97; 2, 
91.99; 9, 5.12; 13,93; P.1,12. 44; 6,37). Of light and 


Comparison. 


Metaphor. 
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flame, as has been said already, he is never weary. Wealth is 
a bright and shining star (O. 2, 58); fame shines forth (O. 1, 
23), fame looks from afar (O. 1, 94); joy is a light that lights 
up life (O. 10 [11], 25); his songs in their passionate dance 
blaze over the dear city of the Opuntians (O. 9, 22); the feet 
of the victor are not beautiful merely, they are radiant (O. 13, 
36). The games themselves furnish welcome figures—the 
chariot-race, reserved for grand occasions (O. 6, 223; 9, 87; 
P. 10, 65), the hurling of the dart, the wrestling-match (O. 8, 
25; P. 2,61). Nor does he disdain the homely range of 
fable and proverb and every-day life." The bee, it is true (P. 
4, 60), was a consecrated emblem before his time; the cow, 
for a woman (P. 4, 142), is as old as Samson. The cock (O. 
12,14) was to the Greek the Persian bird, and more poetic 
than he is to us, even as Chanticleer ;* but the fox figures in 
Pindar, not only as known in higher speech (O. 11 [10], 20; 
I. 3 [4], 65), but by the fabulistic nickname xepdw (P. 2, 48). 
He is not shy of trade and commerce, ledger (O. 11 [10], 2) 
and contract (O. 12,7). Dante has, in his Inferno, the figure 
of an old tailor threading his needle; Pindar is not afraid of 
a metaphor from adjusting clothes (P. 3, 83). Aischylos 
speaks of the net of Ate; the figure is grand, but Aischylos 
sees poetry in the cork as well (Choéph. 506), and so does 
Pindar (P. 2, 80). A glance at the list of the figures used 
even in the Olympians and Pythians®* is sufficient to show 
that life is not sacrificed to elevation. 

A word as to mixed metaphor in Pindar. No charge more 

Mixed common than this against him, as against Shake- 
metaphors: speare; and a rhetorician of the ordinary stamp will 
doubtless consider the offence as a crime of the first magnitude. 


1A homely figure seems to underlie P. 1, 86: zeipara ovyrarvicate. 
Of this the commentators have made nothing satisfactory, though the 
general drift is clear enough, “summing up the chief points of many 
things in brief compass.” The metaphor of a rope-walk would explain 
ovyTavicoaic, weipara being the ropes or strands. 

? Yet see Ar. Ran. 935: eir’ éy rpaywoiae étxpny KadexTpviva Tomoat; 

* See Index of Subjects, s. v. Metaphors. 
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The number of metaphors properly called mixed is not so 
large in Pindar as is supposed;’ nor, in any case, are we to 
count as mixed metaphor a rapid shifting of metaphors. 
This is to be expected in the swift movement of Pindar’s 
genius. The disjointedness of Emerson’s style has been in- 
geniously defended on the ground that each sentence is .a 
chapter. And so Pindar’s metaphors are slides that come out 
in such quick succession that the figures seem to blend because 
the untrained eye cannot follow the rapid movement of the 
artist. A notorious passage occurs in the first Pythian (v. 86 
foll.), in which Pindar touches in quick succession various 
strings. ‘Let not fair chances slip. Guide thy host with a 
just helm. Forge thy tongue on an unlying anvil. If it so 
chance that ought of import light escapes thee, it becomes of 
magnitude in that it comes from thee. Of many things thou 
art steward. Many witnesses are there to deeds of both 
kinds,” and so on, with a shift in every sentence. In such 
passages the absence of conjunctions is sufficient to show that 
no connection was aimed at, and it is the fault of the reader 
if he chooses to complain of an incongruous blending of things 
that are left apart. 

The next point to be considered is the plan of the epinikion. 
Original genius or not, Pindar was under the domination of 
Plan of the the tradition of his department, and the fragments 
Epinikion. of Simonides are enough to show that there was a 
general method of handling the theme common to all the 
poets. The epinikion is, as we have seen, an occasional poem. 
The problem is to raise it out of this position, as a mere tem- 
porary adornment of the victory, to a creation of abiding 
worth. The general method must have been reached be- 
fore Pindar’s time; it is his success in execution that has to 
be considered here. The epinikion has for its basis the fact 
and the individual; but it rises through the real to the ideal, 
through the individual to the universal. The light that shines 
about the victor’s head brightens into the light of eternity ; 





1 See note on P. 10, 53. 
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the leaf of olive or of laurel becomes a wreath of amaranth. 
Sheer realism had no place in high Greek art. The statues 
of the victors in Olympia were not portrait statues. When 
the victor had overcome three times, then, it is true, he might 
set up a portrait statue, but three victories of themselves 
would idealize. The transfiguration which we expect of heaven 
the Greek sought in art. So the victor and the victory are 
not described at length. ‘True, the poet sometimes labored 
under the frightful disadvantage of a commission that dictated 
an enumeration of all the prizes gained by a certain family. 
How gracefully, how lightly, he acquitted himself of the task 
may be seen in O. 7, in O.13. But apart from such special 
restrictions—under which everything spiritual and artistic must 
groan, being burdened, in this travailing world—the poet was 
free to conceive his subject ideally. The special occasion 
secured interest and sympathy in advance, gave him the broad 
earth from which to rise; and not the proudest eagle that ever 
soared, if once on the earth, can rise without running, though 
it be but for a little distance, along its black surface: and the 
epinikion started on the earth. Now change the figure after 
the Pindaric fashion to the temple—Pindar himself has sug- 
gested the comparison (O. 6, 1)—some fair Greek temple, 
repeating the proportions of the clear-cut mountains of Greece 
just as the Gothic cathedral repeats the forests of Germany ; 
some temple standing on the large level of an acropolis, 
standing against the sky. The facade of the work is to be 
illuminated, but not so as to throw a garish light on every de- 
tail. Only the salient points are to be brought out, only the 
characteristic outline, so that as it comes out against the dark 
sky you seem to have one constellation more. Nay, the new 
constellation is strangely blended with the old groups of stars, 
and we cannot tell which is mythic past, which illuminated 
present. 

The sources of the myth have already been indicated. The 
selection is often suggested by external relations. 
Now it is the victor’s family that furnishes the story, 
now the victor’s home, now the scene of the contest and the 


The myth. 
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presiding god or hero. Sometimes the selection is due to 
internal motives, and the myth is a model, a parallel, or a 
prophecy—perhaps all three. This, then, is the function of 
the myth in the epinikion, the idealization of the present, the 
transfiguration of the real. This was an artistic necessity for 
the Greek, and it was in some sort an historical necessity. 
It reconciled epic and lyric. It gave a new value to epic 
themes by using them as parallels for the present, while the 
drama took the last step and made the past the present. 
Pindar does not jumble his materials in admired disorder, 
nor does he sort them after the approved scientific fashion, 
with subdivision after subdivision, to the exhaustion of all 
the letters of the alphabet, Roman, italic, Greek, and Hebrew. 
Analysis does not show the way in which the poem was 
woven. The fruitful study of Pindar lies through synthesis, 
Symmetry not through analysis, and in the introductions to 
in Pindar. the several odes an effort has been made to show 
how the meaning of the whole reveals itself to him who sim- 
ply follows the poet’s guidance. What is dignified by the 
name of an analysis is often nothing more than a table of 
contents, a catalogue, the very form of which disguises the 
lack of connection. Logical disposition will not avail much. 
Pindar is poetical, not logical. But symmetry there must be, 
for it is impossible for any one that studies Greek literary 
art not to count on symmetry. The tendency to balance, to 
parallelism, is universal. In Greek the tendency is a law. 
It is needless to enlarge on this. The law of correspondence 
—measure answering to measure—is fundamental, and has 
been applied to every sphere of Greek art—pictorial, plastic, 
literary—not without overstraining, yet not without great profit. 
In music as in architecture it is unquestioned. Even frivolous 
Offenbach has said: ‘‘ Music is an algebra.” Poetry, like music, 
is made up of equations. | 
In Pindar the symmetry of form is evident. The odes 
Symmetry are composed either of corresponding strophes or 
ofform. of corresponding triads (strophe, antistrophe, and 
epode). But this is not enough. There must be within each 
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strophe, each epode, another balance, another correspondence, 
another symmetry. Westphal first distinctly postulated this 
correspondence, and opened the way for the establishment of © 
it; but the bold and brilliant originator wearied of his own 
work, renounced his own principles. J.J. Heinrich Schmidt 
began his metrical and rhythmical studies as a worker on the 
lines laid down by Westphal, although he differs from his 
forerunner at every turn; and Moriz Schmidt,’ well known as 
a Pindaric scholar, far from being satisfied with the results of 
his predecessors, has recently set up his schemes in opposition 
to Westphal’s and J. J. H. Schmidt’s. 

A sample of the divergencies may be given. In the epode 
of O. 6 Rossbach-Westphal saw three mesodic periods with 
an epodikon : 


— whe aa 
I. 3. 2. 3. II. 442.44, ITI. 43.33.33.4. 4 epod. 
WS era SS 


J.J. H. Schmidt marks five, according to his MS. revision, 


thus: pete 
i323. IL 424 I 44.48ir. IV.33.338. V.44. 
> — eae wee. — 


Moriz Schmidt (p. 71) pronounces both wrong, and con- 
structs a different scheme: 


A6446=20. 644444=16. <A’ 66 44=20. 


It will be observed that the number of bars in Rossbach- 
Westphal and in J. J. H. Schmidt is the same. In Moriz 
Schmidt, owing to the greater range he allows himself in the 
use of rovy and pause—the power of prolonging and the 
power of resting—the number is slightly increased. He has 
fifty-six against fifty-three. But the other differences are 
graver. Still, whether we accept the short periods or the 
long, the recognition of some principle of symmetry cannot 
be withheld. These choral structures were made not only to 
balance each other, but also to balance themselves. 

So much for symmetry of form. Is there any correspond- 


™M. Scumipt, Ueber den Bau der Pindarischen Strophen, Leipzig, 1882. 
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ing symmetry of contents? We find it elsewhere in Greek 
poetry. We find response of antistrophe to strophe in the 
Symmetry drama, not only in form, but to a certain degree 
of contents. in sense. Are we to renounce this in Pindar? 
Does the development of the ode go its own way regardless 
of the form? This has been practically the conclusion of the 
editors of Pindar from Erasmus Schmid, with his formidable 
rhetorical analysis of the odes, down to Mezger, with his re- 
inforcement of the Terpandrian vopoc. This Terpandrian 
vduoc, mentioned in Pollux 4, 66, and touched on by Béckh,’ 
Terpandrian Contains seven parts: ézapya, perapxa, Kararpora, 

VOp.0S. perakararpord, oupaddc, oppayic, étidoyoc. Eexapya 
Westphal identified with the old-fashioned zpootyiov, perapya 
he changed into apxa, exitoyoc being the same as ééddu0r, and 
he applied the Terpandrian scheme in this form to the odes 
of Pindar as well as to the choruses of Aischylos.? In the 
same year Moriz Schmidt published his translation of the 
Olympian odes divided into the members of the Terpandrian 
vopoc,> and in Mezger’s commentary on Pindar (1880) much 
space has been given to the advocacy of the scheme.* Pindar, 
says Mezger in substance, composed his poems for oral deliv- 
ery, and consequently wished to be understood at once. But 
even to his contemporaries, in spite of all their advantages, 
the immediate comprehension of his poems would have been 
impossible if they had not had some outside help. Of these 
extraneous aids, three, melody, musical accompaniment, and 
dance, are lost for us irrecoverably. But there was a tradi- 
tion, a fixed norm for such compositions, a re8ud¢ from which 
the epinikion must not vary, a 7eOud¢ not only for the contents, 
but also forthe form. To be sure, the old interpreters in their 
blindness knew nothing of this; but Béckh and Dissen ob- 


1 De Metris Pindari, p. 182. 

? Prolegomena zu Aeschylos Tragédien, p. 75, Leipzig, 1869. 

3 Moriz Scumipt, Pindar’s Olympische Siegergesinge—Griechisch und 
Deutsch, Jena, 1869. 

4 Terpandrian composition has found no favor with J. H. H. Scumipr, 
Kunstformen iv. p. 635 fgg., or CroiseT, Pindare, p. 126 sqq. 
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served certain laws of structure, certain recurrences, certain 
symmetrical responses. Thiersch proved the triple division 
TPOKWILLOY, LEGOV TOU Goparoc, éxwuov: but it was reserved 
for Westphal to set forth and establish the proposition that 
Aischylos, in the composition of his choruses, and Pindar, in 
that of his epinikia, followed the véuo¢c of Terpander with its 
sevenfold division. This Mezger considers Westphal to have 
made evident for all the forty-four odes except eight, at least 
so far as the three principal parts are concerned; and these 
principal parts are—beginning, middle, and end. But the es- 
tablishment of these principal parts does not carry us beyond 
Thiersch. What we want is the normal number seven,’ as, 
I. zpootmuoyr. 
II. APXA. 
Ill. cararpo7a. 
IV. OM®AAOY. 
V. perakararpora. 
VI. S@PAris. 
VII. ézidoyoe or éddu0r. 
Westphal himself seems to feel that the lover of Pindar will 
rebel against the thought that the great poet wrought ac- 
cording to a mere mechanical formula; but the Pindaric 
scholars that have followed Westphal seem to have no such 
scruples. The mystic and Delphic dudadde exercises on 
them a special fascination that reminds one of the days of 
the ougaddoyvyou,” and there is an undeniable charm about 
the scheme. The three certain parts are beginning, middle, 
and end, and for these we have the high authority of Aris- 
totle (Poet. c. 7). The seven normal parts remind one of 
the seven parts of the comic parabasis, and as the seven parts 
of the parabasis are seldom found in their completeness, so 


1 The organism is so elastic that Mezger makes eight parts, retaining 
the ézapya rejected by Westphal. 

2’Ougardovyxor dicti primum Bogomili; deinde ita appellati per ludi- 
brium a Barlamo Calabro monachi aetatis istius qui se »x0vyaordc voca- 
bant, a modo quo preces fundebant, kiwwovvrec nempe roy aisOnrov 
OpPadrpov ody Ow voi év péow THC KoLriag HyovY KaTa TOV dupaddr, ete. 
—Dvcance. 

3 
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the Terpandrian vépuoc seldom has its full number. The name 
ougadrocg is not only mystic and Delphic, it has indirectly a 
Platonic warrant. Plato demands of every Adyoe that it shall 
be a Gov, that it shall lack neither head nor foot,’ and if 
neither head nor foot, why should it lack the central navel ? 
The oudaddg, then, is the organic centre of the poem, and con- 
tains a myth. True, “there is no myth in the éu@addc of 
P.1 and 9, N.1 and 10, I. 2 and 6,” but the rule is not rigid? 
at any rate; and we must be satisfied with an approximation. 
As a rule, then, the ou@adoe contains a myth, while the begin- 
ning (apxa) and the close («¢payic) contain the praises of the 
victor and his house. Then there are transitions between the 
apya and the oudadoc, just as in oratory the zpoxaraoracic 
prepares the way for the dujynorc: there are transitions be- 
tween the dupadrdc and the ogpayic. But in this way Ter- 
pandrian compositions might be made out of Demosthenes’ 
Philippics, and it is hard to see what has been gained except 
two or three quaint names for familiar relations. 

But Mezger has reinforced Westphal’s theory by a discovery 
of hisown. While committing the odes of Pindar to memory 
mbecert he noticed the frequent recurrence of the same word, 
recurrent or close equivalent, in the corresponding parts of 

eae strophe and antistrophe, epode and epode. These 
recurrent words are all significant, all mark transitions, and 
were all intended as cues to aid the memory of the chorus and 
to guide the thoughts of the hearers. It is a mnemonic de- 
vice, but more than a mnemonic device, for it lets us into the 
poet’s construction of his own poem, and settles forever the 


1 Phaidr. 264 c: adAd rode ye oipai ce pava ay, O&iv TavTa NOyov 
Gomep Cov ovvecravat cwpa Te éxovTa adToyv AvTOV WOTE WHTE akéepadoy 
eivat pyjte aovv AAG péoa TE Exe Kai GKpa, TpéTOVT AXA‘ OLE Kai TH 
Aw yeypappéerva. 

2 Butte makes the following summary, which shows how very elastic 
the vouoc is: (a) eight are excluded as not being constructed according 
to the reOudc: (b) eight have the seven parts; (c) fourteen have neither 
mpooimoy nor é&dd.oy: (d) five have no zpooimor: (e) seven have no 
é£dduov: (f) one has neither zpooiyioy nor cararpora: (g) one has no 
perakatatpoma (Philolog. Rundschau, 1881, col. 5). 
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disputed meanings of the odes.’ If this were true, it would 
hardly heighten our admiration of antique art, and although 
the coincidences are interesting and the observation of them 
a proof of loving study that deserves to be honored, the dis- 
covery of the recurrent word is not the end of all controversy 
—there are too many recurrent words.” 

Of course, the acceptance of the Terpandrian vépoc and the 
doctrine of the recurrent word puts an end to anything like 
proportion in the contents of a Pindaric ode. Compare, for 
instance, Blass’s analysis of a proowmion of Demosthenes, and 
Mezger’s exhibits of the composition of an ode of Pindar. 
You may not agree with Blass, but there is an architectonic 
principle in the one, while it is utterly incredible that we 
should have such proportions as: 

O. I.: 7 (m.)+16 (4.) +4 (c.) +69 (6.) +7 (w.) +11 (0.)+6(e.). (p. 95.) 

O. TIL: 5 (w.) +8 (4.) +2 («.) +18 (6.) +4 (u.) +4 (0.) +4 (2). (p. 175.) 

O. XIII. : 23 (2.)+6 (é.) +17 (a.) +6 (.) +40 (6.) +5 (p.) +16 (o.)+ 

2(é.). (p. 459.) 
P. L.: 28 (m.) +14 (d.) +3 («.) + (12 +3 +20) (6.) +4 (w.) +14 (0.) + 
2(é). (p. 83.) 

Contrast this with Blass’s analysis of the prooimion of De 

Corona (§ 1-8): 


gs. II. 3-4, Ill. 5-6. IV. 7-8. 
8.2|2.813.38 4.4/38.515.8 24/4|4/42 2292/2299 
= 16 =94 = oh 8 =8 

= 16 


True, it may be said that the inner organism of a Pindaric 
ode need not correspond to the outer form, and that the five 
triads of the third Pythian may be chopped up into seven 


1 Only a few examples can be cited: O, 7, 20 (TAamoXépov), 77 (TXaro- 
Epp), 18 (rpimodw), 75 (rpixa Sacodpevor); P.1, 43 (€X7ropar), 83 (éAzi- 
éac). The exact position is not always insisted on, as O. 1, 23. 96 (kAéoc 
... léXo7rog). Nothing so evident as the threefold stelle of Dante, at the 
end of Inferno, Purgatorio, and Paradiso. 

? BuLLE cites, l.¢., O. 1, 21. 39 (wapéywrv), 67. 80 (yapor); 0. 2, 4. 48 
(worépov), 8. 77 (Atdc), 19. 85 (ravrwr), 66 (¢pacatc), 110 (paca); 
0. 6,77. 98 (Aynoia), 52 (axovcar), 66 (dkovev); P. 1, 20 (Airva), 60 
(Airvac); P. 3,5. 74 (aoré), 4 (Kpévov), 57 (Kpoviwy), and others. 
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Terpandrian parts—chopped up, for the knife does not come 
down on the rhythmical joints. But where shall we find any- 
thing like this in Greek literature? The further we penetrate 
into Greek poetry, the greater reason have we to acknowledge 
the reign of symmetry. Violation of symmetry, of corre- 
spondence, may be referred in every instance either to defec- 
tive tradition or to designed disturbance. As in Greek archi- 
tecture, so in Greek poetry, departures from symmetry are not 
only suffered, but enjoined, for the sake of a higher symmetrical 
effect, for the maintenance of the feeling of life. The straight 
line of mechanics becomes the curved line of art. The entasis 
of the Doric column, the flexure of the Doric stylobate, are 
familiar illustrations of the law of visual effect. The Greek 
artist had regard to the position that hig work was to occupy, 
to the angle in which it would present itself to the eye of the 
beholder. So in Greek poetry we must consider the law of 
higher symmetry, the principle of artistic unity, the calculated 
effect on the hearer—and we must remember that we have to 
do with the hearer, not with the reader. XrcxouvOia is well, 
but when passionate utterance gives two verses the time of 
one, we must not heedlessly apply the knife because the pas- 
sage looks out of balance. But these interferences apart, we 
expect a symmetry in contents corresponding to symmetry in 
form, and we cannot admit a logical division which shall ruth- 
lessly run across all the lines of the artistic structure. We 
must seek the symmetry of thought, where the symmetry of 
the form is revealed, in strophe, in triad. Each strophe has 
its office, each triad its function. The only concessions that 
must be made to logical distribution are those that must be 
made in the same department of art. We must simply allow 
the strophe and the triad the same play that we allow foot 
and series in the verse.’ 


1See Croiset’s chapter on this subject in his “ Pindare,” p. 354 foll. 
The views I am here presenting I have long entertained, but in this, as in 
all other matters, I am more desirous of thinking a right thought than a 
new one. AsI have not gone into the question of the relation of strophe 
to antistrophe and epode, I would add here that J. H. H. Scumipr, in his 
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Reduce the Terpandrian vouoc to a more simple expression, 
see in it nothing more than a somewhat bizarre statement of 
the general principles that manifest themselves in an oration 
of Isokrates or a dialogue of Plato as well as in an ode of 
Pindar, and it would be easier to become a Terpandrian, cer- 
tainly easier than to accept Dissen’s elaborate sys- 
tematization. In his chapter “ De dispositione par- 
tium,” Dissen has treated at length the arrangement of the 
elements of the epenzkion—the preparatory office of the pro- 
oimion and the interweaving of the parts. ‘“‘ With the ex- 
ception of the very short pieces,” he says, “all Pindar’s odes 
have at least two parts besides the prooemium,” and Dissen 
has interested himself in showing how the poet prepares his 
theme, interposes a myth, and then returns to his theme, and 
how from the simple arrangements a ba and a ba 3, the poet 

~ “— Se 


Dissen. 


advances to abaca,ababa,abcbha,abcbhda,abacbe, 
~_—<““—<——<F—_—"“——"" hy SS NSS 5 

abcbab,abcade, and the crowning glory,abcdceda, 

Se ee ee ee 


There is, of course, an element of truth in these recurrences. 
There is a cyclical movement in many of the Pindaric odes. 
The myth is usually belted by the praise of the victor and the 
victor’s home, but it is impossible to accept an elaborately 
systematic arrangement of the subject within the symmetrical 
structure of the rhythm and independent of it. Dyads and 
triads there are in Pindar, but they do not disturb the rhyth- 
mical working of the odes; and Dissen often elevates to the 
rank of an organic part what has been brought in simply as a 
foil. According to him everything in Pindar must have a 
deep significance, an independent value, a special allusion, 
whereas much is put there for the sake of heightening the 
effect by contrast. 


Kunstformen (III. p. 350), has shown that Pindar has paused about twice 
as often at the end of the strophe as at the end of the antistrophe. The 
object of this, as Schmidt thinks, is to break up the mechanical balance of 
strophe and antistrophe, or, as he puts it, a+(a+6) is more common than 
at+a+(b). This is, of course, a reinforcement of the position taken here. 
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Dissen has gone through all the odes and reduced them to 
schemes, for which he claims great simplicity and beauty. 
Furtwangler’ has selected a few, and expended on 
them a great wealth of fancy. It cannot be said 
of him that he is indifferent to the claims of symmetry. To 
him the Pindaric odes are so many temples, and he sees 
ground-plans and elevations, and rows of columns, and groups 
of figures in the rhythmical structures of Pindar. Most per- 
sons will consider Furtwangler’s book a waste of fancy and 
ingenuity, and yet it has not been written all in vain. Tem- 
ple and ode are both built on a plan, both obey the laws of 
symmetry, and so one may serve to illustrate the other. But 
the manifestations are different. The temple is to be devel- 
oped from the cell, the ode from the rhythm. Regard the 
ode as a great verse and much of the difficulty in finding sym- 
metry in the Pindaric poems will disappear. 

The verse, as a rhythmical structure, is made up of verse- 
feet; the verse, as a logical unit, is made up of word-feet. 
The coincidence and the discrepancy of verse-foot and word- 
foot constitute respectively deaeresis and caesura, if, indeed, 
one may be allowed to use this nomenclature, which certainly 
has its convenience. 

Now a verse in which verse-foot and word-foot should coin- 
cide throughout as in the famous sparsis | hastis | longis | 
campus | splendet et | horrret of Ennius would lack unity, 
and a succession of them would be intolerably monotonous. 
Hence the office of caesura to effect unity by dividing a word 
between two feet and so to force a more energetic recitation. 
Diaeresis serves to distribute the masses, caesura to unite 
them. 

Of course where the masses are so large as in the Pindaric 
odes there is not the same danger of monotony. Each triad 
might present a complete whole. In fact each strophe, each 
antistrophe, each epode, might be rounded off as a separate 
element without much offence. But the Greek sense of unity 


Furtwingler. 


1 W. Fortwanewer, Die Siegesgesiinge des Pindaros, Freiburg, 1859. 
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demanded a less mechanical distribution, and the parts of 
each ode often fit into each other as the parts of an hexame- 
ter or a trimeter. The preparation, as Dissen would call it, 
does not count, nor does the connection. The body of the 
thought falls within the limits; that is enough. The study 
of the Pindaric odes suggests the lines of color used in maps 
to designate boundaries. The eye is not offended by the ex- 
currence there nor the mind by the excurrence here. Making 
this allowance then, and suffering the sense to bind strophes 
and triads together while the dominant themes of strophes and 
triads are distinct, we shall find no insuperable difficulty in 
establishing simple and easy proportions for most of the Pin- 
daric poems. Problems there will always be, and bold would 
be the man who should maintain that he had said the last 
word on such a theme. 

Of the forty-four Pindaric odes, seven only are composed 
in single strophes. 

Of these, O. 14 has two, P. 12 four, N. 2 five, P. 6 six, I. 


7 seven, N. 9 eleven, N. 4 twelve. 7 
Most of them are in triads: 
One tad: OF4, 11-(10)123 Pi PF) eS > So pee ate ee 
Three triads: O. 3, 5; N. 5,6, 8,11; 1.2,4,5,6. ae Seed -o sae 


Four triads: 0.1, 8,9; P. 2,5, 10, ye. Sh SN Oe ee ' 
Five triads: O. 2, 6,7, 10 ihe Le i 3, 8, 9: Nii 10; & . 12 
Thirteen triads: P. r peas 3 eset 


It is evident that the single-strophe poems will admit of 
greater freedom of handling, and I shall take those up after 
discussing the triadic poems. 

One triad is evidently too short for any except slight occa- 
sional poems. 

In O. 4, an exceptional poem, the strophe has chiefly to do 
with God, the antistrophe chiefly with man, the epode is an 
illustrative myth. In O. 11 (10) the antithetical structure 
runs through strophe, antistrophe, and epode, but each member 
revolves about a separate element of the epinikion. O. 12 
rocks even more than O.11 (10). Each element is distinct. 
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P. 7 has been considered a fragment, but whether it is a frag- 
ment or not, each member has its special office. 

Two-triad poems do not occur." The only two-strophe 
poem, O. 14, is suspicious, and cannot be cited to prove that 
two triads would give ample room. If we are to have intro- 
duction, myth, and conclusion, it would be hard to distribute 
them properly through two triads. Three triads give a natu- 
ral division, and so we find that it is used nearly as often as 
five, though the number five suggests a better proportion log- 
ically. Each triad has its dominant theme. O. 5 occupies an 
exceptional position among the Pindaric poems, but the dis- 
tribution forms no exception. There is no overlapping in it. 

Four triads are used as often as three. There is no me- 
chanical uniformity, but, as we should expect, the introduction 
usually dominates one triad, the myth two, the conclusion one, 
in most of the odes. This is the type 1.2.1. Overlapping is 
the rule 1.2.1 Torl.2.lor1.2.1, In Pindar’s earliest piece, 


P10, there i is no overlapping, and the student of English 
versification is reminded of the cathy timidity of blank verse. 

Five triads might be expected to distribute themselves thus: 
Introduction = 1, Myth = 3, Conclusion = 1, and this is sub- 
stantially the arrangement in most of them. P. 8, with 2.1.2, 
forms an interesting exception, for which the notes must be 
consulted, as well as for the arrangement in O. 13, and P. 1, 
which have a quasi-epodic structure, two triads representing 
strophe, two antistrophe, and one epode. PP. 3 and P. 9 are 
thrown out of line by the position of the myth. 

In the Fourth Pythian we have no less than thirteen triads, 
and it might seem at first as if the epic mass had crushed the 
lyric proportion. But when we examine the structure more 
closely, we find that the first three triads form the overture, 
if I may say so. It is a prelude which gives the motif of the 
piece. These three triads are followed by seven triads with 
the story of the Argonauts in detail, while the conclusion is 
prepared and consummated in the last three triads. It is true 


1 J, H. H. Scumipt, Kunstformen, IV. p. 349. 
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that the mass of the story carries it on into the eleventh triad, 
but the grand scale prepares us for a wider aberration. 

Of the strophic poems, O. 14 has already been considered. 
In P. 12 we recognize the familiar distribution 1.2.1. P.6 
is represented by 2.2.2. 

In N. 2 there is a curious iteration of the name of the vic- 
tor and his family, 1.1 1+ 1.1 1. The twelve strophes of N. 


4 divide into 3.6.3, the eleven of N.9 into 2.7.2. 17 has 
not yielded Minetcoy results. 

To those who must have sharp figures at any cost, these 
statements will be disappointing; but the exact symmetry is 
eared for in the rhythm, the metre. All that we could fairly 
expect here is a general balance. 


VI. 


In the preceding glimpses of Pindar’s thought and art, his 
poems have been treated as a whole, and no regard has been 
DEVELOP- had to the gradual development of his powers. If 

MENT. ‘his career exhibited marked stages, if we had trust- 
worthy external data, such a presentation might well be con- 
sidered defective. Sophokles and Euripides would not fare 
thus, nor Plato, although it must be confessed that Plato is a 
' warning against the rash application of the principle of devel- 
opment. Let us see how the case stands with Pindar. 

The life of Pindar gives scarcely any clue to his development. 
After his encounter with Korinna there is almost a dead si- 
lence from without. Those who have ears to hear—and every 
modern critic is a Fine-ear—may detect the sound of growth 
from within. Besides, we have the advantage of a certain 
number of fixed points. We know the dates of a fair pro- 
portion of Pindar’s forty-four odes, and we may construct the 
curve of his rise, and, if it must be said, of his decline. The 
department, too, seems to favor such a study, for Pindar was 
a lyric poet; and a lyric poet, it is thought, would be the first 
to show the traces of personal experience. But antique lyric 
is not modern lyric. Even Roman lyric is not Greek lyric. 
The Horace of the Odes is not the same as the Horace of the 

3% 
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Epodes; but it does not follow irresistibly that we can as 
easily distinguish between the Pindar of the tenth Pythian 
and the Pindar of the fourth Olympian. It may be going too 
far to say that the law of the department, the lyric reOudc, 
was so much stronger than the individual that the personal 
development does not count. The personal development does 
count, and it is a legitimate and fascinating study, but the 
danger of importing into the result @ priort conclusions is 
manifest. Once fix in the mind the characteristic stages, and 
the inevitable tendency is to force the phenomena, no matter 
how stubborn they may be, into the places which they are 
supposed to fit. Of youth we expect exuberance of language, 
unassimilated wealth of thought, rashness of imagery, a tech- 
nic that betrays, both by its mechanical adherence to rule 
and by its violation of principle, the recent influence of the 
school, and the rebellion against it. Of matured power we 
expect a balance of forces; the imagination is steadier, the 
thought deeper, the interpenetration of form and matter is 
more complete, the plan is organic, the poem grows symmet- 
rically up to its full height; there are fewer surprises, and the 
technic has become a second nature without the dulness of 
routine. The man is at his best. The closing stage shows 
perfect mastery of form still, but the effects are produced with 
less expenditure of power, there is not the same joy of surplus 
vitality, the word ‘dexterity’ comes in too often when we 
applaud, the plan is a scheme. Now while some such course 
may be laid down in general for the track of lyric genius, the 
very essence of genius, which is the unforeseen, disappoints 
calculation at every turn. There are some minds in which 
there is no trace of crudeness at any age. There are revivals 
of youth in poetry as in life, revivals that scandalize critics of 
art as well as critics of morals. Of all students of Pindar, 
Leopold Schmidt’ has bestowed most attention on this sub- 


1 Leopotp Scumipt, Pindar’s Leben und Dichtung, Bonn, 1862. Pe- 
riod I. (Ol. 69, 3 to Ol. 74, 2) embraces in the following order: P. 10, 6, 
12,7; O.10, 115 N.'5. ° Period IL (Ol. 74, 3 to O1.'80), L 5, 4,7; P29, 11, 
2: OMS 79 IPSs NOs Ps PslOlL 2s Ids O.ibk PB aa eas, 
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ject, but in spite of his thoughtful study and his sympathetic 
discernment, the results reached are not satisfactory. The pe- 

First riod of immaturity is too long, and the evidence of 

Period. immaturity too slight. The great poets of the world 
do not wait until the Suabian age of discretion—which is for- 
ty—before they reach their prime. Of the seven dated poems 
assigned to this period three are on the border of Pindar’s 
perfect art, so that we are practically left to make up our 
characteristics of this stadium from P. 10, 6,12,and 7. We 
are told that. Pindar’s first commissions came from Thebes. 
Nothing would seem to be more likely. But the odes give 
no evidence of it. The Thebans may have employed him at 
their local games, but the victors of the earlier odes are from 
Thessaly, Akragas, Athens, Epizephyrian Lokris, and Aigina. 
We are told that Pindar must have known Aigina from his 
youth up, and no one questions his intimate knowledge of the 
island, his deep interest in its fortunes. One fourth of all the 
odes celebrate Aiginetans, but the first Aiginetan ode is the last 
of this period of immaturity. True, not without significance is 
the close connection with Delphi and the consequent predom- 
inance of Pythian odes at this period, and it was doubtless a 
proud moment in the poet’s life when he received his first 
Olympian commission, and if the longer ode on Agesidamos, 
O. 10 (11), is the fulfilment of that commission, it may be par- 
donable to see a certain jubilation in its tone; but it is extrav- 
agant to attempt the reconciliation between the joyous tone 
and the long delay by the supposition that the poet was too 
much overcome by his emotion to do the theme immediate 
justice. The distinction between the earlier poems and the 
poems of the period of maturity, as marked by the prominence 
given to the grace of a special god in the latter, seems to be 
shadowy, and to have less in its favor than the criticism that 
there is a lack of unity in the composition of the earlier poems. 


8. Period III. (Ol. 81 and Ol. 82),0.9; I.6; 0.4 and 5; P. 8. The 
dates of the rest are not fixed, according to Schmidt, and must be ex- 
cluded from a rigid calculation. They are all Nemean and Isthmian. 
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Unfortunately the relation of myth to theme is not yet put 
on an impregnable basis, and what Schmidt says of the earlier 
poems has been said by others of the ripest. It is easy to say 
that there is no interpenetration of myth and thought, that the 
actual present is not yet merged in the mythic past, that we 
have only striking situations, no development, and hence no 
psychological interest. The trouble is to vindicate perfection 
for the others. The handling of the metres in the different 
periods is another matter that leaves ample margin for vary- 
ing judgment. Schmidt maintains that the metre shifts from 
logaoedic to dactylo-epitrite without discernible reason, that 
the logaoedic is more freely handled as the poet develops, and 
that the dactylo-epitrite is not thoroughly mastered until the 
close of the period. Here, again, the basis of induction is too 
narrow, the ddAoyo¢ ataOynare is too potent an element. 

The second period, according to Schmidt, extends from 
Pindar’s fortieth to his sixty-fifth year-—a stirring time. To 

Second the opening of it belong the battle of Salamis—a 

period. contest of Panhellenic significance far greater than 
Marathon—and the battle of Plataia, which touched Pindar 
nearly. Thebes was severely chastised for her adherence to 
the Persians, and the dominant aristocratic party sorely hu- 
miliated. It is supposed —it is a mere supposition — that 
Pindar, though of the nobility, was not with the nobility; that 
his vision had widened. The aristocracy was no longer the 
only form of government worthy of the name, and so he was 
fitted by nature and insight to act as a mediator between ex- 
tremes. And yet it would be hard to prove from Pindar’s 
poems that he ever had a reasonable sympathy with democracy 
anywhere. There was no call for such sympathy. The victors 
in the games were all of his own order. 

In this second period Pindar’s reputation extended more 
and more; the princes of the earth sought the honor of being 
glorified by him. When he was fifty he yielded to Hieron’s 
solicitations and paid a visit to Syracuse. When he was in 
his fifty-sixth year he is supposed to have been at the court 
of Arkesilas IV. of Kyrene. Of his travels, however, it is con- 
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fessed we know nothing. We may infer from his extensive 
connections and his exact knowledge of localities and of fam- 
ily history that he had journeyed far and wide; but we are 
often unable to tell whether it is the singer or the song that 
is voyaging, and the minute local knowledge may be due in 
part to the persons from whom Pindar held his commission. 
In any case, the transmission of the names and fortunes of 
mythic characters presents problems enough in every depart- 
ment of Greek poetry. A personal acquaintance with Athens 
is not unlikely, though by no means certain. The high praise 
that he -bestowed upon the city is referred by Schmidt to the 
time between the second Persian war and his visit to Syracuse. 
The relations between the Dorians and the Athenians became 
more tense afterwards, and Schmidt himself acknowledges that 
as Pindar grew older he went back to the faith of his fathers, 
the aristocratic creed in which he was nursed. 

Pindar’s rise in national estimation gave him a higher self- 
esteem. He likes to show that his song makes him the peer 
of kings. But it must not be forgotten that bis boldest utter- 
ances are courtliness itself, and that the Greek of that period 
would not have understood the modern attitude of the subject 
to the throne. It is absurd to see any freedom in his calling 
Hieron “friend.” His own achievements and the achieve- 
ments of the Persian war are supposed to have led him to 
higher views of human power. Success.in the games is not 
due to fortune or to fate, but rather to the victor’s own prow- 
ess, the victor’s own zeal, the victor’s family record, especially 
in its religious aspects, to the favor of a special deity, and chief- 
ly to the favor of Apollo. Here, again, it may be said that the 
material for the first period is too scant for the establishment 
of such a contrast in the second, 

The advance in the art of composition in the second period 
is a point that cannot be discussed without illustrations from 
the several odes. To reach Schmidt’s conclusions it would be 
necessary to accept Schmidt’s analyses, which often err by 
supersubtilty. The attempt has been made in this edition to 
follow the growth of the odes in the poet’s mind. A general 
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plan there was, doubtless, in each poem; but it was not a rigid 
scheme, and shaped itself into graceful variations as the poet 
wrought at his work. The myth grew out of the heart of the 
theme, but as the herb grew in Isabella’s Pot of Basil. We 
must have suggestion, play, sweep, or we have no poetry. 
Now, according to Schmidt, it is only in this period that we 
have any such organic unity; it is only in this period that he 
sees the happy co-operation of imagination and plastic force. 
Yet even here he notices a difference. After fifty the signifi- 
cance of each poem may be summed up in a formula; before, 
the fundamental notion is so incarnate that we cannot dissect 
it out. But no high poetry is exhausted by its recurrent bur- 
dens, its catch-words, its key-verses, just as no high poetry is 
in any sense translatable. 

The advance in the art of the narrative is another point 
where we have to encounter the danger of a priori character- 
ization, and the difficulty of a narrow range of observation. 
Critics have noted that the construction of Thackeray’s earliest 
stories is as perfect as that of his latest. The difference lies 
in the detail work. The Pindaric manner of story-telling, with 
its sharp outlines of light, its tips of coruscations, remains the 
same throughout. 

But to follow in detail all the changes that Schmidt has 
noticed in the second period is not possible within the limits 
of this essay. The third period—the period of the senile 

tThira Pindar—is marked by a decided decline. ‘ The 

period. eagle flight of the imagination is broken.”~ The 
understanding is as subtile as ever, the humor is as fresh, the 
feeling is as warm, but the fair enchantment of the harmony 
between the world of idea and the world of fact is gone. 
The old poet falls into the sins of his youth. His composi- 
tion is unequal; and yet so much praise is lavished on the 
five odes—and one of them of doubtful authenticity—that 
Pindar falls, if he falls, upon a bed of roses. 

Without refusing, then, the meed of praise to the intense 
study that has enabied Schmidt to draw in finest details the 
image of the poet’s life and the poet’s art—without denying 
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the value of the attempt to form such a picture of Pindar’s 
development, we may be pardoned for declining to accept as 
final results reached by processes so shadowy with materials so 
limited. 

VIL. 

Rauchenstein—who has done so much to promote the study 
of Pindar, and to whose Introduction to Pindar, read and 
APPROACH Meditated on many years ago, the present edition 
TO PINDAR. is doubtless due—after commending Pindar in the 
warmest terms to those who have reached the lyrical stage of 
life, the age of feeling and enthusiasm, gives an outline of the 
preliminary studies that. he deems necessary, and then bids 
us begin with the easier odes. Which are the 
easier odes? Not the shorter ones necessarily, for 
the fourth Pythian, the longest of all, is one of the easiest, 
and the fourteenth Olympian, one of the shortest, has given 
the commentators much trouble. The fact is, a man who has 
read himself into Pindar is a poor judge of the relative dif- 
ficulty of the odes unless he has made actual trial in the 
class-room, and the experience of most lovers of Pindar has 
of necessity been limited, as Pindar has seldom been read in 
our colleges. And yet it might be safe to recommend some 
such course as this. For the beginning, within the range of 
Olympians and Pythians, O. 12, 11 (10)—the short ode for 
Agesidamos—then O. 3, 6,7; P. 3, 4; for the culmination, 
whatever else may lie between, O. 1,2; P.2. This advice is 
based purely on the relative difficulty, but those who know 
Pindar will see at once that the easier odes are dactylo- 
epitrite, the harder odes are logaoedic or paionian. Of course 
it is not to be expected that the student will be satisfied with 
so long a course of dactylo-epitrites, but the lesson is this: 
If any ode of Pindar is to be studied as a work of art, it is to 
be approached as a work of art, and the first thing to be mas- 
tered, not theoretically, but practically, is the form. A good 
recitation will be found of much greater value than much dis- 
course about the atmosphere of the epinikion. The poem 
must be read rhythmically over and over until it can be read 
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fluently aloud, and this must precede the intellectual study. 
Then, of course, the vocabulary must be looked after, though 
the Pindaric vocabulary is not very troublesome; thereupon 
the commentary, and finally the introduction, by way of re- 
view. When the rhythm is mastered, it will be found that 
the way is open for the appreciation of the meaning of the 
poem in its parts and as a whole. The stress falls on the 
summits of the thought. Words are not divorced that are 
bound together by rhythm, no matter how widely they are 
separated to the eye. Key-notes make themselves heard. 
The welding of masses makes itself felt. The confused fig- 
ures group themselves into patterns, and out of the darkness, 
as out of a picture of Rembrandt, the remotest forms come 
forth to the vision. Then it will be soon enough to bring in 
the historical apparatus, soon enough, if it is ever soon enough, 
to bring in the metaphysical analysis, the logical skeleton, 
which is supposed to exhibit the organism of the ode, though 
vertebrae and ribs and thigh-bones are often missing, to say 
nothing of the head. 

Of course metricians are not agreed about every detail of 
Pindaric metre, but neither are commentators about every de- 
tail of the interpretation of the text, and the divergencies af- 
fect chiefly matters that are cognizable by the eye rather 
than by the ear—questions of symmetry, of the distribution 
of the masses. The length of the cwAov may be a matter of 
vital importance to the advanced Pindaric scholar. For. the 
beginner it is enough if he can be taught to feel how intimate 
is the relation between form and sense, the 70o0¢ of the great 
moods and metres. 

Some knowledge of the form, then, is a prerequisite to the 
artistic study of Pindar, so much at least as is necessary to 
make use of the metrical schemes appended to the odes.’ 


1 These metrical schemes are due to the kindness of Dr. J. H. H. Scamipr, 
and give a revision of those that appear in the first volume of his Kunst- 
formen. For his system, see the Introduction to the Rhythmic and Me- 
tric of the Classical Languages, translated by Professor Joon WILLIAMS 
Wuitr. Boston: Ginn & Heath, 1878. <A brief and lucid account of 
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Lyric poetry meant among the Greeks what the words mean. 
It was meant to be sung to the lyre, cOdapa, doppryé, to be 

Lyric SUNG and not simply recited. Instead of the lyre, 

poetry, the flute, or rather clarionet, sometimes served to 

accompany the voice; sometimes both instruments 
were used. The rhythmical movement of the body, the dance, 
completed the trinity, which could not be dissociated without 
loss. The Shield of Achilles in Homer,’ Il. 18, 569-572, shows 
the rudimentary union of voice, instrument, and dance, which 
survives, still rudimentary, among the people of our stock. 
In Greece the popular became the artistic, and passed through 
a long development, which cannot be exhibited here. The 
great musicians of the eighth century “Olympos, Terpandros, 
Thaletas—were followed in the seventh by Alkman, the Lydi- 
an, the sweet singer of Sparta, Stesichoros of Himera, “ who 
bore upon the lyre the weight of the epos,” and these were 
succeeded by Simonides of Keos and Pindar, who represent 
the third great stage of lyric poetry proper. The Lesbian 
school is called melic rather than lyric, and Sappho and Al- 
kaios are not the artistic ancestors of Pindar. Their poetry, 
full of passion and fire as it was, had not the sustained flight 
of the choral ode. It was from the poems of Stesichoros 
that Pindar learned how to build the fourth Pythian. The 
dithyramb is a thing apart. 

Common to poetry, music, and dance is rhythm, which 
means “regular flow.” Regular flow can be recognized only 
by interruptions; time unbroken is eternity; we 
must have groups, and these groups must be of 
such dimensions as to be comprehensible. Hence the definition 


Rhythm. 


it is given in the Introduction to JeBB’s Oedipus Tyrannus. The sum- 
mary presented here rests chiefly on what I have learned from Wsst- 
PHAL, and especially from Scumupr, and the phraseology is adapted from 
my Latin Grammar. 
? rotow © év péoooioe Tac Pdoppeyye AvyEly 
imepoev KiOapiZe* Aivoy 0 bd Kady Gewev 
Aerrahty pwvy* Toi O& pHocoYTEC apapTH 
podmry 7 ivy Te Toot oKaipoyTec ExovTO. 
? For the controversy as to dates, see Fiacu, Lyrik der Griech. pp. 119.188. 
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of rhythm as xporwy raéic apwpiopern, “ a definite arrangement 
of times.” The recurrence of groups was marked by the re- 
currence of a beat. So we have a strong time and a weak 
time, Ogore and dpore, the sense of which terms was afterwards 
inverted. In these simple statements lies the whole theory of 
rhythm. ‘There must be an orderly succession of groups of 
time, these groups must be accentuated by stress, they must 
have simple proportions and a moderate extent, so that the ear 
can recognize them, and finally they must be equal to one an- 
other. The conditions of verse-rhythm are the same as those 
of musical rhythm. As a rule, we have in every Greek verse 
a sequence of equal or equivalent feet under the domination 
of a regularly recurring stress. 

The elements of verses are called feet, just as we call the 
elements of a dance steps, and they correspond to 
bars in music. 

In language, as we have seen, rhythm is marked by stress of 
voice. The stressed part is called arsis, the unstressed thesis, 
the stress itself the ictus. 

Rhythm when represented in language is embodied in 
metre. A metre is a system of syllables that stand in a de- 
termined order. Of course only those metres are 
of importance that embody the principal rhythms. 
The unit of measure is the short syllable, ~ (xpdvoc, mora) 
= 3 (4 note). The long, —, is double the short and = J (4 
note). 

The classes of rhythm are based on the relation of arsis to 
thesis. The number is restricted by the necessity of having sim- 
Classes of le recognizable relations. The Greek has but three, 
Rhythms. and the third occurs very seldom in modern music.’ 

I. Equal Class (yévoc icov), in which the arsis is equal to 
the thesis. Represented in Pindar by 


The dactyl —~ oe ra 


or —— |» sal 
eo 


Feet. 


Metre. 


? Bars having five quavers are said to be used in the Combat des lut- 
teurs, a part of Les Troyens a Carthage, by Berlioz. 
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II. Unequal Class (yévoc derdacwor), in which the arsis is 
double of the thesis. Represented in Pindar by 
The trochee — W~ gos 
or by resolution, the tribrach ~~ WY JN JN SS 


III. Quinquepartite or Sescuple or Five-eighths Class (yévoc 
jjuddcov), in which the arsis is to the thesis as 3:2 (1$:1). 
Represented in Pindar by the various forms of the paionian 
measure. 


The Cretic oe a P.. it 
First Paeon —— fS | 
oO oo @@ 
Fourth Paeon oder phe mage Joe 
aes f& 
hesolven Crevie <2 | _ = 
oe oe 
Bacchius iS 2 al a 
or ee eS ol a Di 


So far we have considered the value of syllables as limited 
to the simple relations of the short and the long, 8 and J, 
4 notes and ¢ notes. But if we assume, as we have to assume, 
the equality of the bars, it is impossible to restrict the range 
of the elements to these two proportions, nor was it so re- 
, stricted. The long syllable may be drawn out be- 

yond its normal quantity. This is called rovq or 
protraction, and serves to make up for the omission of one or 
, more theses. When this protraction fills up a whole 
ovykoTn eS P : 
bar it is called ovyxorh, and the verse is a synco- 
pated verse. 


TO 


eS SS Se = J. 


Oo 

Sometimes two shorts occupy only the time of one. This 
is called correption, and instead of writing ~ ~ we 
write @ or <3 =e 

The final syllable of a verse is usually considered indiffer- 
ent, and is marked in the schemes here employed according 

Syllaba to the metrical requirements. Within the verse 

aneeps- a long syllable which takes the place of a short, or 
a short which takes the place of a long, is called irrational, 
and is designated by >. 


eS eee eee 


Correption. 
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An irrational or two-time trochee is one in which the 
value is not that of three eighth-notes, but two, and it is rep- 
Irrational. resented by —~ 3, the proportions being not 2 + 

ity. 1 eighth-notes, but 14 + 4. So the irrational dactyl 
is one in which the values are 13 + 3+ 1 eighth-notes. It 
is written —_ — or J. Sa) | 

The rhythm always begins with stress. The unstressed 
syllable or syllables preceding do not count as a part of the 
rhythm, but as an avaxpovore or signal- beat, marked off 
thus : . The value of the anacrusis must not exceed that of 
the regular thesis. 

Missing theses at the close of a verse are made 


up as in music by the pause or rest. These pauses 
have different values. So 


Pause. 


A denote a pause of one eighth-note 4 
“cc if 


A two eighth-notes Fr 
A i s¢ three . i 
= “ ce four « = 


One or two examples from the leading kinds of Pindarie 
metres will illustrate these points. 


0. 12,1: Aiooo- | war wat | Znvoc é- | NevOepi- | ov. 


If this verse is measured by the mechanical values of the 
syllables, we should have 


=hey plrey Gat ner 
Measured by this system, we have 
all bars equal the missing theses made up by pause. 
O. 10 (11), 6: émmay adurdzevor. 


This verse would be divided, according to the mechanical 
values, thus: } | } 
with utter disregard of rhythm. It is now read 


a b c d 
with anacrusis (a), protraction (b), irrationality (c), and pause 


(d). 
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How are we to know when to make use of these different 
methods of reproducing the equality of the bars? When a 
single long syllable comes between two trochees, —~ | — | —~, 
it is evident that we must read —_|u|—w~Y. We have 
ovyxory. But the case is not so clear when we have such a 
verse as O.9,27: ayyeNiay wéniw ravray. Are we to read this 

a eee cl Me A 

oP el et 

or —~~|—>|—>|—A|? 
It is clear that here as elsewhere observation must come in. 
We must find the great periods, which in Pindar are so clearly 
marked by the sense that there is little dispute about them, 
and then within the periods mark the c#Aa or members, and 
observe the regular sequences. ‘True, such cwAqa are already 
laid down by the metrical scholiasts, but scholars are divided 
as to the value of them, and the schemes followed here rest 
on the observations of J. H. H. Schmidt, who has rejected the 
antique kolometry, and has based his results on wide induc- 
tion. The details belong to the systematic study of the sub- 
ject and cannot be introduced here. 

The coda are designated in the schemes by ||, the periods by 
_J.. Within each period there is a correspondence in the number 
of the bars of each .cwAov, and the groupings have received 
different names according to the order of the recurrence. 
Tpowdixov and érwduxdy are respectively “‘ prelude” and “ post- 
lude,” and stand outside of the responsions, which are usually 
indicated by curved lines.’ 

We have zpowdica in the following: 


n_—_“ _—__ 

0. 2, Ep. I. 3. zp. 32.3 2. 

®powdika. ewe 
0. 9, Str. I. 3. mp. 44. 


0.11 (10), Ep. I. 5. zp. 343. 
Pa 


? In conformity with a hint from Dr. Scumur himself, I have omitted 
in this edition the graphical designation of the responsions. It is hoped 
that the recurrent numbers will suffice to impress upon the student the 
principle of symmetry. 
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O. 13, Str. I. 3. mo. 6.5.5.6. 
a 

Ep. I. 3. wp. 3 2. 2 3. 
yt os al 


O. 14, I. 3. wp. 6. 6. 
— 

P.5, Str. 1. 2. mp. 3.2.3. 
ee es 


éxwouxa are far more common in Pindar. 
0.2, Str. I. 3.32 ém. 
“——" 
émrwdiKa. II. 3.3.2 én. 
“™“—" 
PET de 
Ep. Il. 22.22. 4 én. 
eae 


oN 


em 


0.4, Str. I 44.4.44.4.5 én. 
ee a 


Ep. I. 4.4.4.5 ém. 
Se 


ies 
0.5,Ep. 54.54 4 én. 
See 


O. 6, Ep. Ill. 4 4.4 8 ér. 
Se 


5 eS 


u-_~ 


0.7, Ep. I. 43 2.3 438.4 én. 
Se 


So also O. 8, Str. IIT., Ep. I. II. IIL. ; 0.9, Ep.I.; 0.10 (11), Ep. IL; 0. 
12, Str. I. III; 0. 13, Str. IL. Ep. II.; 0.14, VI; P.L,Ep.I.; P. 2, Ep. 
IIL; P. 3, Str. L, Ep. LIL; P. 4, Str. IL.; P. 5, Ep. I. IIL; P. 6, UL; 


P. 7, Str. III. ; P. 9, Str. IIL., Ep. I. IL.; P. 10, Str. I.; P.11, Str. IL, Ep. 
IL.; P. 12, IIL 


A period is stéchic when two or more equal xoda follow 
one after another. 


aaa 
——— 
So 0. 4, sic. [V., 4.4. 
a 
Stichie 0. 6, Str. V., 44. 
pe teg 0. 1, Str. L. 8 3, Str. VI. 33. 


0. 10 (11), Str. I. 6.6, IIL. 4.4, 
~~” “——— 


It is palinodic when a group is repeated, as 


~~ _“ 
Palinodic. a3 2D, 2.5: 
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euv_—_ ———— 
0. 1, Str. IV. 6.5.6.5. 
Cee 


0.4, Ep. IL 43.43. 
0.5, Str. IL 54.54, 


O. 9, Str. TIT. 4.2.4. 2. 
NSS 


It is antithetic when a group is repeated in inverse order: 


. Pa Dua. 2,abecba. 
Antithetic. seg ns 


LO. 3, SEpHE Ss 5.282 k 
SESS 

©. 8 Eph i .3 8.5.8 ir. 
p; tes i 

O. 13, Str. I. 3 wp. 6.5.5.6. 

gp ares 


BP. 6, Str. FV. 6.4.4. 6: 
ee 
2. O. 6, Str. TL 4 2 3=-3-2 4. 


SS 


Pi 7: Sir. EG. 28 2.6, 
i ea 


In the palinodic-antithetic period, palinodic groups are re- 
peated antithetically, e. g.: 


Palinodic- ab: e-e@. anh. 
antithetic. Ne er 


0.6, Str.1.48 6.5.43. 


) 


P.'7, Ep. L340 4: 308, 


BP. 9, Sir HW. 8 3)..5...5. 38. 
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When the antithetic period has a solitary «@Aov in the 
middle it is mesodic : 


Mesodic. ibs aba. 2. oe 
1. O. 1, Str. I. 4.3.4; Ep. 1. 424. 
Re ——- 
O. 5, Str I3 2 3. 
a 
0. 6, Ep. L. 323; IL 424. 
a ees 
0.4, StrT2—4 12. W238 2:32 -p, TS Sc3: 
Net so pe 
2. 0. 8, Str. I. 5 3.5.8 5; Ep. L 438.28 4. 
Sa See 
O. 8, Str. I. 23 8.3 2 
~~ 
Po 5,-Ep-r's 8.2 B. 64eer. 
SSS ee 
P. 8, Str. 6.2 3 2.6. 
Se eee 


When a peowoucdy is introduced into a palinodic period it 
becomes palinodic-mesodic. 


Palinodi <e 
Mesodic. ab ab becomes abcab. 
See _—_—— 
On this principle are constructed such periods as: 
oe 

O. 8, Str. I. 24 5.24. 

<r 
arr 

—_ ~~ —_— 


P. 2, Str. I. 6.38 4.5.6.8 4. 
ee 


The principal rhythms used by Pindar are the Dactylo- 
epitrite and the Logaoedic. There are only a few 
specimens of the Paeon and the Bacchius. 

1. The Dactylo-epitrite measures receive the name from 
the combination of the dactyl, —-~~, with the so-called 


Rhythms. 


Dactylo- epitrite, — ~~ — —, epitrite meaning 14 = 4, and 
epitrite. supposed to be a rhythm in which arsis is to thesis 
as 4 to 3. —~—~—-— would be divided thus * + * +. The 


name is retained for convenience’ sake; the true measure is, 
as we have seen, +“~ | — — |. 
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The model dactylo-epitrite rhythm is shown in O. 3. 

About half the extant odes of Pindar are composed in 
these rhythms, which are also called Dorian. They are ele- 
vated, well-balanced, equable, and present a marked contrast 
to the lively, lilting, excited logaoedic measures, and the still 
more stirring cretic. There is a thorough correspondence 
between the sense and the rhythm. ‘The Dorian odes are much 
easier to follow, the development is, as a rule, much more reg- 
ular, the forms are not so puzzling, even the tenses sympathize 
with the rhythm, and the leisurely unfolding of the imperfect 
is more common in the dactylo-epitrite than in the logaoedice. 

2. The Logaoedic rhythm is a 3 rhythm, the basis of which 
is the trochee, but not the trochee with the ordinary ictus, 
_ +. This trochee has a stronger secondary ictus 
Logaoedic. é ‘oe: Peer, 
on the short, ?. ~, admits irrationality, — >, and takes 
as a substitute the so-called cyclical or light dactyl, —~ ~, in 
which the proportions are, as we have seen, not 2 + 1 + 1 mo- 
rae, but 14 +4+1=3 {33 The apparent jumble of dac- 
tyls and trochees, as in prose, gave rise to the name logaoedic 
(from Adyoe and dowdy). The logaoedics are much used in 
the lyric portion of the drama, and are familiar to all in the 
odes of Horace, nearly half of the Horatian varieties, and 
more than ninety per cent. of the odes, being logaoedic. The 
logaoedic rhythms are lighter, more airy, than the dactylo- 
epitrite. They have festal glitter rather than steady light, a 
rapid flitting rather than a compassed march. Ail fancy apart, 
no stronger contrasts can be felt than between the movements 
of the two odes on the victory of Agesidamos (O. 10 and 11). 
The shorter ode rocks gently through a series of antitheses. 
It is grave and stately, despite its short compass. There is 
not a false start, not an anacrusis, throughout. Contrast the 
dash and the whirl and the surprise of the longer ode. O. 3 
and O. 1 will also serve to bring out the contrast, which does 
not rest on the imagination of the commentators, but on the 
universal feeling of our race. 

3. Those who have read the Acharnians of Aristophanes 
are familiar with the passionate cretics that abound in that 

4 
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young and lusty play. The Cretic or Paionian rhythm 
shows itself in two of our odes, O. 2 and P. 5, both of them 
counted among the more difficult Pindaric poems by 
reason of their extreme elasticity. But the rhythm 
of these odes reveals the secret of their soul, and instead of 
being the most difficult, they are among the most easily un- 
derstood. The passionate movement betrays them. The 
keynote is struck at the very beginning. In O. 2, Oe0c, fipwe, 
ayvyp recur with a persistency that cannot escape the most 
careless observer, and in O. 5 we have really nothing but a 
series of variations on zAovroc, dpera, toTpoc, another trinity. 
Passion comes out with its story; passion will not let its story rest. 

In what relation do these rhythms stand to the “ moods” 
made so familiar to us by our own poets—by Milton, who says, 
“Lap me in soft Lydian airs,” who speaks of the 
“Dorian mood of flutes and soft recorders;” by 
Gray, who cries, ““ Awake, Aeolian lyre, awake”? These three 
moods are all mentioned by Pindar himself." O. 3 is des- 
ignated as Dorian in v. 5: Awpio gwrvav évappogae mediry. 
The Dorian harp of O. 1,17 is generally understood to refer 
to the instrument and not to the mood of the poem, which is 
called Aiolian in v. 102: éué d€ orepavwca | Ketvov inmeiw 
vonw | Aiodnide porra | xpn. “ Aiolian chords” are men- 
tioned in P. 2, 69, ‘‘the Aiolian breathings of flutes” in N. 3, 
79. As these poems are logaoedic and O. 3 is dactylo-epitrite, 
it would seem natural to identify Dorian with dactylo-epitrite 
and Aiolian with logaoedic, but the Lydian mood introduces 
a disturbing element. Lydian measures appear in O. 5, 19: 
Avoéote drbvwy év aidotc, 14,17: Avodiw év rpdry, and N. 
4,45: Avédig ovy dpporvia, three odes which are essentially 
logaoedic, and in N. 8,15: Avdéay pérpay cavaynoa rerot- 
KtApévay, dactylo-epitrite. But the logaoedic odes that are 
composed in the Lydian mood are all of very simple construc- 
tion and popular character, and the only Lydian dactylo-epitrite 
shows marked peculiarities of periodology, so that for Pindar 


Paionian. 


Moods. 


? See J. H. H. Scumipt, Kunstformen, IV. p. 550 foll. 
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at least the general identification of Aiolian with logaoedic 
and. Dorian with dactylo-epitrite may be maintained. It will 
suffice here to give a characteristic of these three moods—Do- 
rian, Aiolian, and Lydian ’—after the ancient authorities, leav- 
ing the details of Greek musical composition, with its diatonic, 
chromatic, and enharmonic scales, to special students. This is 
the more permissible here because the diatonic or natural scale 
was the only one employed in lyric choruses.’ 

The Dorian mood was manly and imposing, like the Dorians 
themselves; not expansive nor lively, but grave and strong. 
What it lacked in liveliness and variety, it made up 
by steadiness and impressiveness. Awpwoy péXoc 
gepvoraroy, says Pindar himself, in a fragment. It is the mood 
for the tug of war, where the staying quality is priceless. 

The Aiolian was said to reflect the character of the Aiolian 
chivalry, the high and mighty, self-asserting, deep-drinking 
magnates of Thessaly, the swaggering, fighting, love- 
making, convivial countrymen of Alkaios. The 
Aiolian mood, like the Aiolians themselves, was joyous and 
full of movement, frank and fair, without lurking meanness 
or shyness. If the Dorian mood suited the close-locked con- 
flict of infantry, the martial dash of the Aiolian mood made it 
fit for the Kaorépevor, the immetoc vopoc.” 

The Lydian mood, originally a flute-melody, was introduced 
as a vopoc éemexhoewoc or dirge, and the tender, plaintive strains 
were chiefly used in lamentations for the dead. 
Aristotle says (Pol. 8 end) that the Lydian mood 
was especially adapted to boys, dua ro dtvacbar Kéopor 7’ Exe 
dua kal radeiav. The simplicity of the composition, and the 
naturally plaintive tone of boys’ voices, are reasons that lie 
nearer to us. 

The Pindaric odes were accompanied now with the cithern, 
now with the flute (clarionet), now with both. In Pindar’s 
time the instrumentation was still subordinate. 


Dorian. 


Aiolian. 


Lydian. 


* See Wesrpual, Metrik, I. p. 273, for the authorities. 
? See Westrnat, Metrik, I. p. 264. 
5 rpémrer TOL TWAacW aowodaBpakraic Aiodig appovia.—PRATINAS. 
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The third element of the form is the dance; song, music, 
dance, being the trinity. This, of course, has perished for us 
beyond all recovery, and only the names o7popi, 
avtestpopy, and émwdd¢g remain to remind us that 
the rhythmical movement of the chorus added to the charm 
of the performance. The strophic poems of Pindar are pro- 
cessional, not orchestic. 


Dance. 


VIII. 


Careful dialect study will always separate the more or less 
sophisticated language of literature from the native speech. 
There is scarcely a writer in dialect that has not 
been assailed for infidelity to the spoken tongue; 
and if this is true of those who have tried to reproduce the 
dialect faithfully, what shall be said of the make-believes, 
such as Burns and Mistral?* What shall be said of the lyric 
poets of Greece, who seem to have shifted and blended dia- 
lects according to rhythm and mood ?* 

Doubtless, to a certain extent, the dialect was dictated by 
the origin of the department. Lyric poetry emerging from 
the Epos could not throw off the authority of Epic forms, but 
the so-called Epic dialect is itself composite, and the Doric 
strains, with which the Epic language was tempered by Stesi- 
choros, became characteristic of the higher lyric. And yet 
such is the freedom with which the Ionian Simonides and the 
Theban Pindar handle the language, that we must leave a 
wide margin for individual susceptibility. Those who trans- 
late Homer back into the original Aiolic may yet reconstruct 
a Pindar in uniform dialect. But till this is done it may be 
provisionally assumed that Pindar used an artistic dialect that 
had no definite relation to the spoken language, and it may 
be added that if such a uniform dialect should be established, 


DIALECT. 


1 “TMistral’s poems] are written in a dialect which is neither the real 
old Provengal nor the modern patois, but a combination of the poet’s 
own.”’—G. Monon. 

2 AnrENS, Ueber die Mischung der Dialecte in der griechischen Lyrik. 
(Verh. der Gott. Phil.-versamml., 1852, p. 55 sq.) 
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it would be a contradiction of the subtile variety that Pindar 
is always producing out of his material, and always producing 
with as full consciousness as true poets ever have. Pindar 
rejoices in his play with language; he rings changes on words, 
he toys with synonyms, he loves the discord of the oxymoron, 
and those who think that such artistic devices are too me- 
chanical forget that before plastic art had developed its 
Jinesse, song had served an apprenticeship of ages. While 
awaiting, then, new light, it may be permissible to call Pindar’s 
language an artistic dialect, and to give a rapid summary of 
the chief peculiarities that mark it. 

The basis is the language of the Epic, itself composite, and 
with this are blended in varying proportions Aiolic and Doric 
forms. None of these elements appears in its ex- 
tremes. The flow of the Epic is retained, but cer- 
tain forms familiar in Homer are discarded. There are no 
echoing verbs in -aw, there is no -¢, no infinitive in -epevar. 
The Doric majesty and sonorous fulness of utterance enter 
into the composition, but the older and stiffer inflections are 
set aside. The first person plural ends in -pev and not in -pes, 
Pindar says rov not rw, rove not rwc. The Aiolic gives fire 
and passion and a certain familiar sweetness as well, but the 
Boeotian variety was not refined, and, in spite of local criti- 
cism, Pindar preferred the Asiatic forin of the dialect. Thus 
trebly and more than trebly composite, Pindar’s language 
shifts with the character of his rhythms. The three moods 
—Dorian, Aiolian, Lydian—call for different coloring, and 
the mobile Aiolian measures show the greatest number of 
recondite forms, so that dialect, rhythm, plan, imagery, are all 
in accord. Ahrens has seen in the dialect of Pindar the in- 
fluence of Delphic speech. So, for instance, the use of év 
with the accusative, the elision of -c in wept. But the evidence 
seems too slight, and while the study of Pindar by the light 
of Hesiod is instructive, the theory that they both used a 
Delphic dialect remains an ingenious suggestion and nothing 
more. 

In the following exhibit only those points are dwelt on that 


Mixed. 
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might give the student trouble as to the recognition of forms. 
The more familiar facts are briefly stated.’ 
VoweE ts.—é for Epic». So where 4 comes from an original 
a, as in the sing. of the A- declension, apy, apyac, apxa, apyar: 
in fut., aor., perf. of verbs in -déw as avddcouar (O. 2, 
101), éréApacay (O. 2,75), reroApaxe (P. 5,117). So 
also reOvaxérwy. But forms from xraouat retain 9 as krnodpe- 
vat (N. 9, 52), ®cAoxrHrao (P. 1, 50), and also those from xpaw, 
xXpaopar, as yonoer (P. 4, 6), xpnobev (O. 2, 43), xpnapdc (P. 4, 
60). On @ in the augment see p. Ixxxv. Derivatives 
of the A- declension and of verbs in -dw have G, as 
vexagopia (P. 1, 59), kuBepvaarac (P. 10, 72), prapoovvar (O. 8, 
74). So in compounds of which the second part usually be- 
gins with y, as kaxayopray (P. 2, 53), evavope (O. 1, 24). The 
personal endings -pyv and -e€ny (3 p. dual) are in Pindar -pay 
and -o@av, as ikdpay (P. 4, 105), cresodobay (O. 9, 49). For 
-nv7 we find -ava, as KuAAdvac (O. 6, 77), Kupavag (P. 4, 279). 
Whether we are to read eiphva or eipava (O. 13,7), "AOqrvae or 
"AOava (P. 7,1), is disputed. In this ed. ’A@avaia has been 
preferred to ’A@nvaig, and ’Adkpuhva to “AXkuava. Feminine 
abstracts in -rms show a as rayurae (O. 1, 95), caxdrara (P. 2, 
35). So adverbs in -9 and in -8y, as kpude (O. 1, 47), cpuBdav 
(O. 3,13). The others cannot be reduced to classes and must 
be watched. Doric is 9 for & in ’Apgudpnoc (P. 8, 56), ’Apdua- 
pov (O. 6, 18 al.). 
m is retained in verb forms and verbals from verbs in -éa, 
as djoev (P. 4, 71), airnowy (O. 5, 20), éduvhOny (P. 11, 38), 
, where though many have éd.dOnv, as akevfray (O. 9, 35), 
retained. oarnoipaxoc (P.9, 93). There are a few exceptions, 
as gwvace from gwvéw (O. 13, 67); a few variations, now n, 
now a. So the MSS. vary between Oeddunroy and Oeddpuaror 
(O. 8,7). 1 remains in the augment of verbs, beginning with 


Vowels. 


1 The ensuing pages are abridged from the dissertation of W. A. PETER, 
De dialecto Pindari, Halle, 1866, with corrections and adaptations. Use 
has also been made of E. Muckr, De dialectis Stesichori, Ibyci, Simonidis, 
Bacchylidis aliorumque poetarum choricorum cum Pindarica comparatis. 
Leipzig, 1879. 
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€ as ijAmero (P. 4, 243), in the subjunctive endings as Gary 
(O. 3, 13), the opt. in -tyv as eideiny (O. 13, 46), in the aor. 
pass. gavn (O. 1, 74), Aion (O. 2, 47). Nominatives of the 
3d. decl. in -np and -ys are unchanged. So is ddwrné. So 
words in -mptov as ypnorihpoy (O. 9,7), compounds the second 
part of which goes back to an initial e, as dodtynperpoc (O. 8, 
20), evgparoc (O. 6, 98), doparnddrac (P. 5,115). Substantives 
of the 3d decl. in -npa, as rapa (O. 2, 21), otxnua (O. 2, 10). 
Adj. in -npos and -ndos that are not related to a- stems. So 
vimrd¢ (O. 2, 24), Aaenpdc (O. 12, 4). Words ending in -as, 
-s, as ynpac (O. 1, 83), pyote (O. 7, 55), kpnmic (O. 4, 138). 
A noteworthy exception is pave (P. 4,159). Adjectives in 
“jus, as dphioc (O. 2, 46), adverbs in 9, and their compounds, 
n, On, mh, pnde, phre, THe (P. 11, 23), adjectives compounded 
with Apt-, numerals in -yKovra, as HuiBeoc (P. 4, 12), eEqvovraxe 
(O. 13, 99). Verbs generally retain a penultimate ». So dpA- 
yw (P. 2, 63), Afyw (P. 4, 292). Ovaoxw, cadouar, and forms 
from 7Ancow and zhyvu are the main exceptions. Other re- 
tentions of » than those mentioned cannot be reduced to rule. 
& fore. This also is Doric. So oxapde (O. 3, 14. 18) for 
oxtepoc. Still Pindar does not say iapde nor ‘Tdpwr. = raprvw 
is Ionic and Epie as well as Doric, rapvorrae (O. 12, 
6), rpapoca = rpéporsa (P. 2, 44), rpadev = rpepery 
(P. 4, 115), rpaxor = rpéxov (P. 8, 32). 
Under « note that Pindar has xevede (or Kewvdc), adeddede, 
never Kevoc, adeApdc. 1 is rejected in dpvedc, as adveay (O. 1, 
10), apveate (P. 11,15). For cdeuvoc, paetvoc, ceda- 
decvoc, we find also the Aiolic form in -ewvos. So 
kheevvac (P. 5, 20, etc.), ceAadervoy (P. 3, 113 al.), daevydy 
(Oy 1))6;ete?). 
ow in Pindar is always wy (O. 1,111 al.). OvrAuproe (O. 3, 
36 al.) varies with “Odvuroc (O. 1, 54 al.), but the OX. form 
is far more common (more than 4:1). pdvoc is 
more common than povroc, vdcoc than vovaoc, Kodpoc 
alone is used, but «épa outnumbers xovpa. We find dovpi (O. 
6,17) as well as dopé (I. 4 [5], 42), ovpoc less frequently than 
opog. Arévvooc is the normal form for Pindar. Syracuse is 


a for e. 
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Lupaxooa (P. 2,1) or Lupaxoooa (O. 6, 6), never ZupdKovsar. 
So the derivatives. The Aiolic évupa has expelled both dvopa 
and ovvowa, the Aiolic -owa (for -ovria) in the present parti- 
ciple has taken the place of -ovca. So gépowa (P. 3, 15), 
Kpetouca (P. 9,17), Motca (for Movrea). Aiolic -ovor is used 
as well as Doric -ovtt, repervéotory (O. 2,79). See p. Ixxxv. . 
ConsoNnANTS. — yAépapoy for Brépapoy (O. 3, 12 al.), but 
ElexoBAegapov (P. 4,172). godde for éoOddc is Boeotian. So 
everywhere (O. 1, 99 al.). The first syllable is short, 
O. 2,19; P. 3, 66; N. 4,95. advre for ade 
everywhere (O. 1, 66), dékecOac for déxecOae (O. 4, 8 al.). For 
tore is found the Doric form roca (O. 6, 66). Noteworthy 
are oxxoe = bxoc (O. 6, 24), and d«xéovre = dxéor7e (O. 2, 74), 
and zetotca = revovoa (O. 7, 69), metdvTecot = recover (P. 


Consonarts. 


5, 50), eumerec = Evéreec (P. 8, 81), Kareroy = xarérecov (O. 
8, 38). 

Pindar has dooce (O. 9, 100 al.) as well as dooce (O. 2, 75 al.), 
rocaade (O. 1, 115) as well as réoa (O. 13, 71), péoooe (P. 4, 
224) as well as péaoe (P. 11, 52 al.), dre, after the Doric fash- 
ion (O. 10 [11], 86 al.), as well as dere (O. 9, 74), though in 
different senses. 

fp for 640 is Aiolic, and is used of the Centaur. epae- 
gova (P. 12, 2) is familiar from the Iliad (1, 268; 2, 148). 
8 is not changed before p in cexacuevoy (O. 1, 27), reOpde is a 
Doric form for Oespdc (O. 8, 25 and often). Metathesis and 
other slight variations explain themselves. 

Digamma.—Pindar seems to have used the digamma both 
in speech and in writing, and in this edition the example of 
Mommsen and Christ has been followed after some 
hesitation, and the digamma, though in skeleton- 
form, has been restored to the text." That the use was not 
rigid is clear. But from this irregularity we are not to draw 
the inference that Pindar only imitates the effects of the di- 
gamma, as seen in Epic poetry, although it must be admit- 
ted that the digammated words in Pindar are nearly all Ho- 


Digamma. 


1 Against the introduction of the digamma, see Muckg, p. 39. 
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meric. For, Fé, For (= édv), orig. oFot, oFé, oFedv. otda and 
tov (comp. wot and wit) have the digamma: moAda Fecdwe (O. 
2,94), mavra Fioarre vow (P. 3, 29), éwet Fidoy (P. 5, 84), and 
yet ovr idety (O. 6, 53), opp’ idoio’ (O. 14, 22). Add Fetdoc (O. 
8,19), Fetdopar (P. 4,21). Favdaverw (fr. cFavdaveyr) is found 
(P. 1, 29), Faddyre (P. 6, 51). Fepyov and its congeners, péeya 
Fépyov (P. 1, 29), Feeretvy (O. 13, 68 al.), yet eiwety (O. 1, 52 
al.), Féxoc (O. 6, 16; P. 2,16; 3,2; N. 7, 48), but égroc is 
more common, though some examples may be got rid of by 
emendation. Fotxoc (P. 7, 4) occurs, but also ofkoe (P. 1, 72), 
oixety is certain (P. 11, 64), not so Forcety, Favat, and Favdacow, 
once avaxrwy (O. 10 [11], 54). Fedmic (O. 18, 83), but edzric 
(O. 12, 6), as often. Féroc (O. 2,102). Feixoor (N. 6, 67). 
Fearépa (I. 7 [8], 44), but gorepov (O. 10 [11], 82), Fidtoc (O. 
13, 49). There are examples of Ficoc in Nemeans and Isth- 
mians; toov (O. 4, 22). ra Feodra occurs (P. 3, 59), éoexdc 
everywhere else, Fécare (O. 14, 20), Fn80¢ (O. 11 [10], 21), 
Fiirdoxov (O. 6, 30), but iorrAokdywr (P. 1,1). In proper 
names Faxot (O. 14, 21), é¢ dé Fuwdxdv (P. 4, 188), Frreada (O. 
9, 120), Frddaov (P. 9, 85 al.), Fuadduoov (O. 7, 76). In the 
Isthmians FicOudc, elsewhere “IcOudc (O. 8, 48). Probably 
Faoav (O. 5,12). The digamma in the middle of a word, 
aFedrria (P. 12, 31), aFdpre (P. 2, 37), is seldom indicated in 
this edition, e. g. dFdaray (P. 2, 283; 8, 24), as the chief object 
of the insertion is the very practical one of avoiding the per- 
petual explanation of hiatus, to which the young student of 
Greek should be made as sensitive as possible. 

Hratus.—True hiatus is rare in Pindar, though he some- 
times keeps a long vowel long before another vowel, as yAwaoa 
axdvac (O. 6, 82). For ’OpOwoia éypawer (O. 3, 29) 
Ahrens writes ’Op9woiac. The shortening of a long 
vowel before a vowel is not hiatus, as aGo0vdia toraroc (O. 10 
[11], 45), év Iéog eXoac (O. 10 [11], 47). In the case of a 
diphthong it would seem that « and v may be semi-consonant. 
Notice especially e. short in Pindar before a vowel, e. g. ixzeiov 
(O. 13, 68 al.).  av- is short in avaray (P. 2, 28), but in this 
ed. dFaray is preferred. d- is short in iyvevwr (P. 8, 35). 

4% 


Hiatus. 
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Crasis.—The ordinary crases, such as those with «ai, rd, rov, 
belong to the grammar. Some read wvag (P. 8, 67). @ ’piaro- 
Crasisand pevec (P. 8, 80), is ApHAEREsIS rather than crasis. 
Aphaeresis. Berok goes so far as to write dpyn ‘kdéEaro (P. 4, 
70), and dABw *voeiEaro (P. 4, 256). 

Eiston.—a is sometimes elided in 1 s. perf. act., émuehal? 
(O. 10 [11], 4); a in 1s. midd., péugop’ atcay (P. 11, 53), 
Yevoou’ aupi (O. 18, 52); in 3 pl. (often), cvdivdov7’ 
édridec (O. 12, 6); in inf., arobéoO azopov (O. 10 
[11], 44). « is elided in 1s., adinw aypovc (P. 4, 149); in 3 pl. 
(Doric), dyardfovr’ abvrixa (P. 4,241). Also wep’ for repi (see 
p- Ixxxvii.). o is elided in rovro (O. 6, 57 al.), xetvo (P. 9, 
74), dedpo (O. 8, 51), even in dvo (O. 6, 101; 9, 86), in 3 pl. 
midd.; 2 s. opt. midd., yévov’ oioc (P. 2, 72), and in the gen. 
s. O- decl. in -o1o, a non-Homeric freedom, AdXAor avacowy 
(P. 1, 39). 
ne ae SyNIZESIS is very common in Pindar, and it has 

ynizesis a ie Pas 
-and_ — been thought best to indicate it in the text as well 
Diaeresis. 
as DIAERESIS. 

First Deciension.—Pindar usually follows the Doric dia- 
lect here. Notice, however, the Aiolic shortening of TéA\ava 

First for TleAAjvn (O. 7, 86; 18, 109), Néwed (O. 13, 24), 
Declension. K jxyecd (O.10[11], 17), Meviera (0.14, 17). Comp. 
the Aiolic form ’Odvccea, retained in standard Greek. Also 
xpuaoxatra (P. 2,16), ériSdav (P. 4,140), and words in -rpiawa 
(O. 1, 40, 70; O. 8, 48; P. 2,12). G.s. mase. -ao (Aiolic), 
Kpovidao (P. 4,171), more commonly -a (Doric), Kpovida (O. 
8, 43). G. pl. -év (Doric), the only form: dperady azo racdy 
(O. 1,14). So the adj. addy (O. 6, 25), ete., with the accent 
on the last syllable, not d\Awy. Dat. pl. -ats far more fre- 
quently than -aor, as -ous far more frequently than -o1n. Acc. 
pl. -as, but also the Aiolic -as (I. 1, 24), as Aiolic -ous is sus- 
pected by Bergk (O. 2, 82). Proper names in -Aaos be- 
come -das (Doric), and follow the A- declension ’Apxecirac 
(P. 4, 65), "Apxeoiig (P. 4, 2), voc. Apxeoira (P. 4, 250. 298), 
but "IoAaog usually retains the open form (O. 9, 105; P. 9, 
85 al.). 


Elision. 
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Seconp Decienston.—-The gen. ends in -ovo or -ov, -o1o 
being susceptible of elision, as is noted p. Ixxxii. The 

Second Doric ace. pl. in -os is favored by the metre (O. 2, 
Declension. 78), where, however, the best MSS. have vagov: 
the metre does not require kaxaydpoc (O. 1, 53). 

Txirp Deciension.—The dat. pl. ends in -m, more fre- 
quently in -evot, sometimes (in o- stems) we find -ceoot, ra- 

Third Aaiopace (O. 9, 14), madkatoparecor (P. 8, 35), peya- 
Declension. ) oreyPéecouy (P. 2, 33). There is a good deal of 
variation, but nothing puzzling. So zoosi (O. 10 [11], 71 al.), 
moaiv (O. 10 [11], 62 al.), rédecouv (N. 10,63). gpaci has bet- 
ter warrant than gpeoi. Gen. -eos and -ewv are never contract- 
ed, but do admit synizesis. -e is more common than -é. In 
the nom. ace. pl. -ea is seldom contracted. From words in -«Ajjs 
we find N. ‘Hpaxdéne, G. “Hoaxdéoc, D. “HpaxAe? and ‘Hpaxdne, 
A. ‘Hpakdéa, V. ‘Hpacdeec. From words in -evs, G. Etpuadéoc 
(O. 3, 28), rarely EtpvaOjoc (P. 9, 86), D. Baoret (P. 1, 60), 
Bamdée (I. 3,18), Baorrje (P. 4, 2), Baorrtéa (P. 4, 32), Baorrtja 
(O. 1, 23), ’Odvacn (N. 8, 26). N. pl. Baor7jec (O. 9, 60), Ba- 
othéec (P. 5,97). Acc. Baardrjac (P. 3, 94), apeoréac (I. 1 [8], 
55). Words in -s retain -, zpaétoc (P. 12, 8), vGproc (O. 7, 
90). -@vyarnp has Ovyarépe (P. 2, 39) as well as Ovyarpi, Buya- 
zpa (O..9, 62) as well as Ovyarépa, and always Ovyazpec (P. 3, 
97). Aapérnp has Adparpa (O. 6,95). warépos (O. 7, 36 al.) 
occurs as well as tarpdc, parépos (P. 4, 74 al.) and parpoc, pa- 
répt (N.9, 4), and parpi. davip, besides the usual forms which 
are more common, has avépe (P. 4, 21), avépa (O. 9, 110), avé- 
pec (P. 4,173), avépwry (0.1, 66). From Zets Adc is far more 
common than Zyréc, Znvé is nearly as common as Ai (Ai). 
Zynva occurs twice (P. 4, 1943; 9, 64), Ada once. Tloce8dwv 
contracts aw into a, THooeday, or keeps open, and so all the 
cases except the dat., which is always Hogeddwm. A variant 
is Iorevdavoc (O. 18, 5. 40). 

The termination -Gev (-@e) occurs frequently. oéev takes 
the prepositions of the genitive é« and apa. 
The local -8e (whither) is not common, -6 except 
in 700, ro0t, occurs only thrice. 


-Qev, -de, -O. 
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GENDER. — Tdprapoc (P.1, 15) is fem. So is “IcOpde al- 
ways (O.7, 81; 8, 48 al.), céwy, commonly fem. in the Od., 
is always fem. in Pindar. Mapa@wr is fem. (O. 13, 
110), aiwy varies (fem. P. 4, 186; 5, 7), ai@fp is 
sometimes fem., as in Homer (O. 1, 6; 18, 88), sometimes 
masce. (O. 7, 67 al.). : 

Anpsectives.—Pindar, like other poets, sometimes uses ad- 
jectives of two terminations instead of three, ovy poupidio za- 
Acpa (O. 9, 28), oryadov dpaxaviay (P. 9, 100); 
more commonly and more poetically adjectives of 
three terminations instead of two: a@avara Géric (P. 3, 100), 
Addov Oeoduarac (O. 6, 59), axvhray paBdoy (O. 9, 35), rap- 
povipay evoamoriay (P. 7,15). Of the less common forms of 
modvs note to\d\ov = woAV (O. 10 [1 1], 40), worete = worAXodC 
(P. 4, 56), wod€owv = roddote (O. 18, 44). The old aceentua- 
tions—opoioc, épnpoc, erotpwoc—are retained. 

Comparison.—Pindar is fairly regularly in his comparison. 
Eustathios says that he has a leaning to the endings -eorepos, 
-cotatos, as «dOovéorepoy (O, 2, 104), amovéarepor 
(O. 2, 68), aidocéoraroy (O. 3, 42). rayurarwy = 
raxistwv (O. 1,77) is peculiar to Pindar. aépow forms zép- 
owv (O. 1,114). paxpde forms pacowy (O. 13, 114) as well 
AS PaKpOTEpoc, 

Pronouns, Personal. —N. éyév once before a vowel (P. 
3, 77). o% or rv. Gen. oéo, ced, oéfev. D. eroi or pot (the 
latter being far more common), oot, rot, tiv, of which 
to. is always enclitic, while tt like +4 is emphatic. 
Fotis common. I have not ventured to write Fiy with Her- 
mann and Béckh (P. 4, 36). (See G, Meyer, Gr. Gram. §§ 411, 
414.) Acc. éué and pé, o¢, Fé (O. 9,15). In the plural N. 
Gupes. D. dppiv, Gupr, tpiv (once), tppiv, tppr, odior, opiow, 
od, div. Acc. dupe, type, ope. viv (Doric) is preferred by 
recent editors to the Epic piv, which is found not infrequent- 
ly inthe MSS. There are no reflexives. The emphatic forms 
of avrée suffice. Of the possessives note dpés = Hyérepoc—épde 
(P. 3, 41; 4, 27); réos (Doric) is far more common than 
ods, éds is nearly four times as common as 8s: for tyérepos we 


Gender. 


Adjectives. 





Comparison. 
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find ioc (P. 7,153 8, 66), apd¢ occurs once (P. 5, 102), o¢e- 
repo¢ = airwy (P.10, 38; I. 2, 27) twice, oérepog usually be- 
ing = é0c, while éd¢ is once used for the possessive of the pl. 
(P. 2,91). The article has Doric a in the fem. So has the 
relative. Notice rai = ai, 6 = é¢ (P. 1, 74 al.). 

Vers.—The augment is often omitted, both syllabic and 
temporal, but it is safer to read a before two consonants long ; 

Verb. hence dpye (O. 10 [11], 51), bwapyer. (P. 4, 205). 
Augment. qi, av, ev, ec are unchanged. 

Of the terminations in the pres. act. -ovre (Doric) or -owr 
(Aiolic) are used.to the exclusion of -over, -ovm cannot take 
Termina- ¥Y épeAKvorixdy, and hence -ow must be used be- 

tions. fore vowels. On the so-called short subjunctive, 
see note on O. 1, 7. 

-ev is More common than -ew in the inf. ordywev = orjvac 
(P. 4, 2), Bapev = Piyvac (P. 4, 39), whereas a long vowel be- 
fore -pev would not be allowed in Homer. éupevac occurs, 
but gupev is nearly twice as common. The Doric yapver (O. 
1, 8), rpapev (P. 4, 115) has the authority of the MSS., not 
the cogency of metre.’ yeydwerv (Doric) is from a theoretical 
yeyakw, and is = yeyovévar (O. 6, 49). 

In the participles -ovwa (Aiolic) is used exclusively in the 
fem. pres. -ats and -aiea (Aiolic) in the masc. and fem. aor., 
but never in Bac: avaBac (O. 13, 86), xaraBae (O. 
6, 58). Two perfect participles have present end- 
ings: wedpixovrac (P. 4, 183), cexAadorvrac (P. 4, 179). 

In the passive the open forms, -eat, -eo, are preferred, with 
synizesis, if needful (but always décev). -peo@a for -peOa oc- 
curs (P. 10, 28). In the 3 pl. aor. pass. -ev is used 
as needed, garvev (O. 10 [11], 88), duaber (P. 8, 17). 
So in the active éBar (O. 2, 38), éyvoy (P. 4, 120). 

Many verbs in -f# form the future and aor. in & instead of 
the ordinary o (see G. Meyer, Gr. Gram. § 529). 
kdeteey (O. 1, 110), evxretEae (P. 9, 99), karepdpucer 
(O. 6, 56), aropAavpigaca (P. 3, 12). iwier (P. 4, 237), a 


Participle. 


Passive. 


Classes. 


? Impugned by Curist, Philol, XXV. p. 628; Muckxs, p, 29. 
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Pindaric word, simply follows the analogy of onomatopoetic 
verbs in -Gw, which regularly have § as adddakev (O. 7, 37). 
Verbs in Others vary. cwudfw forms kwyudéare (N. 2, 24) and 

Lo. kwpacatc (N.11, 28); Kouifw, kopucoy (O. 2,16) and 
kopigae (P. 5, 51); trarrialw, bravriagev (P. 4, 185) and irar- 
ridgacca (P. 8, 11) 3 dpralw, dprace (P. 8, 44) and apratarc 
(P. 4, 34); dppocay (P. 3, 114), but in the compound évappe- 
Eac (0. 3,5). Only a few verbs in -# double o in the o- forms, 
as Depuoodpevoc (P. 4,141), whereas future and aor. «, preceded 
by a short vowel, are often doubled: gpdecaro (O. 1, 25), éxa- 
Aeaoe (O. 6, 58), &vvocey (P. 12,11). This so-called gemina- 
tion is a reappearance (G. Meyer, Gr. Gram. § 224). 

Pindar uses the Homeric éddcnoev (P. 6, 40), but also the 
common édogay (O. 5, 16); once he uses éxdidaoxnoer (P. 4, 
217); aivéw increases in 9 except three times; verbs in -atve 
have -ava in the aor. 

Contract Verbs. Pindar contracts regularly the verbs in 
-a», vaterdw, an Epic verb, is the only one left open, vate- 
Contract 7aovrec (O.6,78; P. 4,180). Verbs in -ew contract 
Verbs. -ee and -eet into -e, but -eo, -eor, -ew are never con- 
tracted. Verbs in -ow contract. 

Verbs in -m. Bete (P. 8, 11), dedot (P. 4, 265), are found 
as from verbs in -@, but riOnoe (P. 2,10) and didwar (P. 5, 65) 
Verbs in also occur. There is much dispute about the read- 

De ing in P. 4, 155 (where see the notes). dédoe (Aio- 
lic) is the only form used for the imperative. The short 
forms, 7i@ev (P. 8, 65), mapéoray (O. 10 [11], 58), caréoray 
(P. 4, 185) = ériecay, tapéarnoay, karéornoay may be noticed. 
dovvae occurs once (P. 4, 35), otherwise ddpuer is the rule (see 
p. Ixxxv.). The passive forms require no special exhibit. The 
first aorist middle of ri@ype balances the second, each occur- 
ring four times, Onxapevoc (P. 4, 29), Oéuerar (O. 14, 9). No- 
tice Eparar, 3 s. pres. subj. midd. from gpapa: (P. 4, 92). 

Pr. s., 1. eipt, 2. goat, 3. éori: pl., 1. ceiver, 3. evré, once eiciv 
(P. 5,116). Inf., éuper or Eupevar. Part., gw, éotoa. Impf. 
s., 3. nv: pl. 3. éoav or écoav. Fut. s., 1. éocopat, 3. Eooerar, 
éaerat,éora. Inf., ececIat, tcoec9ar. Part., éoodpervoc. 
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gayi has for its third pers. pl. davri. tea is.a Doric verb 
= olda. 

PREPOSITIONS.—tapd, avd, kata are apocopated when apo- 
cope is needful. dpvace (P. 4, 54) = avaprdoet, so durvaceev 
Preposi: (P.1,47). Kav vopov (O. 8, 78) = kara vopoy, Ka- 

nan, merov (QO. 8, 38) = karérecov, Comp. Alkm. fr. 38: 
kaBaivwy. wort (Doric) = zpéc. It is elided once zor acrwr 
(O. 7, 90), and rarely used in compounds zortorafwy (P. 4, 
137), and in five other words. The regular zpdc is far more 
common. 

eis is suffered only before vowels, and when a long syllable 
is needed, and in composition eiowWérw (I. 7 [8], 36) is the only 
example. Everywhere else we find é¢. év with the acc., an 
especial Boeotian peculiarity, is found only in Aiolic odes 
(P. 2,11. 863 5, 38). 

aept is elided wep’ arAdrov (O. 6, 38), wep’ abrae (P. 4, 265), 
nepantwyv (P. 8, 52). For pera the Aiolic weSa is found (P. 5, 
47; 8, 74). In comp. mecdpenpay (O. 12, 12). sv occurs 
only three times, once alone (N. 4, 25), twice in composition. 


1X. 


Pindar’s syntax differs from Homer’s at many points, but 
it is not easy to tell what belongs to the period, what to the 
department, what to the individual. Only the most 
important points can be touched here,’ and com- 
pleteness of statistic is not attempted. 

One mark of advance is the extension of the substantive 
use of the neuter adjective, which can itself take another ad- 

Neuter jective. We feel ourselves nearer to Thukydides 
Adjective. than to Homer when we read reprvov éxdpepor (I. 6 
[7], 40), arepe? avy ayaly (O. 2, 33), év apetBorre (N. 11, 42). 

The scarcity of the dual is also noteworthy. The dual is 
preserved chiefly by Homer and the Attic writers. 
In the Attic orators, even, it dies out as we come 
down. It is not found in the Ionic of Herodotos, It is a 


SYNTAX. 


Dual. 


1 ErpMANN, De Pindari usu syntactico, Halle, 1867. 
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stranger to Asiatic Aiolic, as it is a stranger to Latin. In 
P. there are very few examples. The dual substantive, yepoty 
(O. 13, 95), is a rarity, and so is wodoty (N. 9, 47), but such 
duals are found occasionally even in the so-called com- 
mon dialect. kxaovyvfjra (O. 13, 6) is not dual, and we must 
be satisfied with an occasional dual participle, aruopévw (O. 
8, 39), karaBarvre (O. 9, 46). It is very unlikely that P. 
should have used the few dual verbs (O. 2, 97: yapveror, O. 
9, 49: krisodo8av) without a full appreciation of the dual 
force.’ 

The distributive plural as 0. 12,9: rov pedrdovrwr gpadai, 
O. 9, 21: orepdvwr dwro, P. 1,4: mpoopiwy apBorac, P. 10, 
72: modiwy KuPepvaorec, the use of the plural abstract as con- 
crete, ayAatar, dperai, and the like, are Pindaric. The Homeric 
use of the abstract plural is not common. See note on O. 5, 
20. The plural of stateliness—dayyeNiat, ddpot, OaAapon, AEKTpa 
—occurs often. In P. 3, 66 we have a plural of courtliness 
and reserve. A remarkable plural for singular is found in 
O. 9, 60. 

Peculiarities of concord, such as the singular verb with 
combined subjects (O. 5,15; P.2,10; 4,66; 10, 4.10; 11, 

Concord. 45), and neut. pl. with verb. pl. (O. 8,12; 10 [11], 

oxnpa 93; P.1,13; 4,121), may be passed over with 
Twdapicsy. bare mention. Not so the oxnpa ITevdapecdr, 
which, however, hardly deserves its name, for the trustworthy 
examples are few. The peculiarity of this figure is the com- 
bination of a plural substantive with a singular verb. The 
verb precedes, and, as the singular is the general and the plu- 
ral is the particular, we have not so much a want of concord 
as an after-thought. As it is, most of the Pindaric instances 
have disappeared under critical treatment. See the note on 
O. 11 (10), 6. 

The case-register of a poet is of especial importance for his 
style, and Pindar’s use of the cases shows in an eminent de- 


' The dual is claimed as Boeotian on slight evidence, MetstTErR, Gr. 
Dial. I. p. 272. 
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erce his genius for vivid presentation.’ His free use of the 
accusative is a return to the original sweep of the case. What 

Cases. 18 called the outer object is really an extension of 
Accusative. the inner object. dvdpa kreive is avdpoxraciay 
moteto0ae or else dvdpoxrovoy etvat. The countless number of 
outer objects is apt to obscure the inner object, in which al- 
most all the variety of the accusative lies. In Pindar the 
inner object has its wide poetic, its wide popular sweep. 
vixayv ‘“EXXdda (P. 12, 6) is commonplace. Not so wxav épd- 
pov (O. 4, 20), var orepavoy (N. 5, 5). To the same class 
belongs zip mvéovrwy (O. 7,715 18, 90), ad\car dpwrvra (O. 9, 
119), doe ypvody (O. 7, 50), dpOarpov avrépreee Mava (O. 3, 
20), ov kara O€vdpea OadXEV 6 ywpoc (O. 8, 23). A very dif- 
ferent effect would have been produced by wse ypvaw, dévepes- 
ow eOadXev. 

The adverbial accusative is so familiar a form of the inner 
object that it is not necessary to cite examples, especially of 
Adverbial the neuter accusatives. Nor need we note such 
Accusative. Gommon uses as ofknyv and TpoTov. Kapov ei P0EyEaro 
(P. 1,81) reminds one of Sophokles’ capor 0 ephxere (Ai. 34). 
The appositive accusative, the object effected, of the sentence, 
amowa (O. 7,16 al.), yap (O. 10 [11], 86 al.), is often dis- 
tinctly felt in its case-relation, though the post-Homeric dead- 
ening of ydprv is also found, Acc yapey (P. 3, 95). 

An old use of the accusative of the outer object is the com- 
bination with passives, intransitives, adjectives, verbal nouns, 
Accusative not otherwise felt than such loose English com- 

of part. pounds as “ hoof-bound,” “shoulder-shotten,” “ foot- 
sore,” ‘‘heart-sick.” In Pindar these accusatives refer chiefly 
to the body and its parts, either as such or as the seat of 
thought and emotion, seldom to abstracts. ORS. MEAN, KPwWTa, 
naif ai ad YOTA, NTOP, cos 4 ppévac, opyary, Wuyay, Bupdr, 
voov, ouatY, TAaXOC, MHTUW, apEerar. elooc and odvuy are hardly 
felt as abstracts. 


? ErpMANN, |. c.; Friese, De casuum singulari apud Pindarum usu, Ber- 
lin, 1866. 
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Double accusatives in Pindar show few extensions of any 
importance. épépw takes the acc. of the whole and the ace. 

Double Of the part, a familiar Homeric figure, AXadyvae vey 
Accusative. day yévewov epepov (O. 1, 68). egpnudw takes the 
acc. of the person and the ace. of the thing (P. 3, 97), some- 
what strangely; pépoc, however, may be an after- thought. 
The factitive predicate is boldly used in P. 4, 6: ypyoer oixt- 
orjpa Barrov, “ Battos for the leader.” Proleptic (predica- 
tive) uses must be watched. The absence of the article leaves 
the adjective and substantive, as in Latin, without any exter- 
nal indication of the figure. So O.1, 68: Adyvar vy péday 
(“to blackness”) yévewov Epepor, v. 82: Ta KE TIe avw@VvupoV 
ynpac... efor; v. 88: EXev .. . mapPEvoy ovvevvoy, and so in 
almost every ode. 

The acc. of extent in space and time requires no notice.’ 
The terminal accusative, which is not a whither-case, but only 

Terminal 4 Characteristic of motion, occurs in Pindar, who, 
Accusatives ike Homer, limits it to a comparatively narrow 
range of verbs and substantives. ‘xe and its kindred should 
not be counted,—they are transitive like Shakespeare’s “arrive,” 
—but edOeiv, poreiv, Syvat, vicecOar cannot be excluded. So 
éhOeivy with wediov (P. 5, 52), péyapor (P. 4, 134), ddpov (O. 14, 
20), Kpdvov (O. 1, 111), AeBvar (1. 3 [4], 72). I. 2,48: A0ator 
EhOnc seems doubtful. O. 2, 105: atvoy éBa xépoe has given 
way to atvoy éréHa, but O. 9, 76: wedioy podwr, and N. 10, 35: 
émorev “Hpac tov evavopa adv stand. Pindar far prefers the 
more concrete preposition, and it is a mistake to attempt the 
extension of the terminal accusative, as has been done. 

The genitive as a fossilized adjective stands in the same 
relation to the substantive as the accusative to the verb. The 
denominative verb takes the genitive by reason of its 
substantive element, just as the adjective takes the 
accusative by reason of the verbal activity in the floating predi- 
cate. Noteworthy is the large employment of the adj. in -to¢ 


Genitive 


1 Two rather free uses of the acc. of extent are to be found in P. 4, 
83; 5, 33. 
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for relations otherwise expressed by the genitive, especially of 
possession, origin, time, place. The dialectical preference for 

and _—-to¢ instead of the gen. of the father is marked.’ In 
Adj.in 10S. Attic 6 pev KXeuvietoc ovroc (Plat. Gorg. 482 D) is 
said with a tone of poetic persiflage; to Pindar himself the 
effect may have been less striking than it is to us. So w 
Kpéme rat (O. 2, 13), Mooedavioy Kréarov (O. 10 [11], 30), 
Zevapxeov ... vidv (P. 8, 19). 

With the genitive proper is blended the ablative. The sig- 
Ablative  Nifications of the two cases often meet in languages 
Genitive. in which the forms are quite distinct. Of special 
uses of the genitive in either direction there is not much to 
note. Possession, origin, cause, material, are familiar every- 
Gen.of Where. The genitive of material varies with the 
Material. adjective. Aldevoc is the rule, but Iapiov déiBou (N. 
4, 81) is a necessity, as in prose.” ddaparruro¢g is used once 
(P. 4, 224), adaparroe once (P. 4, 71), €& addpavroc once (fr. 
IX. 2,3). ypuceoc, which, however, is often used figuratively, 
is far more common than ypvuaov. 

Quality is everywhere in the language expressed by the 
adjective, and there is no example of a genitive of quality in 
Pindar.“ The appositive genitive is rare, as dpaxdvrwy gdfsa 
(P. 10, 47), where dpaxdvrevoe od3ac might have been used. 
Kaoropocg (sia (P. 11, 61), Atavrog ddxa (I. 3 [4], 53), cBévoc 
jpudvwr (O. 6, 22), Ajpa Kopwridocg (P. 3, 25), are familiar 
idioms. Pindar can even say, P. 6,35: Mesoaviov yéporroc 
covnbeica py Bdace maida For, and the boldness of P. 1, 73: 
Tupoarwy adadaroc... idwy, 1S exemplary. 

The genitive in the predicate is common. So after eivar 


1 Berek, G. L. G.I. p.57. Possession: ody ’Ayapeuvovia Wye (P. 11, 
20), Neordpevoy dpa (P. 6, 32), dvOe’ Agpodiota (N. 7,53). Time: éove- 
piog préyer (N. 6, 43), wéAmrovrar évvbyor (P. 3, 78), éorrepiare dowatc (P. 
3, 19), papepiay ovdé pera vicrac (N. 6,7), weumratoy yeyevnpévor (0. 6, 
53). The Hebrew says “the son of five days.” Place: étvadiay Bapev 
(P. 4, 39), éartyouviduoy Bpédoc (P. 9, 67). 

? For an application of this in criticism, see P. 4, 206. 

* It is almost incredible that scholars should have been found to com- 
bine ddpovg aBpdraroc = ddpove aBpotc (P. 11, 34). 
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(O.9,57; P. 3,60). pureverOa has the privilege of yiyveoGar 
(P. 4, 256), cecAjoOae is an extension of etvae (P. 3, 67). On 
the genitive with zeupber, see O. 8, 43, and consult further the 
note on O. 4, 10. 
The comparative genitive, which is an ablative, allows the 
well-known brachylogy, hardly felt in English. ’Odvpiac 
Comparatio Gywva déprepor (O. i, 7) = (rou) ‘Odvuprriac (ayo- 
compendiaria. yo) dydva déprepov, where I have not thought 
it worthy of a note. A remarkable comparative is zpiv with 
the gen., mpiv &pac (P. 4, 43), where it is quasi-prepositional. 
Of the verbs of hitting and touching the most remarkable 
deviations are in the direction of the dative, for which see 
Unusual p. xciv. An unusual construction is tuvory dpyxe 
Constructions. (N_ 3,10), where we should expect the genitive. 
The cpyn is the tproc, dpxe is 4pxouern turer or dvaf3adXov. 
The common uses of the genitive, whether referred to the 
genitive proper or the ablative genitive, or left to hover be- 
tween the two, need not detain us. So the genitive after 
verbs of desire (P. 2, 27; 3, 20), under which class dpovey (P. 
10, 61) and épyay, after Christ’s conjecture (P. 6, 50), the gen. 
of remembering (P. 9, 95) and forgetting (O. 8,72; P. 4,41), 
of hearing (P. 1, 2; 4, 135), of the part by which such as 
xewpoc (P. 9, 132), abyévwr (N. 1, 44)—with strong ablative 
leaning —the gen. of price (O. 12, 12; P. 1, 39), of cause 
(O. 7, 6), of time within which (O. 6, 61; P. 4, 40). 
The genitive as a whence-case is used with somewhat more 
freedom than in prose. Outside of the verbs of separation 
Gia ane the boldest is O. 1, 58: Kepadade PBaXdety, and 
whence-cases the interpretation there is doubtful. See also 
note on O. 4,10. For all local uses Pindar greatly prefers 
the preposition, which he employs with peculiar clearness 
and force. Avw with the gen. is perfectly legitimate (O. 2, 
57; P. 3, 50; 11, 34), but he has é twice (O. 4,19; I. 7 
[s}, 5). : 
The genitive absolute will be taken up under the participle, 
but it may be said here that Pindar seems to go somewhat 
beyond the Homeric limits. 
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The dative case in Pindar shows the three elements—the 
dative proper, or personal dative (Latin dative), the local da- 
tive, and the instrumental, or, better, comitative. 
The personal dative is a locative plus sensibility ; 
the locative is limited in its range; the comitative has a per- 
sonal as well as a local character, and this is brought out 
especially when it is reinforced by ovr. 

The personal dative is used in Pindar with poetic freedom, 
but the difference from Homeric use and from prose use are 
Personal not startling for the most part. The difference is a 
Dative. difference of degree, not of kind, and it is unneces- 
sary to go through the categories of the dative of possession 
(so-called), of profit and loss, freely combined with verbal 
nouns as well as with verbs, the ethic dative. It may, how- 
ever, be worth while to say that there is no double dative in 
the sense of whole and part as in the acc. (cxjpa cal’ ddov 
kat pepoc). In Pindar, as in Homer, the dative of the whole 
depends on the complex with the second dative. So O. 2,16: 
cipovpay rarpiay odtat Kopicov oH yEV EL, odioi depends 
on the whole group, dpovpay rarpiay Kopucoy orm yéver. 
The dative of reference (O. 2,93: gwvdevra ouverotat), the 
dative of the participle (O. 8, 60: eiddrs, “to one that knows”), 
(P.10,67: rewpwrre, “to one that tests”), which is the beginning 
of a dat. absol. that did not ripen, the dative with verbals in -rdc¢ 
all belong to the common apparatus of the language. The 
so-called dative of the agent, however, is really a dative of 
personal interest. The agency is only an inference. The 
prose construction is generally with the perf. or equivalent 
aor. (cf. P. 1, 73: apy@ dapacbévrec). On the construction 
with the present, see O. 8,30; 12,3. The Homeric construc- 
tion of déyouae with dat. is used in Pindar also. The giver is 
interested as well as the receiver. See notes on O, 13, 29 
and. P. 4, 21. 

The conception often seems to be in suspense between the 
personal dative and the local. The dat. of inclination is a 
personal dative. So the dat. with «divecOa, N. 4,15: rode 
pérer keic, but in O. 1, 92: "AdApeod wépw KALBeioa, it would 


Dative. 
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seem to be rather instrumental, as in P. 10, 51: gpewcov yOovi. 
In O. 6, 58: ’AAdeg KaraBac péoow, it is better to personify. 

An unusual extension of the personal dative is seen in verbs 
of touching, which in Pindar are construed as verbs of ap- 
proach, though the other construction with the gen. is also 
known to him. wWavw has the dat., P. 9, 130; the normal 
gen., O. 6, 35; N. 5, 423; a@mrova the dat., P. 10, 28; N. 8, 
36 (é.); I. 3 (4), 30; the gen., O. 3,43; P. 3,29; N. 8, 13. 
22; Ovyyarw the dat., P. 4,296; 9,425; gen., I. 1, 18. 

With some verbs which familiarly take the dative, Pindar 
occasionally uses a preposition to make the image more vivid. 
So especially éy with the favorite péyrypu, O.1,90; P. 4,251; 
I. 2,,29. 

The adjectives that vary between gen. and dat. vary accord- 
ing to the predominance of the fixed element or floating ele- 
ment (“his like,” “like him”), N. 5, 8. @iAoc as a subst. 
takes gen., as an adj., the dat., N. 4,22; I.1,5. There is a 
certain caprice in these matters that it is not profitable to 
pursue. In O. 3, 30: ’OpOwcia éypawer iepdy, the dat. gives 
an ugly but not unexampled hiatus which can be removed by 
substituting the gen. 

Of the adverbs, évdov, which regularly takes the gen. (as O. 
2,93; 7,62; P. 11, 64), takes the dat. (N. 3, 52; 7, 44). 
dyxe with dat. (N. 6, 11) is figurative, but ayyou (N. 9, 40) is 
local. The government of a dative by such a word as xouvw- 
viay (P. 1, 98) is an extension not to be wondered at in post- 
Homeric Greek, though not very common in the standard 
language. 

The comitative, or, as it is more usually called, the instru- 
mental dative, is common enough in Pindar, as O. 1, 49: 

pieidisid paxaipg rapov, but he often uses the more per- 
Gas esperital) sonal ouy, as ovv évrect (P. 12, 21), the more 
concrete év, as év yepat (P. 2,8). As the verbal 

noun has much of the verbal motion in Prada we are pre- 
pared for such extensions as I. 2, 13: “IoOpiay immooe vixav. 
Instrument, manner, cause, run into one another. They are 
all common in Pindar, and need not be cited. The causal 
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dative construction, however, it may be noted, is not so com- | 
mon in Homer. Whether the dative as the measure of dif- 
ference is instrumental or local is open to discussion. The 
local conception has simplicity in its favor. We can say da- 
gépery év, we can say éy Bacdyy. So wadq xparéwy (O. 8, 20) 
is “wherein” rather than “ whereby,” though local and in- 
strumental are not far apart. The descriptive dative, or dat. 
of manner, ddabe? vow (O. 2, 101), édevOépa gpevi (P. 2, 57), 
aabevel ypwri (P. 1, 55), is common, and there are a few dative 
adverbs varying with prepositional combination. 7vxq is less 
common than ovy roxa, diva than ovr dika, avayca than ovy 
avayKa. 

From the local dative must be separated the locative proper, 
such as “Io0pot and [Iv00t. Whatever rights the local dative 

Local may have, Pindar does not exercise them freely. 

Dative. When the simple dative is followed by év with the 
dat., as P. 5,70: Aaxedaiuore | év" Apyee re, we have every rea- 
son to suppose that the év was forefelt just as the ob may be 
forefelt when ovre follows. Some examples may be construed 
personally, as P. 3, 4: Baooao(v) apyew Madéov, or instru- 
mentally, as O. 6, 31: Kove d€ rapDeviay wotva Kodrote. 

Nor is the temporal dative very common. ypdvw by itself 
is not temporal, but comitative or instrumental. It means,as in 
Temporal prose, “at last” (e. g. O. 10 [11], 85; P. 4, 258. 

Dative. For the active side see N. 1,46). Yet xpdv has a 
temporal sense with an adjective, as P. 4,55: ypdrw | torépa, 
though we find P. 10, 17: toréparow | év dpépare. So O.1, 
43: devrépw ypovy, O. 2, 41: &drAw ypdrvo. In dpépacory (P. 
1, 22) the éy of év dppvacowy is forefelt. vu«ri occurs only in 
0.1, 2. The dative of time of sacred festivals and games is 
claimed by some for O. 5, 5; N. 2, 24, but even these are 
doubtful. The explanation of Pindar’s limited use of the 
dat. of place and time is to be sought in his liking for the 
preposition, which in his hands is potent. 

Bes. The suffix -6ev is freely used by Pindar, and some- 

times takes the place of the ablative genitive, avev 
ad0ev (N. 7, 2), rap céOev (P. 1, 88), ée oeOev (I. 3 [4], 5), and 
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so of the possessive, oé0ev ora (N. 3, 5), o€0ev ratdac (I. 1, 
55), not that the whence force is lost. The local -ée is little 
used. We find it in otxade, IvOwvade, Tpotaree. 

The limits of this outline make it impossible to go into the 
details of the use of the prepositions in Pindar.’ A few illus- 
Preposi- trations must serve to show the plastic power he 
tions. puts forth. The local signification is seldom ef- 
faced ; we feel the motion in space, the rest in space, every- 
where. é¢ yévoc—the MSS. have é¢ yevedc—(N. 4, 68) is not 
simply yéver, there is an element of purpose moving to an 
as end. In O.6,11: riv 0 uivoc Erotpoc Ov év dika | amo 
yAwaouc "Adpastoc parr Oixdrsiday mor’ é¢ "Apoia- 
pnov | ¢0éyéaro, each preposition is used in its full force. The 
word moves roundly off the tongue, the praise is not sim- 
ply about Adrastos, but goes out towards the lost ozparide 
6pOadpdc. Compare the festal picture, O. 7,1: apvede amo 
xepoc dwpfjoera. Another passage where the azo of time is 
also the dé of space is P. 5,114: woravdc amd parpoc pidac, 
‘‘a winged soul from his mother’s lap,” “from the time he 
: left his mother’s lap.” é& is to év as azo is to ézi, 

eg. a tb ae 
and while azo and ¢& occur in similar combination, 
é£ largely outnumbers azo. In N. 5,7: & d& Kpdvov fpwac 
gurevbévrac Kat aro Nypyidwy, it would be unwise to insist on 
the difference, but azo Oeov would not satisfy us for é« Bou in 
O. 11 (10), 10: é« Oeod 8 avip copaic avOet tpatidecov. é€ 
in the sense of “ outside of,” “ beyond,” “ above,” occurs once 
es in O. 6, 25. fPindar’s favorite preposition is év. 
Every one who has watched the behavior of éy in 
composition, where the original force best shows itself, is ac- 
quainted with its realistic force. Compare, for instance, even 
in prose, drodeikvupt, éxideixvupe, and évdeikvus. Pindar uses 
it adverbially. So O. 13, 22 and O. 7, 5. He uses it occa- 
sionally in Aiolic odes for ei¢ with the acc., P. 2,11. 86; 5, 
388; N. 7, 31. Especially noteworthy is what is called the 
instrumental use of év, a use which is especially familiar to us 


1 Bosster, De praepositionum usu apud Pindarum, Darmstadt, 1862. 
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from the Greek of the New Testament, although there it is 
the result of Semitic influences. Everywhere in this so-called 
instrumental év we can trace the local év, the seat of the mani- 
festation, the abode of the power. In many of the examples 
English itself would tolerate the local “in” as well as the 
instrumental “‘ with.” We can understand N. 11, 28: avdnoa- 
pevoc Koay év roppupéote Epveouy, as well as I. 1, 28: avdnod- 
pevoe Epveot xairac. So N.1, 52: év yept revacowv pacyavor, 
P. 2,8: ayavaiow év xepot rouxtAaviove Edapacoe TwovE, Which 
brings before us the image of the reins in the hands of the 
tamer. O.5,19: ardwy év aidoic is a perfectly comprehen- 
sible combination to any one who considers the nature of that 
wind-instrument. The combination of éy with vou@ gives the 
limits, the environment (P. 1, 62; N. 10, 28; I. 2, 38). év 
dikqg is not a stranger to prose. The proleptic use of ev with 
the dat., instead of cic with the acc., is common everywhere 
with 7e8évac, and common in Pindar, who, however, extends it. 
The anticipation of the result has the same effect of resist- 
lessness that thrusts the local dua with the acc. out of prose 
in favor of dua with the gen. In some of the Pindaric pas- 
sages év has been made adverbial, or, in other words, tmesis 
has been assumed, but the image often loses by it. There 
can be no tmesis in O. 7, 69: Adywy Kopugai | év adabeig meroi- 
oar = adabetc yevouevat. 
ovr is an intensely personal preposition. In standard prose 
its use is limited to consecrated phrases of religion (cvy 0e0) 
oy. and business. The comparatively frequent use of it 
in Xenophon and in later Greek has made scholars 
regardless of its infrequency in model prose. Thukydides 
does not use it often, Isokrates never. Pindar, as a poet, 
has ovy very often, wera with the gen. very rarely. The use 
of ovy where we should have expected the simple dative has 
already been touched. It serves to personify, to make the 
tool an accomplice. To bring this to our consciousness we 
sometimes do well to translate “ with the help of,” as “ with” 
by itself has become faint to us. P. 12,21: ddpa avy Evrect 
pupjoar’ epuxdaykray yoov, N. 9, 48: veoBadijc 30 avéerar | 
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parOaxg vicadopia avy dog. The avy of time is not infre- 
quent, P.11, 10: keAadhaer’ axpg ovv éorépg, P. 8, 7: Kayo 
ovy arpexei, but it is well to remember that the Greek con- 
siders time as an attendant (cf. 6 xpdvoc paxpdc cvvwv) and 
not as a medium merely. 
“With dca in a local sense, the genitive is more common, as 
it is the exclusive use in prose. With the genitive the pas- 
sig, Sage is already made, or as good as made. In P. 9, 
133: wapBévoy dyev immevray Nopuddwy oe dpdov, we 
may imagine elbowing, but it may be imagination. He who 
says mérerae 0 eri re yOdva Kal dia Oardooac (N. 6, 55), says 
also éxi yOdva kai dua wovroy BéBaxey (I. 3, 59). In a trans- 
ferred sense, dca with the acc. is ‘ owing to,” never “‘ by means 
of.” So N. 7, 21: dua rov ddverq “Opnpor, is “thanks to,” 
“because of ;” so dua daiuovac (I. 4, 11). 
vrép in Pindar with the gen. is ‘‘above,” both literally and 
metaphorically ; once “beyond” (N. 3, 21), where izép with 
géo, 2c¢ would be more common. He who stands over 
stands to protect, hence t7ép is “in behalf of ;” only 
once “by reason of” (I. 5 [6], 29); with the acc. it is “be- 
yond” (O. 1, 28); “above” (P. 2, 80). 
kara occurs only once with the gen., O. 2,65: xara yac. 
With the acc. the perpendicular motion is transformed into 
, horizontal motion, “along,” and then, to extent, po- 
KGTa. ase . isan : ; 
sition. «ar otxkoy (P. 1, 72), is “at home,” kar 
"Oduprov (N. 10,17), of the abode of Hebe, car’ axpay (O. 7, 
36), of the head of the Olympian, the stage of Athena’s first 
appearance. The transferred meaning of xara, “ according 
to,” “in accordance with,” needs no illustration. «ard, “ after 
the likeness of,” is found in P. 2,67: kara ®oiviccay éprodar. 
In P. 4, 125, cara xXéoc, x. is “ following hard.” 
Boe ava, which has little scope in prose, has in P. the 
poetical use with the dat. (O.1, 41; 8, 51, etc.), and 
is as horizontal as cara with the ace. (P. 2, 60, etc.). 
audi. augi, another preposition for which prose has 
little use, is frequent in Pindar. It is an adverb, 
O.1, 50 (though the passage is disputed); P. 4,81. On P.8, 
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85, see note. As a preposition it has all the oblique cases, 
most frequently the dat. The “ both-sidedness” of audi may 
be inside, or, more commonly, outside the dat., aug modk, 
“about the foot” (P. 4, 96), audi xopace, “about the hair” 
(O. 13, 39). In this outside use au¢é is sometines weakened 
as the English “about” is weakened. So apdi xpouvote, “ at 
the fountain” (O. 13, 63), dugi avdprayte oxeddy, “hard by 
the statue” (P. 5,41). In dpgi roxedouw (P. 6, 42), where we 
should use in prose zepi roxéac, encompassing affection may 
come in. The parents are guarded on the right hand and 
on the left. Then au@éi with the dat. is used of the prize, like 
wept with dat., dud’ apyupidecory (O. 9, 97), and thence trans- 
ferred to other relations. For the inside use comp. P. 1, 12, 
where aydi cogig is “ with the environment of art,” and P. 8, 
34: éuq rworavoy audi payavg. So in 0.13, 37: dXio aud’ 
évi, it is the sun that compasses, where audi is felt almost as 
an adverb. audi is also found with gen. and ace. The most 
noteworthy use is O. 10 (11), 85, where rov éyxwpuov apdi 
Tporov seems to make the tune the centre of the song. In 
apg karov (P. 5, 24) and apdi ravayvpy (O. 9, 103) the xa- 
moc and the mavayvprc are measured from within. 

As api is comparatively common in Pindar, so epi is com- 

LW, paratively rare. In repi defuare (P. 5, 58) it is fear 

that surrounds. In zepi ~uydy (P. 4, 122) joy fills 

the heart from within. 

pera (used adverbially, P. 4, 64), besides the usual prose 
constructions (O. 1, 60 al.; P. 5, 11 al.), has the acc. (O. 1, 

werd, 66) and the dat. (O. 2, 32) in the sense of “ amid,” 

med. and the acc. as “after” in the sense of “to get,” as 
O. 4, 21: pera orépavoy iwy. Noteworthy is pera with gen. 
in the general sense of “among,” i. e. “as part of ” (uéroxoc), 
P. 5,94. eda, which answers in meaning to pera, is construed 
with acc. eda péyay kaparor (P. 5,47), and in copoe red agpo- 
vwy (P. 8,74) would be represented in prose by éy with dat. 

éxi, the most difficult of the Greek prepositions, 
is used most frequently with the dative, when the 
superposition sense makes itself felt. So O.11 (10), 13: émi 


érri. 
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orepavy is not “on account of,” but “in addition to.” (See 
note on O. 9, 121. ) 

mapa is limited in prose to persons and personified things, 
except in the acc. As P. uses rapa freely, there is danger 
of feeling the personal sense too much. An old 
phrase is wap 7oddc (P. 3,60; 10,62). mapa is used 
freely with the dat. of place. See note on O. 1, 20. mapa 
with the acc. = propter, appears once in P., cecvay rapa diaray 
(0. 2,71). It is the first instance of this use, which does not 
become common until much later times. 

mpéc, not unfrequently in the form zor/, once in the form 
nor (O. 7, 90), is a favorite preposition with persons and 
seems sometimes to personify slightly. Hence P. 
4,295: Ovpov éxdda8a zpoc i}Payv woddaktc, we feel 
7Pav almost as a person, and the difference from the personal 
dative is not great. So mpdc pe in prose is almost wo. Even 
with designations of time, mpdc ao (P. 9, 27), mpde ynpac 
(N. 9, 44), the coming of dawn, of old age, is felt as the ap- 
proach of an enemy. zpéc with the dat. is seldom used. 

? mpoc with the gen. of the agent is preferred to 76 

ud. : : 2 : 

with the gen., which is the ordinary prose con- 
struction, and therefore colorless. Pindar tries to keep his. 
tro fresh, and his td with the gen. is still “under,” still 
what we should call téx, although the local meaning comes 
out more distinctly with the dative. See note on O. 6, 35. 
These are only specimens, but they are sufficient to show 
that in Pindar’s poetry the prepositions stand out with local 
vividness. 

The large use of the adjective instead of the genitive has 
already been remarked on, and needs no further emphasis, 
Adjective, CXCePt so far as it seems to show that neither geni- 
Proleptic tive of place nor genitive of time is local. The 

ai proleptic, or predicative, use of the adjective is com- 
mon, and must be watched. See p. xe. 

i the use of the demonstratives Pindar differs from the 
tragic poets in his comparatively scant employment of d0e, 
which is pre-eminently dramatic. 
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Lyric poetry makes little use of the article proper. This 
is best shown by a comparison of chorus and dialogue in the 
drama. In Pindar the old demonstrative sense is 
still conspicuous, the article can still represent and 
does represent freely an independent demonstrative pronoun ; 
it can be used as a relative. In combination with the sub- 
stantive it has the familiar anaphoric use, the emphatic refer- 
ence to that which is known, the use in vision, like éde. In 
the dactylo-epitrite poems, in which the article is generally 
less freely employed, the article seems to serve to bind the 
qualifier to the far-distant substantive, as in the noted pas- 
sage, O.12,5: al ye pév avdpwr | ToAN avo, Ta OC av Karw Wevdq 
peTapwvia Tapvorcae Kudivoovr éEAmwidec. That this occurs 
only in the dactylo-epitrites* is not surprising. It is only in 
the dactylo-epitrites that the movement is deliberate enough 
to allow the separation. In the tumult of the logaoedic the 
nexus would be lost. The ordinary use of the article is also 
found in Pindar, but it would take very little stress to revive 
the demonstrative meaning. The extensions of the article 
that are most noteworthy, in comparison with Homer, are the 
combination with the adjective ra reprva (O. 9, 30), that with 
the participle 6 ju) cvmeic (N. 4, 30), and especially that with 
the inf., always, except in the disputed passage, O. 2, 107, in 
the nom. The full development of the articular inf. was re- 
served for prose. 

The free position of the relative and its equivalent article 
belongs under another head. Especially worthy of 
note is the use of the relative in transitions,’ 

The voices present few peculiarities in Pindar, and it is 
hardly worth while to notice the so-calied intransitive use of 
transitive verbs, as any verb can be used intransi- 
tively in any sphere of the language. The shifting 
use of dpéxery and dpérecOau, of xricac and kricacfa, may be 
easily explained on general principles. The middle is no more 


Article. 


Relative. 


Voices. 


1 Srern, De articuli apud Pindarum usu, Breslau, 1868, p. 34. 
2 See Index of Subjects under Relative. 
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causative than the active, and it is a mistake to apply the 
causative formula as the key wherever the conception seems 
remote to us. Difficult is Bdade6’ &dixiay (P..1, 74), and the 
causative explanation may be the true one there, though /aXe- 
aOa as a nautical term may have been extended. The middle 
has more color, more feeling, than the active, and we might be 
tempted to see in Pindar’s use of etpety, where we might ex- 
pect etpécba (P. 2, 64), a certain aristocratic contempt of ef- 
fect, but we find the fut. middle of ceAadw (O. 10 [11], 79) 
and of yaptw (I. 1, 30) where it is worth while to notice the 
analogy of goouat, Bofoopa, and the rest.’ In avadyoavrec 
kopac (P. 10, 40), xépac takes the place of the reflexive pro- 
noun as corpus does in Latin, and so does yairay in éoreda- 
vwoe xairay (O. 14, 24). On the passive use of caracyoperoc, 
see P. 1,10. Pindar has no future passive apart from the 
future middle (see note on O. 8, 45: dpéerat). 

As to the present indicative in Pindar, chiefly worthy of note 
is the absence of the so-called historical present. Brugmann 

Present has recently vindicated the proethnic rights of the 

Tense. historical present on the just ground of the time- 
lessness of the present. It is therefore not a little remarkable 
that Pindar uses it as little as Homer uses it. To them the 
historical present must have been either too vulgar or too hur- 
ried. vicerac (O. 8, 34) isa true present, and so is dékovrar (P. 
5,86). The oracular use of the praesens propheticum is put in 
the mouth of Apollo, O. 8, 40: adAioxerat, of Medeia, P. 4, 49: 
eLaviorayvrat. 

The conative force of the present participle is conspicuous, 
so that it may stand, as in prose, where we might expect the 
fut., though some would read kxopifwy (P. 4, 106) and xopé- 
Eovrac (O. 13,15). But all Pindar’s uses of the present par- 
ticiple can be paralleled in good prose. The present inf. in 
Imperfect O7atio obliqua to represent the imperfect after a 
and Aorist. Hast tense occurs in O. 7, 55, a usage very common 
in Herodotos. A special study has been consecrated to the 


1 See the list in RutHerrorp’s New Phrynichus, p. 383. 
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use of the imperfect and aorist in Pindar,’ and it has been 
shown that the aorist, preponderating as it always does in 
narrative, is used, as a rule, with more frequency in the logaoe- 
dic poems than in the dactylo-epitrite. An interchange of 
tenses is not to be conceded. dete is not equivalent to édu7e, 
but means “had to leave” (O. 6, 45), rixre, ‘she was a moth- 
er” (P. 3,101). The negatived aor. of a negative notion has 
for its pendant a positive imperfect in P. 3, 27: ot0 édabe 
oxorov .. . dev vaov BaowWev’c. The conative imperfect is 
Panhellenic. The perfect has originally nothing to 
do with completed action as such. Completed ac- 
tion is only the result of intense action. ‘The perfects of the 
senses, such as d€dopxe (O. 1, 94), of emotion, yéyabe (N. 3, 
33), like the perfects of sound, xéxpaya, xéxhayya, rérprya, are 
not perfects in the ordinary sense. The perfect of the result 
of action requires no notice. The pluperfect, as the past of 
the perfect, is of rare occurrence in Pindar (O. 6, 54) as in 
Aischylos. The picturesque Homeric use is not found. The 
aorist abounds in sharp summaries, and is used with 
full consciousness. The gnomic aorist, either as the 
aorist of the typical action, or as the aorist of experience (em- 
piric aorist), with a negative as ov rw ric evpev (O. 12, 8), or 
with zoré as evvai maparporo: éBadov wore (P. 2, 35), has many 
examples in Pindar. In combination with the universal pres- 
ent it sometimes produces the effect of sharp, incisive action 
(see note on P. 2, 90); but we must not overstrain the point. 

The future has many marks of a modal origin. It is not 
simply predictive. Like the English periphrastic ‘ shall” and 
“will,” it was originally something more than the 
foretelling of what was to come. ‘Traces of this 
modal future are found here and there in P. épéw, “I must 
needs tell” (O. 8, 57). So cwpdcopac (P. 9, 96). 

The tenses of the moods—durative (present) and complexive 
Tenses of (aoristic)—are used in conformity with the general 
the Moods. principles of the language. When a verb of think- 


Perfect. 


Aorist. 


Future. 


? American Journal of Philology, IV. pp. 158-165. 
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ing becomes a verb of wishing or willing, there is no difficulty 
about the use of the aorist as a future (see note on P. 1, 44), 
but the fut. often lies too near, as P. 4, 243, where mpdéacOat 
must give way to mpaéecbac on account of the negative. 

The indicative mood requires little comment. In one place 
the future takes dy, N. 7, 68: pabwv d€ zie ay épei, where 
avepet is possible. The large use of the indic. in 
the conditional sentence is especially characteristic 
of Pindar’s love of the concrete.’ 

The pure subjunctive in prose, whether in dependent or 
in independent clauses, is always imperative in its character, 
whether we call it adhortative, interrogative, or 
final. The subjunctive question expects an im- 
perative answer. Examples of familiar constructions are P. 1, 
60: dy exer’ éevpwpev tyuvor, I. 7 (8), 6: pir év dpdavia 
mTéowpev orepavwr | pire Kadea Bepareve, O. 5,24: pay parevon 
Oedc yevéoOa. On the short-vowel subj., see O.1,7. In O. 2, 
2: kehadjoouey may be either fut. or subj. The Homeric use 
of the subjunctive in which the imperative tone is lowered to 
simple prediction (comp. the toning-down of “shall” and 
“will,” just referred to) is not found in Pindar. 

The opt. when standing free is regularly a wishing mood in 
Pindar, the wish passing easily, at times, into the semblance of 
a command. The opt. of wish usually dispenses 
with ei yap in P.—ei yap with opt. is found in P. 
1,46; N.7 (8), 98—and the present seems to occur more fre- 
quently than is usual in proportion to the aor. Pres. e. g. O. 
1,115; 4,12; 6,97 (2). 102; 8, 85.88; 9,80; P.1, 46. 56; 
10; 173) 11,60; « Aorne, @.'O18; 295) 93:94 3) T3725 Potad 
9,90. In one breath we have the opt., O. 13, 26: agO6dvnroc 
yévow, in the next the imperative, evOuve (v.28). gépare (O. 9, 
44), trooxarroe ric (N. 5, 19), are to all intents imperatives, 
and so the optatives O. 3, 45 and P. 10, 21, where ¢iy is 
commonly set down as potential opt., and equivalent to opt. 
with ay. Of this old potential use of the opt. there are only 


Indicative. 


Subjunctive. 


Optative. 


1 See American Journal of Philology, III. p. 4388. 
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a few examples, and hardly one of these beyond cavil. The 
clearest is O. 11 (10), end: ot7’ aiOwy adarné | ov7’ EpiBpopo 
Aéovrec SvaddAdEarvro HOoc, where Hartung reads dvaddAdéauy7’ 
ay n00c despite digamma. See also P. 10, 29. 

The imperative follows the rule. As every other idiomatic 
Greek author, Pindar has many examples of the weight of the 
present imperative—a string, P. 1, 86 foll.—of the 
impact of the aor., see O. 1, 76 foll. Special uses 
have not been noted. 

Inseparably connected with the use of the moods is the 
use of the particles &y and kev." In Homer xev preponder- 
ates over av: in Pindar ay has gained greatly on 
kev. In the Iliad cey stands to dy as 4 tol. In 
Pindar they nearly balance. In all Homer there is but one kev 
with inf., []. 22, 11, and that used in a confused way, but one 
av, Il. 9, 684, and that with direct reference to v.417. Pindar 
has no av with the inf., but he uses xev three times with the 
inf., with pres. (P. 7,20), with aor. (P. 3,111), with fut. (O. 1, 
110). Pindar has Homer’s leaning to ay with the negative, 
but he does not use it in the formulated conditional sentence, 
although it has effected a lodgment in the generic relative and 
in the temporal sentence, from which in Attic it was destined 
to shut out the old constructions with the pure subjunctive. 

A short space must suffice for the behavior of the moods 
in compound sentences. The structure of the sentence is very 
much simplified by the large use of the participle and the 
freedom of the infinitive. Pindar has much less variety than 
Homer, and in syntax, as in other matters, shows a certain 
daintiness of selection. 

The Homeric form of oratio obliqua is also the Pindaric. 
The reigning form is the infinitive. So with A€yorrs, O. 2, 31; 

Oratio 9,533 gavri,O.7, 54; P. 4, 88; oa, O. 6,49; garo, 
obliqua.  P. 4,33; evxovro, 0.6, 54; b0éyEoua, O.1,36. Even 
with etze (against the rule), O. 7, 62. 


Imperative. 


av and Kev. 


1 For particulars see American Journal of Philology, III. pp. 446-455 ; 
B. Breyer, Analecta Pindarica, p. 12 foll. 
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The ind. with we (N. 1, 35) or dre (O. 1, 48) is occasionally 
used. Notice the prolepsis in O. 14, 22: vidy evrne dre... 
Fou... €orepavwoe yairay. 

Homer does not use the opt. after a past tense to represent 
the indicative, except after an interrogative." So in Pindar 
the indicative after an interrogative may remain as P. 4, 63; 
N. 1, 61; 3, 25, or be changed into the opt. as P. 9, 126, where 
one would be tempted to turn the fut. opt. into the fut. indic. 
were it not for O. 6, 49, where the relative, being confounded 
with the interrogative, takes the opt. 

In the causal sentence we find ér, O. 1, 60; 8, 39; 8, 33; 
10 (11), 35; P. 2, 31. 73 al.; de, O. 13, 45; N. 6, 34, but 

Causal © Chieflyiéwel, O12) 108 pd.) GstA p12 5.06y 27 37, G1. 
Sentencese 90 a], The mood is the indicative or an equivalent 
opt. and dy (O. 13, 45). 

The chief final particle is é¢pa, a particle that was already 
obsolescent. Selected by Pindar doubtless for its antique 

Final sound, it was soon to disappear from classical poet- 
Sentences. py, That he had no feeling for its original signifi- 
cation is shown by the fact that he never employs it in its 
temporal sense.” d¢pa occurs eleven times, we three times, 
we dy once, drwe once, pH four times, ¢va, “in order that,” 
never. For we av see O. 7, 423; érwe (N. 3, 62) has been 
needlessly attacked. The sequence is regular, principal tenses 
being followed by the subj., historical tenses by the opt.— 
a rule fixed by Homer. The two exceptions are easily ex- 
plained. P. 4,92: d¢pa... gpara is good for all time, O. 7, 
13: karéBay is an aorist used as a perfect, the perfect form 
being regularly used as a present.” 

Remarkable for its narrow range and its sharpness is Pin- 
Conditional Gar’s treatment of the conditional sentence.* The 
Sentences- most striking feature is the predominance of the 


? American Journal of Philology, IV. p. 419. 

? See Werner, Entwickelungsgeschichte der Absichtssitze, p. 72; Amer- 
ican Journal of Philology, IV. p. 431. 

* American Journal of Philology, IV. p. 429 (note). 

* For details see American Journal of Philology, III. pp. 484-445. 
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logical hypothesis, the indicative in protasis, the indicative or 
equivalent in apodosis. This form outnumbers far all the 
others put together. It is largely a mere formal condition. 
It is based on what the poet knows or sees. Sometimes it 
is generic (see O. 11 [10], 4), but it almost always has in view 
a particular illustration of the principle involved. 

The generic condition proper is put in the old form of 
this hypothesis, ei with the subj., chiefly, perhaps exclusively 
the aorist subj., for in I. 4 (5), 12: si axovon, almost forces 
itself on the reader. Pindar knows nothing of ¢% ke, jv, ei av. 

Pindar’s few ideal conditions («i with opt.) occur in 
dreamy, wistful passages, which seem to show that the opta- 
tive is, after all, not illnamed. Sometimes we can feel the 
growth out of the wish (O. 1, 108; P. 3, 110), sometimes 
formal wish is followed by an apodosis (P. 1, 46). Still few- 
er are the unreal conditions, conditions against fact, and in 
these we hear the hopeless wish (P. 3, 63. 73). We are evi- 
dently in a different world from Homer’s, we are lapsing into 
formulae.’ 

The relative sentence follows the lines of the first two classes 
of the condition, except that it admits cey and ay in generic 

Relative Sentences with the subj. «ev, N. 4, 7 (acc. to the 
Sentences. Schol.), dv, P.1,100; 5, 65; 10, 23; N.4,91; pure 
subj., O. 3,11; 6,75; 8,11; N.3, 71; 9, 44; I. 1, 50; 6 (7), 
18. The Homeric xev with subj. of a more exact future oc- 
curs in the most epic -of all the odes, P. 4,51. Opt. with av 
occurs in P. 9,129: o¢ ay Wavoee, for which see the passage. 

It is in the temporal sentence that the need of expressing 
generic and particular action, prior and subsequent action, is 
Temporal felt most distinctly. The original generic here too 
Sentences. was the pure subj. which Pindar retains here and 
there in the fragments. But av with the temporal particles 
has already formed a stable compound for the expression of 
indefinite and future relations. O. 2, 23; 6,67; 10 (11), 
100; P.1, 4; 2,11; 3,106; 5,2; 8, 8.96. This a» with 


' For examples see Index of Subjects, s. v. Condition. 
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subj. is retained after a past tense, O. 13, 80; N. 1,67; there 
is no frequentative opt., no opt. representing dy w. subj. in 
Pindar. 

Of course the indicative is used of particular occasions. 
Noteworthy is the use of omdére with the indic. (see note on 
P. 3,91). The fulness of the form gives it the effect of the 
exact #vika. 

Of the temporal particles of limit Pindar uses d¢ = éwe 
once, O. 10 (11), 56, zpiv with the aor. inf., according to the 
norm, in the sense of “ before,” as P. 2, 92; 3,9; 9, 122; 
N. 7, 73; 8,515 9, 26, xpiv with the indic., also according to 
the norm, in the sense of “ until,” ’ O. 9,57; 18, 65, with neg., 
N. 4, 28. 

The infinitive plays a large part in Pindar. It has been suf- 
ficiently deadened to admit the article (post-Homeric).? Most 
of the examples are in the aorist, O. 2, 56.107; 8, 
59.60; 9,40; P.1,99; N.8,44. The present oc- 
curs in O. 9, 41; P. 2, 56; N. 5,18. These are all nom- 
inatives except the disputed O. 2, 107, and all retain the 
demonstrative force of the article. The language has not 
yet allowed itself to violate the sense of form by using a 
preposition with what had been so long felt as a dative. 
And this dative force —for the infinitive seems to be the 
dative of a verbal noun—accounts for all that is peculiar in 
the use of the Pindaric infinitive. Whether we call it epexe- 
getic, whether we call it final, we are still in the sphere of the 
dative. It is hardly needful to cite ayaov papvacba (O. 6, 
17), copdc Kopvoctuev (P. 8, 74), or even etpnaemjc avayetsba 
(O. 9, 86), and éxtavéorepov wvbécba (P. 7,7). What the 
later language has retained only here and there in phrases, 
Pindar uses as of right, dwxe . . . ypieoOar (P. 4, 222), réprev 
avaceicba (I. 2,16). The inf. is consecutive enough, and sel- 
dom takes wore, four times in all, once O. 10 (11), 80. The 


Infinitive. 


? American Journal of Philology, II. pp. 467-469. 
2 American Journal of Philology, III. p. 192 foll. Transactions Amer. 
Philol. Assoc., 1878, p. 11. 
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consecutive notion proper (wore with indic.) is not suited to 
epic and lyric, in which the final abounds. Of course the 
infinitive had long been so far deorganized as to serve as a 
representative of the indic. in oratio obliqua, and in this re- 
spect Pindar presents no peculiarities, except that he some- 
times holds the aorist inf. to its timelessness. See above, p. civ. 

The infinitive is closely akin to the opt., and it is not sur- 
prising that it should be used as such. P. 1, 67: Zev rédev, 
aici duaxpivery Moyov avOpwrwy (= eiBe duaxpivor Adyoc). 

For the inf. as an imperative see O. 13, 114, where some 
read Kovgoie p’ éxvevoar wooiv, and give the inf. an optative 
use. 

After a long discourse, in which participles had been used 
very freely, Sokrates says in Plato’s Phaidros, 238 D: ra voy 
yap ovKére roppw OOvpduBwrv pOéyyouat, and it is 
natural that the lyric poet should make large use 
of the participle, which enables him to concentrate his narra- 
tive on the main points, while preserving the color of the 
thought or the description. We are prone to analyze the 
participle, to call it temporal, conditional, adversative, whereas 
the participial form avoids and often defies the analysis. 
When the later rbetorician wanted logical clearness, he would 
none of the participle, and Dionysios of Halikarnassos makes 
a distinct point against Isaios’ for multiplying the genitive 
absolute. In narrative the participle gives color, gives atmos- 
phere. Turn it into a finite verb and you have a catalogue, 
at best an outline, and not a picture. Notice the effect of O. 
1, 49-51, where each point of horror is accentuated, raporv... 
duedacarro Kal gayov. When the poet finds that he has been 
too leisurely in his narrative, his haste is marked by the use 
of finite verbs. So at the close of the story of the Argonautic 
expedition, after recounting the adventure with the fire-breath- 
ing oxen, in which descriptive participles play a conspicuous 
part (P. 4, 224-237), Pindar, as if feeling that his time was 
short, has not a participle to throw away on the adventure of 


Participles. 





1 Tudicium de Isaeo, 598 (R.). 
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the dragon, and when he openly acknowledges (v. 247) that 
he must be brief, he touches off each stage in the subsequent 
action with a single finite aorist verb, and does not even allow 
a parenthetic imperfect. 

Instead, then, of the formal sentences of time, cause, adver- 
sative relation, condition, purpose, we often find the participle, 
although in many cases it is best not to analyze. The tem- 
poral relation is of course that which is rooted in the parti- 
Temporal ciple, and all the others come from that. Ordina- 
Participle. yily the aorist part. precedes in time the finite verb 
with which it is associated. O.1,71: é\Owv ... arvev, O. 6, 
37: muéoac xddov... oxer iwv, O. 13, 86: avaBac.. . Erat- 
fev, P. 4,112: xadocg ... Onxdpevor. . . wéurov, v. 149: azov- 
pac... véweat, P. 9, 32: cepvov adytpov ... mpodirwy Bupov 
bard: Oavpacor, N. 1, 43: TEATO oe TPWTOV payac . . « O0LOUEC 
... papa... ddtac. The tenses are often so combined 
that the durative tense of the participle accompanies and 
colors the leading verb in the aor. The effect of this is to 
hold the balance between the tenses. Any descriptive pas- 
sage will give examples.’ So O. 6, 46: é0péParro . . . Kadd- 
pevot, Vv. 48: élavywy tkero, P. 4, 95: kero omevowy, v. 135: 
ésoupevor... karéoray. The action is often coincident. O. 
10 (11), 53: E0nxe ddprov Adour | TYysdoatce wopov ’Adgeor, I. 5 
(6), 51: etrév re dwvhoae are pavric avnp, P. 3, 35: é Kaxov 
TpéWarc éCapdaooard viv. So with the durative tenses, P. 4, 
271: xp) padaxay yépa mpooPadXorvTa Tpwpay EdKEoe apdpuTo- 
Atv. The coincidence is sometimes disguised by the negative. 
So O. 8, 29: rovro mpdcowy po} Kapoe (= kaprepoin), O. 6, 36: 
ovd édabe (=gavepa nv) .. . KAémTOLTA. 

The participle is used after verbs of perception (intellectual 
and actual) as usual. O. 6, 8: torw... éywv, I. 6 (7), 27: 

Participle 49Tw.. . adgwv,O. 14,16: idoica rovde kopor ... 
gett! Kooga PuyBwvra, P. 2,54: elooy ...’Apyidoxov... 
meavopevov, N.11,15: Ovara pepvacbw repioréehwy 

pédyn, O. 10 (11), 3: ddethwy éExrédaba, Actual perception is 


1 See American Journal of Philology, IV. p. 165. 
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seldom put in the aor. part., usually in pres. or perf., P. 5, 


84: xarvwOelicay maroay ... tov, P. 10, 23: dc av... viov 
P ; ) 

ion tuxdvra orepavwy, I. 7 (8), 36: vidv eiowérw Oardy7’ év 

TONE LY. 


Causal is an inference from temporal. So often with verbs 
of emotion. So P. 1,13: dréZovrac... déovra, P. 4, 112: 

Causal Oetaavrec UBpry .. . TEuTov, V. 122: yaOnoev... yo- 
Participle. joy idwy, N. 3, 33: yéyabe... rapwr. For a re- 
markable construction, where the participle is treated exactly 
as dre with a finite verb, see P. 7, 15. 

The adversative relation is expressed in Greek chiefly by 
the participle. The language is sometimes kind enough to 
Adversative give warning of this by caizep and éuwe, but often 
Participle. no notice is given, and failure to understand it is 
charged to stupidity. I. 7 (8), 5: kairep ayvipevoc, N. 6,7: 
kaimep ovx eiddrec, P. 4, 140: rpayeiay éprdévrwy mpoc emtday 
épwe, O. 1, 46: papevor, N. 4, 85: Ketvoc aud’ "Ayépovre vate- 
rawy évav | yAwooay etpérw KeXadgriv. So P.1, 64: vaiovrec, 
P. 4,180: vaterdovrtec. 

Pindar has a number of participles, which, if analyzed, 
would yield a conditional precipitate. This analysis is some- 
Conditional times forcibly suggested by xe. So O. 6,7: émcxip- 
Participle.  gqic— ei émucvpoee, O. 10 (11), 22: OfEacc=ei Ofte, 
P. 10, 29: iwy = ei tore, v. 62: ruywv = ei rvyac, N. 4, 93: 
aivéwy = ei aivoin, N. 9, 384: traorilwy = ei wryjomec. But 
it is often best to let analysis alone. Given, etphoec epevvwr 
(O. 18, 118), and causal and conditional meet. The Attic 
would resolve: éay épevvae, evphoecc, not so Pindar. 

The fut. participle, as is well known, has a very limited 
range in Greek, being employed chiefly’ in the old modal 

Future sense of the future after verbs of motion, or as the 
Participle- »enresentative of the indicative after verbs of per- 
ception and after we—the last a comparatively late growth. 


1 gocouévac amounts to an adj. (O. 12, 8), like the Lat. futurus. An 
extension of the use is seen in N. 5,1: édwioovra FepyaZecOar ayadpara. 
I. 2,46: od« &duvicovrac abrove sipyacapay. 
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After verbs of motion Pindar has the future participle, e. g. 
O. 6, 38: Oxer iwy pavrevodpevoc, O. 5,19: EpXOMaL aiThawy : 
but the present participle occurs so often with verbs of mo- 
tion that it is not worth while to change dyxopuiZwy (P. 4, 
105) into dyxopigwy. P. 2, 3: pépwy pédog epyopat, N. 5, 3: . 
areiye ... Crayyéhdouoa, N. 10, 16: aiday eondOev... pépwr, 
v. 66: 7AOe.. . Seakwy, N. 11, 34: EGa...avaywv. There 
is of course a difference, as appears O. 5,19: zpxopat Avoiore 
anbwy év avXoic airhawy, but the two blend, as is seen O. 8, 49: 
appa Ooov ravvev aroméuTwy .. . eTopopevoc. 

This is not the place to discuss the origin and development 
of the genitive absolute. The detachment must have been 
Genitive gradual, beginning probably with the gen. of the 
Absolute. time within which with the present and extending 
to the aorist, beginning with the pure genitive and extending 
to the abl. genitive until it became phraseological and lost to 
consciousness. The last step is taken when the subject is 
omitted, a step not taken by Homer except Il. 18, 406 = Od. 
4,19. In Pindar it is rare. See note on P. 8, 43. 

In Pindar the gen. abs. is evidently not so free as it is in 
later times, and whenever there is easy dependence we must 
accept it. P. 3,25: éhOdvroc evvacOn Lévov | Néxrpovowy am’ ’Ap- 
kadiac, P. 11, 33: mupwévrwy | Tpwwy éduae ddpove &Bpdraroc. 
See also note on P. 8, 85. In Homer the present part. is far 
more common than the aor.;* in Pindar the aor., acc. to Erd- 
mann’s lists, is far more common than the present. The rela- 
tion is chiefly temporal; cause and condition come in inci- 
dentally. Of time aor., P. 1, 80: avdpev capdvrwy, O. 3,19: 
Bwpov aywbévrwy, P. 4,69: wrevedvrwy Murvay, P. 4, 292: 


1 CLASSEN, Beobachtungen iiber den homerischen Sprachgebrauch, 
p. 180. 

2N.1,41: ofyOecay mvdayv. Fennell in his note admits the possibil- 
ity of the dragons having opened the gates. This would have been 
naturally oigavrec zidac. In Latin the first inference with the passive 
form of the abl. absol. is the identity of the agent with the subject of 
the sentence ; in Greek with the passive form of the gen. absol. it is the 
last, and, to say the least, extremely rare. 
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AnEavroc ovpov al., pres., O. 5, 23: viev rapiorapevwr, P. 11,17: 
govevopévov marpdc. Of cause or condition, O. 3, 39: evirrwy 
duddvrwy Tuvdapidar, P. 10, 55: "Edupaiwy . . . mpoxedvTwy al. 

The participle differs from the infinitive, from the verbal 
noun in concreteness, and concreteness is one of the marks of 

Pindar’s style; so that it is not surprising to find 
Concrete 3 , mee ° : ae 
useof him using the participle instead of the infinitive, 
Participle. “instead of the abstract noun. We are so used to 
this in Latin that we are prone to overlook it as a rarity in 
Greek, and yet we are startled when we meet such a specimen 
as O. 9, 111: dvev dé Oeod ceoryapévoy | ob oKatdrepor ypny 
écaorov, where the participle has a much more cogent effect 
than ceovyado0a. An analysis into éav ceovynpévoy 4 would 
weaken the sentence hopelessly. P. 11, 22: wdrepov vv dip’ 
"Iguyéved éx’ Evpiry | opayOeica rH warpac exvicev; P. 3,102: 
[AxdAeve] wpoev rupt Kadpevoc | ex Aavawy yoov. See note 
on O. 3, 6. In like manner interpret P. 2, 21: ‘[éiova gavzi 
ravra [Bporote | Néyery Ev mrepdevTe Tpoyo | TavTg KvALYOdpevor. 
Ixion does not preach; he gives an object lesson. 

The few examples of the participle in the predicate fall un- 
der the rule. They are either adjectives or are dissociated 
Participle in from the copulative verb." Comp. note on P. 6, 

Predicate. 98, and notice the parallelism, N. 9, 32: évré roe 
pitirroi rT avroOe Kal Kredvwy ExovTEc KpécoOvac avdpac. 

Many other points must be omitted for want of space, and 
the reader is referred to the commentary for further particu- 
lars. The large use of parataxis makes the Pindaric handling 
of the particles of especial interest to the grammarian, and 
we find exactness as in the use of re... Te... ., Te Kal, 
paired with bold variation as pév...re. It must suffice here, 
if the impression has been produced that in syntax, as in 
everything else, Pindar is sharp, cogent, effective. There is 
no “subjectivity ” about his pictures, and the syntax plays its 
part, too often overlooked, in producing the bold contour. 


? See W. J. ALEXANDER in American Journal of Philology, IV. 291 foll., 
and my Justin Martyr, Apol. I. 3,4; 19, 5. 
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A complete Pindaric syntax would be at the same time a the- 
ory of Pindaric style. 

The order of words in Pindar is of prime importance to 
those who would study “composition” in the antique sense, 
Orderof but the effect of the sequence of sounds must be 
pone . left. to special studies. Noteworthy is Pindar’s 
fondness for alliteration in 8, 7, «, 7,» Sigmatism, which his 
teacher, Lasos of Hermione, avoided so much that he actually 
composed a number of asigmatic poems, was not shunned by 
Pindar, as appears in P, 2, 80. Nor did he scrupulously avoid 
the recurrence of the same groups in successive syllables, 
P, 2, 80: umép Epxoc, O. 6, 16: cimev &v OFBair, O. 4, 22: ev 
wreot, P. 1, 69: aynrhp avyp. Rhymes are not infrequent. 
Of course they are felt chiefly when rhythmical stress brings 
them out, P. 4,193: xpvoéav yetpecot KaBwy daddy, P. 4, 32: 
GANA yap vooTev mpopacte yAv«Kepod, less where the rhyming 
words have different stress, as O. 9, 24: padepais érupdéywr 
do.ais. To the average reader, however, the position of words 
is chiefly of interest, so far as it gives emphasis to the leading 
elements, and in this respect the study of the rhythms aids 
very much in removing the difficulties that the beginner may 
find. In the equable measures of the dactylo-epitrites the 
separation of the words gives very little trouble. Our minds 
are attuned to the leisurely motion, and we can afford to wait. 
The stress- points of the verse signal to one another. No 
matter what the distance between beginning and end of a verse, 
they are never really far apart, and then again the meaning is 
often to be gathered from the edge of the ode in a manner 
of acrostic. The attention is often kept alive by suspense, 
the object being held back as if it were the answer to a riddle, 
and this very suspense serves to preserve the organic unity as 
well as to bind epode more closely to antistrophe. Some- 
times when the thought seems to have reached its legitimate 
end, a message follows, a momentous codicil to the poetic tes- 
tament, a condition, a restriction. Sometimes again a word is 


1 HarreE, De verborum apud Pindarum conlocatione, Berlin, 1867. 
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held by the power of the rhythm until it penetrates the whole 
structure. Sometimes the poet strikes sharply two or three 
notes that convey to the student the movement of the whole, 
and O. 2 and P. 5 give up their secret to the skilled in song. 
All this is capable of demonstration, but it is a weariness to 
demonstrate what every one who attacks Pindar resolutely 
will soon find out for himself." Certain peculiarities of posi- 
tion,” such as hyperbaton and chiasm have been duly noticed 
in the commentary. The hyperbata are not over-common nor 
over-harsh. Chiasm is not unfrequently overlooked by the 
beginner; it is the beautiful Greek method of giving a double 
stress to opposing pairs, a stress that we are prone to bring 
about by the mechanical expedient of oe emphasis 
and dead pause. 

A word here as to the figure known as hypallage, for while 
hypallage is not the result of the order of words, it is the re- 
sult of the close knitting of words. By hypallage 
an attribute that belongs in logical strictness to one 
word of a complex is applied to another. Sometimes it makes 
so little difference that no notice has been taken of it in this edi- 
tion. If, for instance, the kine are dun, what trouble is given 
by Boy Eavbac ayédac (P. 4, 149)? In other cases, however, 
the effect is much more marked, the words are rolled together 
so as to give a superb unity, as O. 3, 3: Ofjpwroc ‘OdNvpriovixay 
vpvoy rather than Ofpwvoc ’OXvpmovikov tuvoy, as in O. 10 
(11), 6: Wevdéwv éveray adirdkevor, as in P, 4, 255: dperépac 
akrivoc dAPov. Of Pindar’s noble compounds something has 
been said already, but the range is much extended if we con- 
sider the manner in which he gathers up word after word 
into the sweep of his movement, and we begin to feel that 
there is something in the profundo ore of Horace. 


Hypallage. 


1 See Index of Subjects under Position. 

? More stress might have been laid on the regular interposition of the 
preposition between attribute and substantive or substantive and attribute. 
See notes on 0. 5, 22; P. 8, 88. 
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PELOPS AND OINOMAOS. 
East Pediment of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia. (Griittner’s restoration.) 
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Srp. 7’. 
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NOTES 


(@¥- The abbreviations in the Notes are all, or nearly all, 
familiar—such as O. = Olympian Odes, P. = Pythian or Pindar, 
N. = Nemean, I.=Isthmian. Once or twice A. is used for the 
Codex Ambrosianus, Schol. Germ.=Scholia Germani, Cod. Perus. 
= Codex Perusinus. The Nemean and Isthmian Odes and the 
Fragments are cited for convenience’ sake according to the edi- 
tion of Christ (Teubner). 


NOTES. 


OLYMPIA I. 


Syracuse! was founded by a colony of Dorians from Corinth, 
under the Herakleid Archias, in Ol. 11, 3 (734 B.c.). The first 
point settled was the island Ortygia (N.1,1: dumvevpa cepyvov 
"Adeod, | KAeway Supaxooaay Oddos ’Oprvyia), With which Achra- 
dina, on the mainland, was afterwards united. The city grew 
until it embraced in its circuit five districts, each worthy to be 
called a city; and Pindar’s address was no figure of speech, P. 2, 
1: peyadoméXes @ Supdkocat. 

Theconstitution of Syracuse, originally aristocratic,was changed 
into a tyrannis by Gelon, prince of Gela, who reconciled the fac- 
tions of the city, Ol. 73, 4 (485 B.c.). After Gelon became lord 
of Syracuse, he made it his residence, enlarged it, built up Achra- 
dina, added Tyche, and what was afterwards called Neapolis. 
All this was not accomplished without high-handed measures, 
such as the transplanting of the populations of other cities. Gela 
lost half its inhabitants. Kamarina was razed to the ground, 
and the Kamarinaians transferred in a body to Syracuse (see O. 4). 
Under Gelon’s rule Syracuse became the chief city of Sicily, the 
tyrant of Syracuse one of the most important personages on Gre- 
cian soil. Applied to by the Greeks for aid, when the invasion 
of Xerxes was impending, Gelon offered two hundred triremes, 
twenty thousand men-at-arms, two thousand cavalry, two thou- 
sand archers, two thousand slingers, two thousand light troops, 
and provisions for the whole Greek army until the close of the 
war, on condition that he should have the command in chief 


1 In the historical introductions, especial acknowledgments are due 
to Mezger. 
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(Herod. 7,158). Soon after this offer was declined, Gelon was 
called on to help his father-in-law, Theron of Akragas, against 
the Carthaginians, who had espoused the cause of Terillos of Hi- 
mera (see O. 12), and Anaxilas of Rhegion, son-in-law of Terillos. 

The great battle of Himera, popularly put on the same day as 
the battle of Salamis—really fought somewhat earlier—ended in 
the signal defeat of the Carthaginians, who lost one hundred and 
fifty thousand men dead on the field.. The Carthaginians sued 
for peace, which was granted on singularly easy terms; for the 
Carthaginians were backed by the Persian empire with its vast 
resources. The battle of Salamis had not yet shown the weakness 
of the Persian power; and, in fact, the immediate effect of that 
battle has been exaggerated. Persia lost little of her prestige 
until the close of the fifth century, and Persian gold was a potent 
element in Greek history far into the fourth. 

The consequence of the victory at Himera was a vast acces- 
sion of power and influence for Gelon. Anaxilas of Rhegion, 
and a number of Sicilian cities, recognized his supremacy. But 
in the midst of his plans and projects Gelon died of dropsy, 
Ol. 75, 3 (478 B.c.). To his brother, Polyzelos, he left the com- 
mand of the army, the guardianship of his minor son, and the 
hand of his widow, daughter of Theron. Hieron, the elder of the 
surviving brothers, who had been prince of Gela, succeeded to 
the government. Owing to the machinations of Hieron, Polyze- 
los was forced to take refuge with Theron of Akragas, who was 
at once his father-in-law and his son-in-law; and a war between 
Hieron and Theron was imminent, had not a reconciliation been 
effected by Simonides, the poet. Polyzelos was allowed to re- 
turn to Syracuse, but Hieron was thenceforward sole ruler. In 
477 the Epizephyrian Lokrians invoked the help of Hieron 
against Anaxilas of Rhegion; the prince sent his brother-in- 
law, Chromios (see N. 1 and 9), to Anaxilas, and the lord of Rhe- 
gion held his hand. In 474 the inhabitants of Kyme (Cumae) 
were hard pressed by the Etruscans. Hieron immediately grant- 
ed the desired aid, and defeated the Etruscans in a naval engage- 
ment off Cumae. A helmet with the inscription ‘Idpav 6 Aewopé- 
veos | kat Tot Supakdaro | T@ Al Tupdv’ dad Kipas was found at 
Olympia in 1817 (Hicks, No. 15). The year after—Ol. 76, 4 (478 
B.C.) —Hieron defeated Thrasydaios, son of Theron, and Akragas 
and Himera both acknowledged his sway; but he granted them 
their independence and a democratic constitution. 
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To his success in war Hieron wished to add the heroic honors 
paid to the founder of a new city. This new city, Aitna, was 
founded, Ol. 76, 1 (476 B.c.), in the territory of Katana, the old 
inhabitants having been removed to Leontini. Ten thousand 
citizens were imported, half from Syracuse and Gela, the other 
half Peloponnesian immigrants. The constitution was Doric; 
and Hieron’s son, Deinomenes, and his brother-in-law, Chromios, 
were put in charge. Hieron often called himself Airvaios (P. 1); 
Chromios followed his example (N. 1), and the founding of the 
city was celebrated by the “ Aitnaian women” of Aischylos, and 
by Pindar’s first Pythian. 

The court of Hieron was a centre of literature and art. Epi- 
charmos was a frequent guest. Aischylos, Simonides, Bakchyli- 
des, Pindar were among the visitors. No Doric prince ever 
reached such a height of glory. He was brilliantly successful 
at the great games: Ol. 73 and 77, with the single horse; Ol. 
78, with the chariot; Pyth. 26 and 27, with the single horse; 
Pyth. 29, with the chariot, and again with mules. Successes 
elsewhere are not unlikely. He devised and performed liberal 
things. A special treasury was erected at Olympia for the Car- 
thaginian booty, and the noble gift which he vowed to the 
Olympian Zeus was set up after his death by his son Deinome- 
nes—a bronze four-horse chariot and driver, the work of Onatas, 
on either side a horse with a boy rider by Kalamis. 

As a Doric prince, Hieron has found as little favor with pos- 
terity as he did with his Athenian contemporary Themistokles. 
A tyrant, he helped the moralists to make the uneasiness of 
crowned heads still more uneasy. He became the type of splen- 
did success and of splendid misery ; for he was tortured by bod- 
ily suffering, he was surrounded by sycophants and informers, 
and lived in an atmosphere of treachery and meanness. Those 
who see in Pindar’s Hieronic odes sermons levelled at the unfor- 
tunate prince will be inclined to despise the greatest ruler of his 
day. A more humane judgment will recognize high qualities 
impaired by the faults that were engendered and exaggerated 
by the tyrannis. 

Hieron died Ol. 78, 2 (467 B.c.), at Aitna, and upon his death 
received heroic honors. 


The first Olympian celebrates the victory gained by Hieron, 
Ol. 77 (472 B.c.), with his race-horse Pherenikos. He was then 
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at the height of his power and glory. Some put the ode four 
years earlier, Ol. 76 (476 B.c.). 

The theme of the poem is given in v. 7, py& ’Odvprias ayova 
héprepov avddooper ; and while every Olympian does honor to Olym- 
pia, this is the mpéc@rev tnAavyés, this is,as Lucian says (Gall. 7), 
TO KaAN TOY TOY dopatev dravrov. It may have been put first, be- 
cause it was the most beautiful; but it owes, in turn, no little of 
its celebrity to its position, for which it was commended by its 
myth as well as by its theme. The chariot-race of Pelops for 
Hippodameia was the true beginning of Olympian contests, and 
the Pelopion was the heart of Pisa. The Aiolian rhythms are 
bright and festal, and glitter as the language glitters. Pindar is 
consciously treading a lofty measure. ‘No better element than 
water,” he says, ‘‘no brighter blaze than fire by night, no form 
of wealth that outdazzles gold, no light of heaven so luminous, 
so warming, as the sun, which dims the ether into voidness, no 
contest more noble than the Olympian, the source of highest 
songs to highest bards, chanting Zeus supreme in the palace of 
Sicily’s chief lord, who plucks the loftiest fruits of emprise, who 
is decked with the sheen of the fairest flower of poesy. For him 
the noblest chords must be struck, the sweetest musings of the 
poet recalled, and the scene brought back when the steed Victor 
bore his lord to triumph (vv. 1-22). Forth shines his glory in 
the land which Lydian Pelops made his own, for Pelops, the 
favorite of the gods, has found his resting-place (v. 93) where 
Hieron, favorite of the gods, has won his victory. The fame of 
Hieron shines forth (v. 23)—the fame of the Olympiads looks forth 
(v. 94)—and the story of Pelops is encircled by a belt of glory.” 

In his version of the Pelops legend (vv. 25-96), Pindar contra- 
dicts the popular account: hence the elaborate caveat at the out- 
set. To make the myth resplendent as his theme, he must re- 
move the foulness of envious tongues. No cannibal feast was 
offered to the gods by Tantalos, none shared by them (v. 52). 
Tantalos’s sin—the giving of the sacred nectar and ambrosia to 
his fellows—brought ceaseless woe on himself; but his son, 
though sent to earth again, was remembered by Poseidon, to 
whom he had been what Ganymede was afterwards to Zeus. The 
darkness of the fate of Tantalos only heightens the brilliancy of 
the fortunes of Lydian Pelops. 

The story told, the tone is sensibly lowered. An Olympian 
victory is still sunshine for life, and Pindar avers that no prince 
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more deserving of what is noble—none of more powerful sway— 
shall be set forth by his hymns; but there is the old moral that 
the present good is the highest, and the old restlessness of hope 
for a yet sweeter song, and a yet more glorious victory. And 
then, at the last, the poem rises to the height at which it began. 
The Muse has her most powerful shaft in keeping for the poet’s 
bow. The king, as king, whatever else others may attain, is at 
the summit of human fortune. Look no further. Prayer can 
only seek the keeping of this lofty height for king and bard 
alike (vv. 97-116). 

The poem is an epitome of Pindar’s manner—approach by 
overlapping parallels, the dexterous use of foils, implicit imagery. 
His moralizing is national. No Greek lets us off from that. 

The rhythm is Aiolian (AloAnid: podma, v. 102), the tune the 
rider-tune (immei@ vou, v. 101). On the reconciliation of this 
statement with v. 18, Awpiay pdppmryya, see the passage. 

Of the four triads, the first is taken up with the introduction, 
and the preparation of the myth; the second and third contain 
the myth; the fourth connects the myth with the conclusion. 


Srp. a.—1.”Apiorov pev twp: Much cited in antiquity, and 
variously interpreted. 7 ypjovs trepéxet, Says Aristotle, 66ev dé- 
yerat piorov pev Vdep (Rhet. 1,7, 14). No profound philosophical 
tenet is involved, as is shown by the parallel passage, O. 3, 42: 
ei & dpiorever pev Vdwp, kredvav S€ ypuods aidoréoraroy, kré. The 
poet emphasizes, after the Greek fashion, water as the source and 
sustenance of life. The copula éori, eici is rare in P. This first 
sentence is characteristic of P.’s advance by a series of steps. 
“Water,” “gold,” “sun” are only for the enhancement of the 
Olympic games. Much in P.is merely foil.—é $€: The article 
is still largely deictic in P. Notice the rhythm, which is an im- 
portant guide. 6 dé, “but there is another—gold—a blazing fire 
like it loometh—a night fire far above all proud wealth.”—tp 
is brought into close relation with vu«ri by its position.—2. vuxri: 
The local-temporal dative. Below év dywépa.—peydvopos: P. 10, 
18: dydvopa mAovToy.—38. yapvev: Dor. for ynpvew. The inf, in -ey 
is well authenticated in several Pindaric passages.—5. pyxér(.): 
More vivid than py (Herm.). Look for no other light, now 
that the sun has risen.—®admvétepov .. . daewvdv: P. delights in 
double epithets, vv. 10, 60; O. 2, 54. 81.-—6. év anépa haevvdv: sug- 
gested by wip vuxri.—épypas: Not otiose. There are no rivals; 
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povos GXLos ev ovpavo, Simonid. fr.77 (Bgk.). Aiérp is Homerical- 
ly fem. here and O. 138, 88: aiOépos uxpas aré koATeov épjpov.— 
8. aigpos: Note P.’s peculiarly plastic use of the prepositions.—7. 
avSaconev: There is no good reason for denying to P. the so- 
called short subj., as here and O.7, 3. The imper. fut. with 7, 
which so many commentators accept here, has little warrant any- 
where. In So. Ai. 572, still cited in some books, @jao0vcr depends 
on dros. See note on O. 6, 24. I. 7 (8), 8, dauwooueba was under- 
stood by the Schol. as subj., and dé&era: in a generic sense. Fr. X. 
4: oiot .. . dé€erae is in all likelihood a subj. —apquBadderar: 
Variously rendered. P.’s usage (see O. 2, 98; 9, 5; 13, 93 al.) indi- 
cates a shower of poetic BéAn or «pda whirring about the minds of 
the bards. So the payreia in So. O. R. 481 dei CGvta mepirorarat. 
Cf. Eur. H. F. 422: augiBare BéeAcow.—9. vohav — doiddv. They 
are called éréwy réxroves, P. 3, 113.—kedadetv: Favorite word with 
P., who has ennobled it. “ Sound forth,” ‘‘ praise.” The inf. in its 
old final sense.—10. Kpévov mwaid(a): There is always a certain 
stateliness in genealogy. The adj. is still statelier than the gen. 
Cf. O. 2,13: aX & Kpdve mat “Péas. There is good reason for the 
specially common mention of Kronos in the Olympians. See v. 
112.— és adveav . . . pdxatpav: See v.6. Comp. P. 5, 11: tea 
pdkapay éoriay, and I. 8 (4), 35: éepyuwoev pdxaipay éoriay. — 
ixoyévovs: Concord with the involved subject of ceAadeiv. The 
v. 1. ikouévors is not to be considered. Cf. I. 5 (6), 21: réOpudy poe 


\ , , tae , a c , > , 
papi cadpéortaroy rayS emoretxovta vacoy patvépev evAoyiats. 


Avr. a .—12. Ceproretov... oxamrov: Lit., “staff of doom,” “ju- 
dicial sceptre.”— és: For position, comp. O. 2, 9.-— wodvpdho = 
modvkdpr@: The Schol. Germ. cite Il. 9, 542, in which prov is 
“fruit.” Demeter is padoddpos, Paus. 1, 44, 3. Strabo, 6, 273, 
puts of kapzoi in the first line for Sicily. Others roAvuyda, “rich 
in flocks.” —13. 5pémav: Where we might expect dpemopevos, P. 1, 
49; 4,130; 6,48. The dpémavoy is a woodman’s bill, Lycurg. 86. 
—Kopuvdas: O. 2,15: déOXov Kkopupdy, 7,4: mayxpvoov Kopudday 
Kredvov.—l4. aydatlerar S€: The change to the finite construction 
brings out the nearer image in bolder relief. Special reason is 
discernible also in P. 3,53. When there is no péy the change is 
easier, I. 3 (4), 12.—15. €v détw: P. uses ev with plastic vividness. 
Comp. N. 3, 382: ev dperais yéynOe, as in Latin sometimes gaudere 
in.— 16. ota: Not to be roughly explained as=éri roaitra. It 
is the exclamatory relative from which the causal sense can be 
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picked out. “Such are the plays we play.” Comp. P. 1,73; 2, 
75; 3,18.—17, Awpiav ... ddppryya: A. does not refer to the me- 
tres, as is shown by v. 103, AloAnids oda. Hieron is a Doric 
prince; the ddpyryé may well be a Doric instrument. O. 3,5: 
Awpie edit does refer to the measure; but wédcdov is not Pédp- 
peyé, and at the worst the Aiolic melody may be considered as a 
subdivision of the Doric. See Aristot. Pol. 4, 3, where it is said 
that some recognize only two dppovia, the Dorian and the Phry- 
gian.—18. AdpBav(e): Here the aor. might be expected, but the 
pres. shows that the action is watched. The poet addresses him- 
self, his pov jrop.— et Tr... Hyxe: This the regular form of 
condition in adjurations. Cf. I. 5 (6), 42.—®epevixov: Name of 
Hieron’s horse, “ Victor.” In the form Bepevixn (Macedonian), the 
name is familiar. The &. of P. 3 was doubtless grandsire to this 
®.—re kai: This combination is common in P.; the occurrence 
varies much in various authors. In P. it serves to unite comple- 
ments, both opposites and similars. Here Iioas, the scene, and 
®., Victor, make up the sum of the song.— xépis: Usu. rendered 
“beauty,” “charm.” Why should it not be “song,” the grace 
of poetry, as below? Pindar had pledged himself to sing the 
victory; and, when the steed sped to the goal, the promised 
sie made him feel the stir of sweetest cares.—19. yAueutarats 

-- dpovticw : ppovrides is used of the poet’s musings. “ Brought 
me under the empire of sweet musings.’”’—20. rap” "Added: mapa 
in prose, with gen. or dat., is shriveled into an exclusively per- 
sonal preposition, like Fr. chee. It is freer and more original in 
Pindar, although “in the domain of Alpheios” would err only 
in suggesting too much. -— $€z0s: The living body, originally 
distinct from cépua. Used plastically as the Lat. corpus = se.— 
22. mpoogurge: The concrete, personal pryyivac is Common in 
Pindar, and must have its rights of contact. Here “brought to 
victory’s embrace.” “Wedded, ” “clasped,” “ embraced,” “ en- 
circled,” will answer for many cases. With this passage comp. 
P.9,77: Kai vuv ev TvOdvi vw dyadéa Kapverdda | vids edOadet cvve- 
puge TxA. 


"Err. a’ .—23. troxappav: From ydpya or xydppn? See P. 2, 2.— 
kdéos: Echoed, v. 94. — 24. AvSot: The gold of v.1 glitters in 
the rich adjective-—Ilé€\omos arouxia: Emphasizes the scene for 
the third time, and prepares the transition.—25. tod: The story 
often begins with a relative. — 26. éwet: “Since” (causal ).— 
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kaSapov A€Bytos: x. possibly to present a contrast to the puapos 
AéBns of the familiar story (Ov. Met. 6, 407), which P. is at the 
pains of denying below. The abl. gen. is used below v.58. Later 
Greek meets poetry here.—KaAo6e: Klotho, Lachesis, and Atro- 
pos, the three fates, are Adyvau Oeai, acc, to Euripides, I. T. 206. 
— 27. éhéhavt. paidiuov dov kexadpévov: depends on kek. 
daidioy is explained by edépavtt. — 28. Cavpara: So the best 
MSS. On the omission of égri, see v. 1.— kat mov tt kat: So 
Thuk. 2,87: kai wov Tu kal 7 ametpia TpOroyv vavpaxodytas €adnrev. 
—ddtis: The interpolated MSS. have dpévas, Christ suggests 
ppdvw. aris cannot be acc. pl., and would not do us much 
good, if it were. We must connect closely, after the Pindaric 
fashion, Paris rep Tov ddaG7 Aoyor, aS one element, put dedardad- 
pévo.... pdGor in apposition with it, and make e£emaraévri abso- 
lute, “mislead” = “are misleading.” So xdrénre, absol. N. 7, 
23; cf. P.2,17. Notice the contrast between daris, the poetical 
story, and Adyos, the prosaic truth; pddos has departed from its 
Homeric sense.—29, mouxihous: The etymology points to embroi- 
dery (7 mrorkiAeipoy vd& aroxpvwer ddos) and embroidery to false- 
hood, as we have learned from Fr. broder, whereas dmAods 6 pdOos 
THs adnOeias edv. 


Srp. B’.— 30. Xadpis: The charm of poetry. Comp. O. 14, 5, 
where there are three Xdpires: ody yap Uppy ra te Teprva Kal Ta 
yruké averar mavta Bporois.—tevyer: The rule, present.—81. éuy- 
oato: The manifestation, aor.—33. apépar 8 éwidoutror.. . copdta- 
tor: O. 10 (11), 53: 67 eedéyxor pdvos ddderay érntvpoy Xpdvos. 
—35. €or: ¢. in this position is never otiose. Often = dyras 
gort. “In truth it is.”—avdpt: Not differentiated from dyépare. 
So often in poetry.—apgi: A favorite preposition in P., esp. with 
dat., little used in prose. In the sense of this passage qepi is 
more commonly employed even in P.: dudi, being the narrower, 
is the more picturesque.—36. vié Tavrddov, oe 8(€): The effect of 
dé after the vocative is to give pause. It is not uncommon in 
Pindar, and is used where yap would seem more natural, 6¢ = 67. 
Cf. O. 6,12; 8,15; P. 10,10 aloe... P0éyfonar: The position 
shows that oé is not felt as the object of dpmaca: (v. 41) until 
dpmaoat is reached, when the impression is renewed. ‘Touching 
thee I will utter what wars with earlier bards.’ — 37. émét(e): 
Where the simple 6re might have been used. O, 9,104; P.8,41 
al. The tendency of the compounds is to crowd out the simple 
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forms. — ékddeoe: Sc. Geovs. — Tov etvopdtarov | és Epavov: P. 
likes to put the preposition between attribute and substantive 
or substantive and attribute. The article is added, as here, P. 2, 
3: Tay Auapay awd OnBav. oy is deictic, and ed’voyeraroy gives 
an anticipatory refutation of the yaorpipapyia.—38. épavov: This 
word is selected to show the familiar footing of Tantalos. Nor 
is @tAav Zimwvdov idle. The adjective there also is intended to 
enhance the intimacy of the épotBata Setrva.—s39. wapéxov: P. no- 
where uses the middle of this familiar verb.—40, ’A-yAaortptatvay : 
An original feminine, “ Bright - trident,” then a surname, like 
“ Bright-eyes ” (Jh. Schmidt). The Greek cares little about pos- 
sible ambiguity of accusatives before and after an infinitive. 





’Ayt. B’.—41. ipépm: P. uses iuepos and wdos both so little that 
we can only say that his usage is not inconsistent with the tra- 
ditional distinction. Of passionate desire fyepos is used, O. 3, 
33: Tv viv yAuKUs iwepos eaxev ... Putedoa. For rofém comp. 
O. 6,14: mobéw orparias 6pOadpor euas.—xXpvoéarow av’ Uwtots: 7., 
here of the chariot. ava is another Pindaric preposition that is 
very little used in prose, even with the acc.—42. petaBaoat: De- 
pends on ipépa, as, in the passage cited above, putedaa.— 43. 
Sevtépw xpdvw: So without ev, 0.2,37: MA@ xpdve, P. 4,55: xpdve 
votépo.—45. Zyvi depends on 7AGe; in its moral sense not simply 
to, but for. Ganymede, according to Béckh, was considered by P. 
to be the son of Laomedon, Pelops wasa contemporary of Laome- 
don, and so the chronology is saved, if it is worth saving.—toitr’ 
émt xpeos: “‘ For the same service.” —46. patpt: More tender than 
mpos patépa.— Wodkha pardpevor: “Despite many a search.” — 
gotes: has (poet.) is colorless, or=“ wight.”—48. mupi. Céoicav: 
To be closely connected. The Schol. renders vdatos dxpav by 
vdwp dkpaiws Céov. The position of the words shows impatience 
and horror.—49. paxatpa makes the butchery more vivid.—kara 
HéAn = peXdeiori rather than rdpoy Kara pédn, With pédn in apposi- 
tion to cce.—50. tpamefaot 7 dpdi: d. isan adverb in P.4, 81, and 
P. 8, 85. The rpdme{a were arranged in two rows facing each 
other, each guest having a rpdmefa. “They divided among 
themselves the flesh to the tables on both sides.”—8evrtara: “The 
last morsels,” implying a cannibalic delicacy. —51. SveSdcavro: 
The finite verbs throughout force attention to the horrid details. 


"Ex. B’.—52. daropa: O.11 (10), 40: azopov. The plur. exagger- 
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ates, P. 1, 88.—yac7pipapyov: “ Cannibal” approaches the effect. 
—adiorapar: Asyndeton is especially in place where repugnance 
is to be expressed. See Dissen, Exc. II].—53. axépSeva A€hoyyev: 
Gnomic perfect. For the sentiment comp. P. 2,55. Aayyave has 
more commonly a person for a subject.—kakaydpos: Dor. for xa- 
knyopous. — 55. Fv: See v. 86.— GAdXa ydp: yap gives the reason 
for the adda, as who should say, dA@s & Fv,“ but all in vain; 
for.”--kataméat ... kép@: The same homely sphere of imagery 
as concoquere, “stomach.” Nor is “ brook” far off. So Il. 1,18: 
el mep yap Te xOAoy ye Kal aitjpap KataTréyry.—d6. Edev: P. 2, 30: 
e€aiperov €dXe pdxOov.—57. av... i8ov: Apposition “ which in the 
form of a stone.” — For watyp: We could dispense with Fou or 
avta. Yet For matnp gives the punisher, air@ Aioy the punish- 
ment, and the apposition makes it easier, dy going with Fou and 
iGov with air@. Comp. 1.7 (8), 9: rov tmép kepadas are Tavra- 
Aov AiOov mapa tis erpeery Gupte Oeds.—58, Kehadas Badreiv: Abl. 
gen., which is better than to make pevowoy “expecting,” and 
xeparas the mark, with Badeivy =revEeoOar.—etppootvas aharar: 
a. with gen. as Eur. Tro. 635. 


Erp. y .—59. awdhapov—mpos dy ovk eat madkapnoacba. Schol. 
—60. peta tprov: Supposed to refer to the three great sinners, 
Tityos, Sisyphos, and Ixion. Tityos is mentioned in Od. 11, 576, 
Tantalos in v. 582, and Sisyphos, v. 593, and Ixion may have 
dropped out of the list. In any case, we are to understand with 
tplav, Not aydpay, but mévev, which, on the hypothesis men- 
tioned, would refer to the punishments of Tityos, Sisyphos, and 
Ixion. If we analyze the woes of Tantalos, the stone, the hun- 
ger, and the thirst, we shall have three. What is the fourth? 
Is it the Bios éumedopoybos, the thought that nectar and ambrosia 
had made him immortal (a@p@rov), or the remembrance of the 
nectareous and ambrosial life of the immortals, the “ sorrow’s 
crown of sorrow,” or the reflection that his son had been banished 
from heaven for his fault (rovvexa mponkav)? As Tantalos is men- 
tioned only for Pelops’ sake, the last view gains probability. 
—62. véxtap auBpociav ve: re here, like -guwe, makes y. and d. a 
whole. re, connecting single words, is chiefly poetic or late.— 
64. @eoav: It is better to admit a tribrach than to accept the 
MS. 6éo0cay, or Mommsen’s 6éy wy, although we miss an object. 
Hartung would read apGirovs Ojxev, referring to the aries cup- 
worat, but the point is the favor shown by the gods to Tantalos. 
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ois vw is tempting.—t with épdev.—Aabépev=Andew. Inferior 
MSS. haveAacépev, making ¢Avera refer to the future as €Azropat does 
v.109; but €Azroua in the sense of “ think,” “‘suppose”—comp. spero 
—may take the present as it does repeatedly in Homer. II. 9, 40; 
13,309. Mommsen reads \eAabépev.—65. mpojkav: mpo., “straight- 
(forward).” — viév... for: The dat. shows how he felt it.—66. 
avépwov: v. 36.— 67. mpds evavOenov ... duvdv: Even in the three 
temporal passages, here, P. 9, 25, and N. 9, 44, mpds shows its 
“fronting ” sense.—68. viv... yévetov: oynua Kal’ ddov Kal pépos, 
not different from “they bound him hand and foot.”— pédav: 
“To blackness.” Proleptic use, esp. common in tragic poets. 
So. Antig. 877; O. C. 1200; Eur. H. F. 641: Breddpev cxorewwoy 
dos emkadvwav. — 69. Eroipov aveppdvticev yapov: €. here is al- 
most equivalent to “tempting.” dvedpdvricer, “woke to the 
desire of.” Love is a dportis. Notice that this triad is welded 
together, and moves very fast, with stress on ydpoy (v. 70, 81). 


Avr. y .—70. Tlwdra ... watpds = Oivoudov, v. 76. Oinomaos, 
king of Pisa, had offered his daughter Hippodameia in marriage 
to any one who should overcome him in a chariot race. Frag- 
ments of the sculptures representing the dyay of Pelops, from 
the eastern pediment of the temple of Zeus, have been unearthed 
at Olympia.—71. oyebéuev: It is better to make the whole pas- 
sage from Iliedra . . . oxeOéuev explanatory to ydyoy than to 
make yduoy “bride,” in apposition to ‘Immoddueav. oy. “to 
win.” —olos év dpovq.: Cf. P. 1,23: ev dppvaicw. A similar scene, 
O. 6, 58, where Iamos goes into the middle of Alpheios.— 72. 
amvev: Loud call to the loud sea. javew, of a cry that is intended 
to carry— halloo.”—74. wap modi: On rapa, with dat., see v. 21.— 
75. ete: Regular word to introduce the language of the speaker. 
Hence seldom with any other than the finite construction in the 
best period.—@itta 86pa: Note the effective position and the 
shyness.—és xdpw téAXerar: “Come up to favor” = “count 
aught in one’s favor.” Verg. Aen. 4, 307, cited by Dissen, is not 
so delicate: fuit aut tibi quicquam dulce meum.—76. wéBacov... 
mépevoov .. . weAacov: Neither the three aorists nor the three z’s 
are accidental.—78. kpdte.... wéhkagov—xp. mpdopiEov. Cf. v. 23. 
—79. Oinomaos was wont to transfix the suitors from behind. 


"Er. y'.—81. @vyarpés: The sense was fairly complete with 
yapov. Comp. the structure of the strophe. P. likes this method 
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of welding the parts of the triad, e. g.,O. 2,95: Onpwvos. O.6, 
50: marpés. O.9, 53: vewrépwy. With the nominative the effect 
is startling. See P. 11, 22.—6 péyas ... AauBdver: “Great peril 
takes no coward wight.” 2., according to one Schol. = caradap- 
Bavet, “takes possession of,” “inspires” (cf. P. 4,71: ris dé kivdv- 
vos Kpatepois addpavtos Sjoev Gdows ;); according to another = 
déxerar, “admits of,’ “allows of,” less vigorous.— avadkw ov 
g@ora: So I. 1,15: dddorpias od yepot.. The rhythm calls for a 
prolonged ov, and dvadxw is thought over again with déra. 
‘“A coward—no! no coward wight.’—82. olow: Not to be dis- 
sected into tovtay oiow. —t4a: So Mommsen after good MSS. 
Doric for ri.—évévupov ... parav: An impressive cumulation in 
which it must be remembered that ka@jpevos means more than 
“sitting” in English. It is ‘sitting idle, useless.”—83. &pou: 
“ Nurse.” — patav;: “ Aimlessly,” “and all to no good end.”—85. 
troxeigerar: Acc. to Schol. =zpokeioera. ‘On this I shall take 
my stand.” ‘This struggle shall be my business.” — wpagw: 
“ Achievement,” “consummation,” not yet colorless. — 880. — 
di5ov: More solemn and impressive than the aorist with which 
he began. — 86. éwerev: Bergk writes jverey everywhere in P. 
A formal imperf., but it has no clear imperfect force in P.— 
&kpavrots: emi in epdwaro eases the dat., which P. however uses, 
as well as the gen., with verbs of contact. Dat. P. 8,60; N. 8, 
36; Gen. O. 9,13; P. 3, 29.—aydd\dov: “ Honoring,” “by way of 
honoring.” N. 5,43.—87. Sidpov ... xptoeov: v, 42.—1Tepoiow : 
The horses of Pelops on the chest of Kypselos were winged, Paus. 
5,17,7. ar. instrumental rather than local. 


Srp. &’.—88. fev .. . odvevvov: Commonly set down as a zeug- 
ma, yet hardly so to be considered. “He overcame Oinomaos, 
and the maid to be his bedfellow.” re, consequential.—Oivopaou 
Biav: B. not otiose.—89. & téke: So the best MSS. 4 short in 
Aiolic. réxe re, the reading of the inferior MSS., would suggest 
a change of subject, not surprising in Greek, but clearly a metri- 
cal correction.—4épetator pepadtas: “ Forward in deeds of valor.” 
Not “to deeds of valor,” for which there is no warrant, as Il. 8, 
327, and 22, 326, have emi. The Schol., however, understands the 
passage as émiOupodytas Ths apetns Kal TavTns avTexopévous, thus 
giving pepuadras the Pindaric construction of a verb of approach, 
dnrecOa, Ovryeiv. *Aperaiou peuaddras, another reading, is frigid. 
P. does not personify d. The Scholiasts give the names of the six, 
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among whom figure Atreus and Thyestes. Pindar is supposed 
not to know the horrors of the house any more than Homer, but 
one cannibalic incident was enough for one poem, to say nothing 
of the rule ra cada tpéyar €£o.— 90. aipaxovpiais = rois ray vexpov 
evayicpaot. A Boeotian word (Schol.). The yearly offering was 
the sacrifice of a black ram, Paus. 5, 13, 2.—91. pépixrat: With ev, 
I. 2, 29. On p. see v. 22.— 92. mépm Kdufeis: The conception is 
that of support (instrumental). — 93. tvpBov Gpdtarodov: See O. 
10 (11), 24: dyéva. . . apxaim odpare map Tédoros Bwopav é€dpib- 
pov. The tomb of Pelops was near the great altar of Zeus in 
the Altis.—mapa Bopo: On rapa, see v. 21.—76 8€ Kos... SBopxe : 
Echo of Xduret b¢ Fou kXéos, v.23. Combine 7d «déos ray ’Odvp= 
middov and ev Spdpors Wédoros. The Spdpuor refers not to the ex- 
ploits of Pelops, but to the scene (ia), where not only speed but 
strength is shown. — 94. S€é50pxe: Perceptual perfect = present. 
Comp. drama, d5wda. Glory is an d6pOadpds.—95. TaxvTas wo8dv 
.--dxpal 7 ioxvos: The two great elements of speed and strength 
are set forth, N. 9,12: ioyvos 7 dvdpadv dpidrAas dppaci re yAadv- 
pois. Here woday suggests the dxayavrorddey immov dwrov (O. 
3,3). There is another division, rdévos dardva re, with the same 
complementary re (O. 5, 15), the mévos for the feats of bodily 
strength (@pacimovo), the damdva for the horse-race (Sarava xat- 
pov inmeyv, I. 3,47). — épiterar: The middle of reciprocal action, 
as if we had wddes raxets epifovra. Comp. I. 4 (5), 4: Kat yap 
epiCdpevar vaes ev mévT@ ... Oavpaotai réAovrat.-—97. ovwdov aut 
Biorov: His life has light on both hands.—98. pediréderoay: ‘ De- 
licious,” which we also extend beyond its proper sphere. 


"Avr. ©. — 99. &€BXov y’ Eveeev: The necessary amari aliquid. 
“So far as sunshine is to be found in games.” Religiose dictum 
(Dissen). Then follows a bit of cheerful philosophy.—rd 8 aid 
-++Bporav: “The highest boon is aye the blessing of the day.” 
TO aiel Tapdpepoy eoddy is not, as one of the old Scholia has it, 76 
ka’ népay kat advadeitrrws mapa Tots dvépamos ayabdy. P. empha- 
sizes the supremeness of the day’s blessing as it comes.—éodédv: 
A curious Boeotian form everywhere in Pindar.—100. wavri Bpo- 
trav: The reading of the best MSS., as if éxdor@ Bporéy or ravri 
tut Bporay. Comp. also Plat. Legg. 6, 774 ¢: maou tay ev ratty 
TH TAEL.—Eepe S€ otehavaoar: P. passes over to his highest duty 
and his highest pleasure.—101. twmetw vépo: The rider-tune, 
ro Kaoropetov (Castor gaudet equis), well suited to the achieve- 
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ment. Comp. P. 2,69: 16 Kaordpetoy © €v AiodiSerat yopdais bé- 
Awy, 1. 1,15: 7} Kaoropei@ f “loAdov evapysEa vw dpyvo. The Aioli- 
ans were the great equestrians of Greece.—103. wémov8a ... py: 
Verbs of believing incline to the swearing negative py. ‘Iam 
confident,” “I am ready to swear that.”—104. apodtepa: Adv., 
like audérepov.—appe: With Mommsen for dya.—105. Sadarace- 
pev: Acc. to Mommsen, an old aor, inf., like a&éyev, Il. 24, 668. 
But even if this is granted, it does not affect the sphere of time, 
as an aorist inf., after such a verb as wémor6a, may be thrown into 
the future. See note on €Amopua, P. 1,43. The compliment of a 
comparison with the past is not so great as with the future. 
The case O. 2, 102 is different.—tpvev mruxais: “ Sinuous songs,” 
the in and out of choral song and music and dance.—106. teaior 
- ++ pepipvarow: Depends on erirpomos. peépipvat, as in N. 3, 69: 
gepvoy aydaaiot pepipvas IIvfiov. Here God makes the plans 
of Hieron his own.—psetar: Might be used absol. “Is full of 
watchful thought.” Dissen comp. N. 6,62: émoua dé Kal adros 
éxov pedéray, but it would be easy to get an acc. pepipvas out of 
the dat., “is meditating the accomplishment of them.” Schol.: 
poeta Sé, epyaterat oe vixntny.—107. Exwv Totto KaSos: “ With 
this for his great concern.” —108. et 8 py taxv Ato: The origi- 
nal wish element is plain in all or nearly all Pindar’s ideal con- 
ditionals. Subject of Adour is Beds, and Aéoz is intr.—109. yAvev- 
tépav: Sc. pépiuvay, “a sweeter care,” “a sweeter victory.”’—kev 
.. «delgev: «év with fut. inf. here,and only here,in P. Some of 
the Scholiasts use the aor. in the paraphrase. But it is better 
not to change. The construction is due to anacoluthia rather 
than to survival. 


Er. &’.—110. civ dppatt 606: For civ comp. N. 10,48: ody zo- 
ddv cbéver vixaoa, and the older use of Lat. cwm.—éikovpov... 
65dv Adyov: Combine ezixoupoy Aéyav. The path is the path of 
song, which will help forward the glory of Hieron, as told in the 
Adyot by the Adyior. See P. 1, 94: davOdpuBporov avynua Sdéas | otov 
arrotyopévay avdpav Siaray pavvet | kat Aoyiois Kal dodois. The 
path is to be opened by poesy for rhetoric.—111. wap’ eideiehov 
---Kpéviov: The famous hill at Olympia, on the summit of which 
sacrifices were offered to Kronos. See O.5,17; 6,64; 9,3. The 
sunniness of Olympia is emphasized, O. 3, 24.—112. Bédos ... Tpé- 
get: Poetical and musical bolts are familiar. O.2,91; 9,5; 18, 
95; P.1,12; 1.4 (5),46.—a@An@: Dissen comb. with capreporaror, 
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and comp. O. 13, 52: ruxydrarov makdpas. So, too, the Schol. It 
is more vigorous to combine it with rpéde, as Bockh does. 
“Keeps in warlike plight.”—rpéer: ‘‘ Nurses,” “keeps.” ., a 
favorite word with Sophokles, and so perhaps ridiculed by Ar. 
Vesp. 110: aiysadov rpéper.—113. em’ GAdovot: exi = “in,” though 
it suggests the various altitudes of the great. — kopvdotrat: 
“‘ Heads itself,” “ caps itself.” The topmost summit is for kings. 
—114. pykéri: evs suggests the temptation; see v. 5. — wéwrawwe 
mépotov: P. 3,22: manraiver ra méoow. I. 6,44: ra paxpa & et Tus 
manraiver. ., originally of a restless, uneasy search in every di- 
rection. In P. mdmrawve is little, if anything, more than oxozet. 
“Yiook no further.” —115. ety: Asyndeton in a prayer. The 
present is more solemn and less used in prose than yévoro. P. 
1, 29: ety, Zed, tly ely FavSaver. — totvov: “Thy.” Pronoun of 
the second person.—tooodde: “ All my days.”—116. codla = emi 
copia. o. is “poetic art.” The tone is high enough, for P. 
pairs himself with Hieron by the parallel re . . . re, “as... 80” 
(oé re .. . €ué te), but edyra is part of the prayer, and not an 
assertion merely. 


OLYAIPIA Ti 


AKRAGAS (Agrigentum) was a daughter of Gela. Gela was 
founded, Ol. 22,4 (689 B.c.), by a Rhodian colony; Akragas more 
than a hundred years afterwards, Ol. 49, 4 (581 B.c.). In Ol. 
52,3 (570 B.c.) the notorious Phalaris made himself tyrant of the 
city, and, after a rule of sixteen years, was dethroned by Telema- 
chos. This Telemachos was the grandfather of Emmenes or 
Emmenides, the father of Ainesidamos, under whose sons, Theron 
and Xenokrates, the name of the Emmenidai was brought to the 
height of its glory, and an alliance formed with the ruling house 
of Syracuse. Damareta, the daughter of Theron, married first 
Gelon, and, upon his death, Polyzelos, his brother. Theron 
married a daughter of Polyzelos, and, finally, Hieron married a 
daughter of Xenokrates. 

The Emmenidai belonged to the ancient race of the Aigeidai, 
to which Pindar traced his origin, and they claimed descent 
from Kadmos, through Polyneikes, who married Argeia, daughter 
of Adrastos. The descendants of Thersandros, son of Polyneikes 
and Argeia, went successively to Sparta, to Thera, to Rhodes, and 
finally to Akragas—evidently a roving, and doubtless a quarrel- 
some, race. Theron made himself master of Akragas by a trick, 
but his rule is said to have been just, mild, and beneficent on the 
whole, with a notable exception to be recorded below. Under 
his rule Akragas reached its highest eminence, and Theron’s 
sway extended to the neighborhood of Himera and the Tyrrhe- 
nian sea. He drove out Terillos, tyrant of Himera, and seized 
his throne. Terillos applied to his son-in-law, Anaxilas of Rhe- 
_gion, for help, who, in his turn, invoked the aid of the Cartha- 
ginians. Thereupon Theron summoned to his assistance his son- 
in-law, Gelon, of Syracuse, and in the famous battle of Himera 
the Sicilian princes gained a brilliant victory. (See Introd. to 
Ol. 1.) The enormous booty was spent on the adornment of 
Syracuse and Akragas. Akragas became one of the most beau- 
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tiful cities of the world, and the ruins of Girgenti are still among 
the most imposing remains of antiquity. A few years after the 
battle of Himera, Gelon died, Ol. 75, 3 (478 B.c.), and was suc- 
ceeded by his brother Hieron in the rule of Syracuse. Polyzelos, 
the other brother, was to have the command of the army and 
the hand of Damareta, daughter of Theron, widow of Gelon, with 
the guardianship of Gelon’s son; but the two brothers had not 
been on the best terms before, and Hieron took measures to get 
rid of Polyzelos, who was a popular prince. Polyzelos took ref- 
uge with Theron, who had married his daughter, and who in 
consequence of this double tie refused to give him up to Hieron. 
The Himeraians, oppressed by Theron’s son Thrasydaios, made 
propositions to Hieron; and two cousins of Theron, Kapys and 
Hippokrates, joined his enemies. The armies of Hieron and 
Theron faced each other on the banks of the Gela, but, thanks to 
the good offices of the poet Simonides, peace was made; Polyze- 
los was suffered to return, and Hieron married the daughter of 
Xenokrates, brother of Theron, The rebellious spirits in Himera 
were quelled, and our just, mild, and beneficent prince, who was 
elevated to the rank of a hero after his death, so thinned the 
ranks of the citizens by executions that it was necessary to fill 
them up by foreigners. Kapys and Hippokrates were defeated 
and fled. Theron sat firmly on his throne again, and, after put- 
ting to death all his enemies, had the great satisfaction of gain- 
ing an Olympian victory, Ol. 76 (476 B.c.), which Pindar cele- 
brates in this ode and the following. 

Theron died Ol. 76,4; Xenokrates, his brother, who won two 
of the victories celebrated by Pindar (P. 6 and I. 2), died either 
before him or soon after. Thrasydaios, his son and successor, 
whose cruelty had roused the Himeraians to revolt, chastised the 
Agrigentines with scorpions, and attacked Hieron with 20,000 
mercenaries. After his defeat, Akragas and Himera rose against 
him, and he fled to Megara, where he died, and the revolted 
cities became democracies. Thrasybulus, the son of Xenokrates, 
continued to live in Akragas, but the memory of Thrasydaios 
was a stench in the nostrils of the Himeraians; hence their 
gratitude to Zeds “EdevOépios and Sareipa Toya for having de- 
livered them from such a monster (O. 12). 


In the opening of the second Olympian, Pindar himself points 
out the threefold cord that runs through the ode, and recent 
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commentators have found triads everywhere. It is best to limit 
ourselves to the poet’s own lines. When Pindar asks, ‘ What 
god, what hero, what man shall we celebrate ?” he means to cele- 
brate all three, and god, hero, and man recur throughout: the 
god helping, the hero toiling, the man achieving. God is the 
disposer, the hero the leader, and the man the follower. The 
man, the Olympian victor, must walk in the footsteps of the 
greater victor, must endure hardness as the hero endured hard- 
ness, in order that he may have a reward, as the hero had his re- 
ward, by the favor of God. This is a poem for one who stands 
on the solemn verge beyond which lies immortal, heroic life. 
But we must not read a funeral sermon into it, and we must no- 
tice how the poet counteracts the grave tone of the poem by the 
final herald cry, in which he magnifies his own office and cham- 
pions the old king. 

Hymns, lords of the lyre, what god, what hero, what man shall 
we sound forth? Pisa belongs to Zeus (eds), Olympia was 
stablished by Herakles (7pe@s), Theron (dynp) hath won the great 
four-horse chariot race. His sires (jjpwes) founded Akragas ; Zeus 
(Geds) send the future glorious as the past has been (vv. 1-17). 
Done cannot be made undone. The past was toilsome and bitter, 
but forgetfulness comes with bliss, and suffering expires in joy- 
ance. So in the line of Theron himself, the daughters of Kadmos 
(np@vat, noiar), Semele, Ino, suffering once, as the founders of 
Akragas toiled once, are now glorified. Yet this light was 
quenched in deeper gloom. After Semele, after Ino, comes the 
rayless darkness of Oidipus, so dark that even his name is 
shrouded. Polyneikes fell, but Thersandros was left, and after 
him came Theron (daynp), and Theron’s noble house, with its no- 
ble victories (vv.17-57). But this is not all. Earthly bliss is not 
everything. There is another world, and the poet sets its judg- 
ment-seat, unfolds the happiness of the blessed, and introduces 
into the harmony of the blissful abode a marvellous discord 
of the damned. In that land we hear of Kronos and of Rhea 
(Geo), Peleus, and Kadmos, and Achilles (;jpwes). Of men there 
is expressive silence (vv. 58-91). Theron is old, and the poet, in- 
stead of working out his triad mechanically, vindicates the re- 
serve of his art. He has arrows enough in his quiver; he has 
power enough in his pinion. He can shoot, he can fly, whither- 
soever he will; and now, that we have left that other world, and 
have come back to this realm of Zeus, he bends his bow, he 
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stoops his flight, to Akragas. Now he can praise Theron with 
all the solemnity but without the gloom of an epitaph, and the 
last words fall like a benediction on the gracious king (vv. 92- 
110). 

There is no myth proper. The canvas is covered by the pre- 
figuration-picture of the house of Kadmos and the vision of the 
world beyond. Innocent suffering is recompensed by deep hap- 
piness, heroic toil by eternal reward. Theron’s achievements 
have the earnest of an immortal future. Time cannot express 
his deeds of kindness. 

The rhythms are Paionian, manly, vigorous, triumphant, but 
Bakcheiac strains seem to have been introduced with the same 
effect as the belts of darkness which chequer the poem. 

Of the five triads, the first opens the theme, the last concludes 
it; the second triad deals with the mythic past; the third re- 
turns to Theron, and connects the second with the fourth, which 
is taken up with the world beyond. 


Srp. a’.—1.*Avatiddspuryyes: Originally song dominated instru- 
mental music. Music was “married to immortal verse,” as the 
woman to the man. Pratinas ap. Athen. 14,617 D. makes song 
the queen: ray dowdy katéorace Tvepis Bacidetay* 6 8 addds vore- 
pov xopevérw: kal yap eo@ wmnpéras. In P. 1 init. the doppryé 
gives the signal, but there is no difference in the relation.—2. 
tiva Oedv, tiv’ Hpwa, tiva 8 avdpa: Imitated by Hor. Od. 1,12: quem 
voirum aut heroa lyra vel acri | tibia sumis celebrare, Clio, | quem 
deum? Horace follows the artificial climactic arrangement, 
which brings him up to Augustus. So Isok. Euag. 39: oddeis 
ovte Oynros oVO nuideos ovr aOdvaros. Antiphon (1, 27) gives us 
Pindar’s order: ovre Oeovs ov@ Hpwas ovr’ avOpamovs aicyvybcioa 
ovde deicaca. The triplet here announced runs through the 
poem. To Zeus (A) belongs the place (a), to Herakles (B) the 
festival (b), to Theron (C) the prize (c), and the order is 

A (6edv) B (jpwa) C (avdpa) 
a (Iisa) A (Adds) b COAvpmdda) B (“Hpakdéns) 
) C (Onpwva) ¢ (retpaopias) 
with a subtle variation of case. — KeAadjoopev: See O. 1, 9. 
Whether we have subj. or fut. here it is impossible to tell, nor 
does it matter.—3. "Odvpmidda ... “Hpaxdéns: See O. 10 (11), 56, 
for the story.—4. axpdé@wva: Comp. O.10 (11), 1. ¢.: ray awodéporo 


Soow | dkpoOciva Sedov €Ove kai mevraernpid. . . rtavev Eopray. 
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Usu. dxpoOina, as in N. 7, 41.—6. yeyovyréov: “ We must proclaim 
so far as voice can be heard.” The post-Homeric -réos forms are 
not common in lyric poetry.—émw: So Hermann, as acc. of extent 
to dicacov. Others om. Most of the MSS. have di, glossed by dua 
ovis Aaumpas, and all have &évoy, which is interpreted as Sicavoy 
ovTa Kata THY Piriayv Tov Eévov. OSmis aS a Masc. subst. = 6 dmfd- 
pevos (cf. P. 4, 86; I. 3 [4],5) would not be unwelcome to me, “a 
just respecter of guests.” So Adrpis = 6 Aatpevor and cins =6 
owvdpevos, besides others in -cs.—§évav: Supposed to have reference 
to Polyzelos, the fugitive brother of Hieron.—7. épeop "Axpdyav- 
tos: The reference is to the great day of Himera. So Athens, 
for her share in the Persian war, is called (fr. IV. 4, 2) ‘EAAd8os 
epecopa. The compliment is heightened by the well-known 
strength of Akragas.—8. evovipov...matépwv: Notice the auspi- 
cious beginning of the last lines in the four stanzas: v. 8, evov- 
pov, V. 15, evppar, V. 38, evOvpuay, and, like a distant echo, v. 104, 
evepyéray. — 6p0érokw: Continuation of the figure in épewypa. 
This raising of the city to its height is supposed to refer to the 
adornment of Akragas with great temples and other magnificent 
public buildings. 


’Avt. a.—9. Kapdvres ot; This position of the relative is not so 
harsh as in Latin, on account of the stronger demonstrative ele- 
ment of the Greek relative. So v.25: éraOov at peydda.—bupo: 
Od.1,4: moda & 6 y’ ev rovt@ wabey GAryea by Kara Ovpdv.—10. 
iepdv: All cities were dedicated to some deity, but Akragas espe- 
cially, having been given to Persephone by Zeus, eis dvaxadumrnpia. 
Preller, Gr. Myth. 1, 485.—éoyov: “Got” (of conquest). So P.1, 
65. The ingressiveness of écyoy is due to the meaning of the 
verb.—oikynya rotapod — oiknua morduioy. In such combinations 
the full adj. is more common than the fossilized adj. or genitive. 
Comp. P. 6, 6: worayia ’Akpdyavrt. The river bore the same 
name as the city. Comp. further Eur. Med. 851: iepdv morapav 
modus, Theogn. 785: Etpwta Sovaxorpspov dyAady dorv, and O. 
13, 61, where Corinth is called dorv Meupdvas.—10, 11. ZukeXias... 
6>9arpds: Comp. O. 6,16: rom orpatias 6pOadpov ewas. Athens 
and Sparta were the two eyes of Greece. See Leptines ap. Aris- 
tot. Rhet. 3, 10,7, whence Milton’s “ Athens, the eye of Greece.” 
—11, aiav... pdpoes: “Time followed as it was allotted.”— 
épere: In innumerable passages aiay, xpdvos, Bios are represented 
as the attendants of men. This personification is easier to the 
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Greek than it is to us,and must be looked for. See O. 6, 56.— 
mAouTdv Te kai xapiv: Notice the close connection of ‘“‘ wealth and 
honor.” y. is the glory lent by poesy, and “ wealth and poesy” 
would represent the material and the spiritual elements of hap- 
piness. On ydpus, see O. 1, 18. 30.—12. ynotats én’ apetais: In 
prose we should consider emi ‘on account of.” Here it is more 
plastic. ‘“ Wealth and poesy crown their native gifts.” See O. 
11 (10), 13: kécpor eri crepayw, and comp. note on P, 5, 124.—13. 
Kpove wat “Péas: Much more vigorous than 6 mai Kpovovu te kat 
‘Peas, though we must not forget dialectic preferences for the 
forms in -os. Rhea is mentioned again with Kronos, v. 85: 
moots 6 mavtwy ‘Péas imépraroy é€xoicas Opdvov, and Zeus is called 
mais ‘Péas, fr. XI. 5. For this Kronos element, see O.1,10. P. 
himself was a servant of Rhea (Magna Mater). The special 
allusions detected by the commentators to Theron’s personal 
history are due to fanciful combinations.—€Sos "Odvprrov: Here 
again “OAvpmov is = ’OAvpmov, AS moTapov —=mordmov. The triplet 
here reminds one of the triplet in the first strophe, and by as- 
signing déOAev xopupdy to Herakles (O. 6, 69), and zépoyv 7’ ’AX- 
geot to Theron (comp. O. 1, 20: wap’ "Added cairo Séuas), we 
should have the same order.—14. wépov 7° *Addeod: So, O. 10 (11), 
53: “ The watercourse of the Alpheios.” So-called gen. of apposi- 
tion.—15. tav@ets = cihparvbeis, but the old “ warming,” “ dissolv- 
ing,” “melting” sense is not wholly lost. See P. 1,11.—16. 
odiow depends on kduicoy Aowr@ yévet. There is no cxjpa kal? 
ddov kal pépos for the dat. For the construction, comp. O. 8, 83, 
and P.1,7; Eur. Bacch. 335: ta Soxn Gedy texeiy | nuty re Tir 
mavtl T@ yévet mapn.— kdpicoy, like our “convey,” always con- 
notes “care,” “ safety.” 


’Er. a'.—17. tév... téXos: Familiar commonplace. The mean- 
ing is essentially complete without ¢pyay rédos, so that these two 
words come in as a reinforcement. ‘“ When fully consummated.” 
—<aroinrov: We should expect dmpaxroy like Lat. factum infec- 
tum, but droinroy embraces ampaxrov.—20. Aaba: N. 10, 24: vixa- 
cas dis €xxev Gcatos Suaopdpav Aabay mévav. P.1,46: ef yap 6 was 
xpovos kaudtwy erikacw mapacxo.. — ToTpwO ov edSaipove : cy 
semi-personifies mwdétpos.— yévorr’ av: “Must come.” “Cannot 
fail to come.”—21. éohav—ec AAG, itself a poetic word. See O. 
1, 99; 2, 63.—imws yxapparev: iad, with the genitive of things, 
keeps the personification alive in prose. But the “under” 
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element of id is felt in P., though, of course, it is more evi- 
dent with the dat., “Under the weight of.” yapp. is echoed 
in v. 109 (Mezger).—22. wadtyxotov SapacGev: ‘“ Quell’d in spite’s 
despite.” The wjya resists, but resists in vain. aXlykoroy is 
adversative, not attributive merely. 


Srp. 6’. — 23. wéuy: So the Ambrosianus and the Schol. 
Otherwise méuan might stand. The durative tenses of méyrew 
are often used where we should expect the complexive (or aoris- 
tic) tenses. 7. has not the same notion of “detachment ” as our 
“ send.”— 24. dvexas ... trpnddv: Ar. Vesp. 18: dvexas és Tov ovga- 
voy. %. is predicative. The figure is that of a wheel.—émera: 
“Sorts with,” “suits,” dpydger, Schol.—ev9pdvoig: Elsewhere of 
goddesses only, P. 9,65; N. 3,83; 1.2,5. ‘Opnpixds gyros, says 
a Scholiast. Cf. Il. 8, 565: evépovoy "HG pipvov, al.—25. Kadpor0o 
kovpats: Semele, Ino, Autonoé, Agaue, were all in trouble. P. 
selects those who emerge.—é€taQov ai: See v. 8. Ino, pursued 
by her mad husband, leaped into the sea and became a goddess, 
Leukothea. Semele, killed by lightning because she wished to 
see her celestial lover, Zeus, in full array, was afterwards re- 
ceived up into heaven. — wévOos 8 murvet: An intercalated re- 
flection, and not a part of the narrative, as émirvey would make 
it.—Bapv: Position as in maXlykoroy dapacGéy, V. 22.— 26. kpeo- 
advov mpds ay.: “Before the face of mightier blessings.” — 27, 
28. Bpdpo | kepavvod: The instrumental “ by” is more poetic than 
the locative “mid.” The tenderness of Semele is brought out 
by the womanly travvéSerpa.—29. Iladdas: The Scholiasts call at- 
tention to the significant omission of Hera; the specific mention 
of Pallas may be explained in half a dozen ways. She was one 
of the guardian deities of Akragas, a close sympathizer with her 
father. The triad here is not to be emphasized.—30. mais 6 kic- 
copdpos: Dionysos. Of. fr. IV. 3,9: tov kucoodéray Gedy. 


“Apt. B’.—31. év wal Caddooa: Here xai belongs to éyovrs 
(Bossler).—382. képatot Nypjos adiars: Comp. v. 13: & Kpove mat 
‘Péas. The Nereids are the daughters of Nereus and the sea (4 
ds). Nereus is “ water” (mod. Gr. vepd), as his spouse is Doris 
—the sea being a symbol of riches (éorw O@ddaooa, tis dé vi Ka- 
tao Béoet ;).—PBiorov adburov ... Tov Sov audi xpdvov: The expres- 
sion seems redundant, unless we remember that Bioroy expresses 
the enjoyment of life, and not the mere duration (ypévos).— 
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33. Tov dAov ... xpdvov: Comp. 6 mas xpdvos, P.1, 46. On audi see 
O.1,97, where the “ both” signification is plainer. As zepi w. 
acc. may mean “around” (without) and “around” (within), so 
audi may be “about” (without) and “about” (within), and so 
be loosely used for év.—Bpotav ye: However it may stand with 
high and mighty heroines.—34. weipas Savatrov: The Odvaros is 
the meipas. Cf. v.19: ¢pywv réAos.—35. 08 Hovyxtpov apepay, xré. : 
Instead of a mechanical réAos dyépas to balance reipas Oavdrov, 
instead of a mechanical 6760 iEdueOa to balance émdre tedevrd- 
covey, P. varies the structure: ‘Surely in the case of mortals a 
certain goal of death is in no wise fixed, nor [is it fixed] when 
we shall bring one day, child of a single sun (spanned though it 
be but by a single sun), with unfretted good to its end in peace.” 
The position removes all harshness. por@y at the head of the 
sentence is only semi-dependent. jovyiuov duépay, in like man- 
ner, allows us to wait for its regimen.—rai®’ aehiov: The per- 
sonification may have faded somewhat, but the mind dissociates 
TeXevtdcopey from the apposition.—38. €Bav: Gnomic. 


°Er.. B’.—39. Moitp(a): In P. Moira is above the gods, but in 
harmony with them.—4@ te: ‘“ She who.”—arpavov, xré.: “ Main- 
tains as an heirloom [=from sire to son] this fair fate of theirs.” 
—40, tévde: As usu. of the victor’s house, the Emmenidai.—41. 
éewi tu... wHe(a): The calamity is gently touched. The name 
of Oidipus is not even mentioned. Where P. does mention 
the hero, it is to honor him, P. 4, 263.—madwrpdmedov: “ Re- 
verse.” Pendant to madiyxoroy Sapyacdéy, Vv. 22.—42. é& otwep: 
“Since.”—pdptpos vids=6 Kata poipay aiT@ yevopevos.—43. Tuvay- 
tépevos: On his way from the Delphic oracle, where Apollo had 
told him that he would be the murderer of his father that begot 
him (So. O. R. 793 ).—xpyobev | wakaipatov tékeooev: P. ignores 
the first part as recorded by So. O. R. 791: as pyrpi pev xpein pe 
px Onvat. 

Srp. y.—45. d&et “Epwis: d&é@s BAémovea, Schol. She saw, 
while Oidipus was blind. So. Ai. 8385: kako & dpwyods tas det 
te mapOévous, | det & dpaocas mdyta tay Bporois mdOn, | cepvas 
’Epwvis ravimobas.—46. oiv &ddadodovia: The comitative ovy 
with the dat., instead of the simple instrumental dat., which has 
forgotten its comitative origin. Cf. P. 12,21: édpa . . . ovv 
evrect pyunoair epikAdyKtay yoov.—yevos apyuov: ‘His fighting 
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stock,” his sons, the spear-side of his house.—47. @époavSpos : 
The son of Polyneikes and his wife Argeia, daughter of Adrastos. 
—év pdxats ... wodkéwov: He was slain by Telephos before Troy. 
—49, aros: Cf. O. 6, 68: “Hpakdéns cepvoy Oddos >AdKaiday.— 
a&pwydv: Aigialeus, the only son of Adrastos, had fallen before 
Thebes, so that Thersandros became the avenger of the family in 
the war of the Epigonoi. (So Béckh with the Schol.) — 50. 
onéppatos...pifav: “ Seed root,” origin.—éxovte: So Aristarchos, 
The MSS. have ¢yovr, which some Scholiasts take as éyovor, while 
others note the change from dat. (€yovre) to acc. (roy Aivnovda- 
pov), a Change which, however natural from substantive to par- 
ticiple, is not natural from participle to substantive.—52. pedéov 
Avpav te: Blended in v.1: dvakupdppryyes vpvor. 


"Avr. y'. — 54. yépas: “Prize.” — dpéxAapov: Likewise victo- 
rious. The brother was Xenokrates. Comp. P. 6 and I. 2.— 
xowat: ‘“ Impartial.’—Xdpires: Who give and grace victories. 
See O. 6, 76; N. 5 (end); N. 10, 38. —av@ea teOpinmwv: The 
chariots are wreathed with the flowers they have gained. See 
P. 9,133: modkAa pev Kewou Sikov | PUAN emt kal orepavovs.— 
Svwdexadpdpnev: Chariots had to make twelve courses. Cf. P. 5,33. 
Hence O. 3, 33: dadexdyvaynrov réppa, and O, 6, '75.—56. 76 8é 
Tuxelv = 7d viknoa, Schol. N.1,10: gor & ev etruxia | ravdogias 
axpov.—d8. aywvias: The bad sense is late.—8vogpovav: Formed 
like evppdvn, adpovn = adppooivn. The best MSS. have dvadpo- 
cuivay tapadvet. Svod. is glossed by adévpia. This is the recur- 
rent thought of the ode—the balance of good and bad.—58. 6 pav 
mwhovtos: p., a faded oath, by way of confirmation. Often used 
to meet objections.—dperais SeSardadpévos: See O. 13 for a poetic 
lesson on the necessity of something more than wealth. Cf. P. 
5,1: 6 mdodvros edpvabevns, Gray tis apera Kekpapévoy KaOapa avror 
dydyn | wodkvdirtoy éxéray.—59. Tov Te kai Tov: “This and that.” 
Not “good and bad,” but “indefinite blessings.” So, in prose, 
roy kai roy, “this man and that man.”—60. Ba@etay tméxov peépi- 
pvav aypotépay: Acc. to the majority of interpreters this means 
‘“‘rousing a deep and eager yearning for achievement,” “ putting 
into the heart of man a deep and eager mood.” So the Schol.: 
cuverny éxav Thy Ppoytida mpos TO aypevew Ta ayaa. dypdrepos iS 
used of the Centaur, P. 3,4; dyporépa of Kyrene, P.9,6. But 
lions are dyporepot, N. 3, 44, and as pépipva leans in P. to the bad, 
and iméyay occurs nowhere else in P., diversity of opinion may 
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be pardoned. tzéyew, “sustain,” is the other side of xaréxeuy, 
“keep down,” and that other side appears, v. 21: e€odd@v .. . ims 
xXappdroy mia Ovacker | wadiykoroy dauacbév. There the monster 
is crushed, here the high (deep) load of carking care is shoul- 
dered. Wealth is an Atlas. 


"Er. y'.—61. adorhp apifndos, xré.: The shifting of the imagery 
is facilitated by the beginning of the epode. dpi¢ndos = adpidndos, 
an Homeric word.—62. déyyos is used of the sun, the moon, or 
any great or conspicuous light.—ei 8€: The passage has an enor- 
mous literature to itself. In despair, I have kept the reading 
of the MSS., with the interpretation “If, in truth, when one 
hath it (vw = dotrov) he knows (of) the future that,” etc. dé 
in P.is often not far from 67. This would make the sentence 
an after-thought. Béckh’s ei ye, which is simple, is not lyrical 
(Mommsen). ed dé and & 6éé are not convincing conjectures, 
edre has been suggested. Bergk considers ofdev to have been 
used once by brachylogy instead of twice, and punctuates ei dé 
vw €xov Tis, oldev TO wéAXov, “If any one that hath it knows, he 
(Theron) knows.” In that case, Theron would have been men- 
tioned. Mezger makes ei ris oidev . . . dvdyxa the protasis, and 
ioas dé... TUpow the apodosis, or rather the apparent apodosis, 
the real apodosis being some verb of ascertainment understood. 
See my Lat. Gr., § 603. “If one knows... (why, then, he must 
know that)... the good,” etc. This makes d¢ apodotic. See O. 
8,43. It would be better to leave the first sentence frankly with- 
out an apodosis.—63. Savévrwv: The sins committed in the world 
below are punished here on earth. Earth and Hades are mutual 
hells. P.’s view of the yonder world, as set forth in this passage, 
may be supplemented by the fragments of the @pjvo. P. believes 
in the continued existence of the soul after death, in transmi- 
gration, in retribution, in eternal blessedness. Immediately after 
death the soul is judged and sent to join the ranks of the pious 
or of the wicked. Good souls dwell with Pluton and Persephone 
in perpetual light and happiness, the bad must endure anguish 
past beholding for punishment and purification. If they do not 
mend, they are sent back to earth, and after death come again 
before the inexorable judgment-seat. Those who are purified 
return to earth in the ninth year, and are made kings, heroes, 
sages. When a man has maintained himself in each of these 
transition stages, and has kept pure from all wrong, he becomes 
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a hero, and dwells forever in the islands of the blessed. (After 
Mezger.)—atrix’: “Straight,” ev0éws, Schol.—amdAapvor: Cf. O. 
1,59: dmddapoyv Biov.—64. érraav: The aor. disposes of Rauchen- 
stein’s avdus. — Tade Ards apxa: On earth. — 65. kata yas: Kara 
with gen. in P. only here—tis: Dread indefiniteness.—66. Aédyov 
dpacais: “ Rendering his sentence.” gpd¢ew, of deliberate, care- 
ful, clear speech. Adyos is used of an oracle, P. 4, 59. 


Srp. 5’.—67, 68. toais S€ voKtecow aiel, | tras 8 apepats: I follow 
Mommsen. The best MSS. have ioas & ev du. Various changes 
have been made to save the uniformity and avoid — for ~ ~ inv. 
68. So, v.67: tcoy dé, V. 68: toa & ev du., Which J. H. H. Schmidt 
follows. Equal nights and equal days may be equal to each other 
(equinoctial) or equal to ours; may be equal in length or equal in 
character. ‘‘ Equal to each other in character” seems to be the 
safest interpretation. ‘The night shineth as the day; the dark- 
ness and the light are both alike.” To some the passage means 
that the blessed have the same length of day and night that we do, 
but their lives are freer from toil. This interpretation is favored 
by dmovéorepov, Which shows that the standard of comparison is 
earthly life, though Dissen makes it refer to the wicked. — 69. 
Séxovrat: It is a boon. dépxovra, the reading of the mass of our 
MSS., is unmetrical, and not over-clear.—ov x@éva: The position 
of the negative in P. is especially free; here it is to be justified 
by ovdé mévriov vdap.—év yxepds axpa: So, P. 2,8: ayavaiow év 
xepolv mokiraviors eSauaooe ma@dovs. N.1, 52: ey xepi twdoocoy 
gacyavov. Local more vivid than instrumental. — dud: 
“Strength ;” as axa moday, I. 7 (8), 37, is “speed.”—71. kewav 
mapa Siartav: “ For the sake of unsatisfying food,” as mortals do. 
This use of zapd, “along,” “ by way of,” and so “ by reason of,” 
“for the sake of,” is solitary in P., but becomes common in the 
later time. So map’ 6.—rtpiots | Gav: At the court of Pluton 
and Persephone.—72. €xatpov: When they were on earth.—evop- 
ktats:( Ps. 24, 3: Who shall stand in His holy place? He that 
hath clean hands and a pure heart; who hath not lifted up his 
soul unto vanity, nor sworn deceitfully.—i7A4. tot 8€ = of Kaxoi.— 
ékXéovTt = 6yéove1—= ipioravta Kai Baorafovow (Schol.). 


Avr. 0. — 75. érédpacav: ‘“ Persevered.” —éortpis | Exarépwbt: 
rpis éxarépoO would naturally mean six times. éorpis may mean 
three times in all. The soul descends to Hades, then returns to 
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earth, then descends again for a final probation. — 77. érevAav: 
Act. only here in P.—Avés 686v: The king’s highway (mystic).— 
mapa Kpdvov tipow: Not “along,” as in prose, but “ to the neigh- 
borhood of,” as if rapa Kpovor, “to the court of Kronos,” who pre- 
sides over the happy isles.—78. vaoos : Dor. = yyjcovs.—79. avOepa 
Xpuygov —d. ypvoa. So I. 1, 20: diddaor ypvood. Cf. P. 1,6; 4, 
71. 240; N. 5, 54; I. 7 (8), 67. — 80. ra pev xepodbev .. . tSwp 8 
G@\Xa: Chiasm. The world below is a brilliant repetition of the 
world above. The prizes are of gold— gold instead of olive 
and laurel. In vdwp, Dissen sees an allusion to the water-parsley 
of the Isthmian games.—82. otepdvois: I have given what seems 
to be the best MS. reading. kxeadds is used in a gloss to explain 
orepavots, aS or. is not applicable to yépas, épyor being used for 
neck and breast, orépavor for heads. Bergk suggests: éppois é 
(=e in Lokrian inscriptions) tay yépes dvamdéxovte kal orepavors 
—éppots and oredavois being Acolic accusatives. 


’Er. 5’. — 83. Bovdats év dpPator: Like ey vowors, P. 1, 62; &v 
vopo, N. 10, 28; I. 2, 88; and ev dixa, O. 2, 16; 6, 12; P. 5, 14; 
N. 5,14. ev din is common even in prose.— Padapavevos : The 
ris Of v. 65.— 84. dv ...mdpedpov: The best MSS. have dy marjp 
exec yas With agap. The true reading cannot be elicited with cer- 
tainty from the Scholia and glosses. Even in antiquity the critics 
were at a loss. I have resigned myself with Dissen and Schnei- 
dewin to the reading of the interpolated MSS,—85, “Péas ... @pé- 
vov: Rhea, as mother of the gods, thrones above all.—86. IInAevs : 
An Hellenic saint, a Greek Joseph. See N. 5, 26, where he resists 
the wiles of Hippolyta, and I. 7 (8),41: dvr’ etoeBéoratoy daris 
"IoAKod tpapew rediov. Peleus and Kadmos are associated again, 
P. 3, 87. Here they are linked by re cai on account of the like 
fortune in marriage, l.c. 91: 6760 ‘Appoviay yayev Bodrw | 6 dé 
Nypéos evBovAov Oérw maida kkutav.—Kabpos: Called dyrideos, P. 
3, 91.—Ayuddéa: €y ynoots wakdpoy oé hacw eiva | ivarep roddKys 
*Axirevs, acc. to the famous skolion of Kallistratos ap. Athen. 15, 
695 A. See Plat. Symp.179 E,180 B. Acc. to N. 4,49 Achilles 
has another abode, an island in the Euxine. It has been fancied 
that Theron was a Peleus, a Kadmos, and an Achilles in one. 


Srp. ¢.—90. apaxov adorpaBy Klova: An allusion to Exrap (acc. 
to Greek feeling = *é¢yérwp) as the “ upholder” is not impossible, 
though the metaphor is common enough.—Kv«vov: Son of Posei- 
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don, who opposed the landing of the Greeks. — Cavatw wépev: 
Comp. P. 5, 60: Saxe Onpas aive PdBo, N. 1,66: hac vw docew 
pop», and Lat. dare morti, “ put (in)to (the maw of) death.” In- 
stead of flattening antique personification, let us emboss our own. 
mopety is combined with véyew and didova, P. 5, 65.—91. *Aots 
te Taid’ Aifiora: Memnon. Kyknos, Hektor, and Memnon are 
grouped, I. 4 (5), 39, another triad.—7oAA@ po, xré.: Asyndeton 
common on announcing the end.—vm’ ayxeévos: Comp. Theokr. 
17, 380: tmwdévidy te hapérpny.—Bedy: Of poetry, I. 4,46; O. 13, 
93.—92. évrt: Is explained as a singular, but Gust. Meyer, Gr. Gr., 
§ 373, dissents. It is livelier as a plural, O. 10 (11), 93; P. 1, 13. 
—93. dwvdevta ovveroiow: A stock quotation, “that have a voice 
only for the wise.” — és 8€ 76 wév: Sometimes written romay or 
roray to save the quantity, like ovprav, dway, mpémav. To ray is 
glossed by 76 xowdy, Shakespeare’s ‘‘ the general,” tovs wodXovs 
kal yvoatorépovs. The other rendering, “generally,” is less satis- 
factory. The change from the dative ovyveroiow to és and the acc. 
is in P.’s manner. Mr. Verrall argues (Journal of Philol., No. 
XVII.) at length in favor of rowdy from *romn, “ divination,” a 
word which he elicits from romd{ew.— 94. awopds: Of poetic 
art.— vg: A Pindaric cry to be heard often, e. g. O. 9, 107: 
To S€ dva Kpdrictoy admay, for while P. does not despise train- 
ing, O. 8, 60, where, by the way, he is praising a trainer, he 
believes in Ruskin’s first rule, “Be born with genius.” God, 
Apollo, the Muse, the Muses, Charis, the Charites—these are the 
sources of the poet’s inspiration. It is part and parcel of his aris- 
tocratic “ blood” theory.—95. padvres: The old sneer that finds 
an echo in Persius, Quis expedivit psittaco suum xaipe? ‘The com- 
mentators refer this characteristic to Simonides and Bakchyli- 
des. Simonides was considered coderaros, and if Simonides 
was meant, copds 6 wodAd Fedas va would be spiteful. Bak- 
chylides was the nephew of Simonides, disciple, imitator, and 
collaborator of his uncle. It is supposed that P. gained the con- 
tract for writing this poem over §. and B., and hence this scorn- 
ful and, we should say, ignoble note of superiority. As Simon- 
ides had just made peace between Hieron and Theron, it is very 
unlikely that P. should have made this arrogant fling at this time. 
—)dBpor: With xdépaxes. The antithesis is the dpyis Betos (Mez- 
ger). Usually punctuated Ad8por mayyAwcia, képakes ds. — 96. 
Kdépakes Gs... yapverov: The dual certainly suggests definite pairs, 
especially as it is often used with mocking effect, e. g. in Plato’s 
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Euthydemos (comp. Arcades ambo). The use of the dual on 
metrical (?) grounds for the plural is not tolerable. Mr. Verrall’s 
suggestion that the reference is to the two Sicilian rhetoricians, 
Korax and Tisias (the latter of whom was called kaxod kdpaxos 
kakoy @ov) is ingenious. See P.1, $4, where the panegyric side 
of oratory is recognized. If we must have rivalry, why not rival- 
ry between the old art of poetry (fva) and the new art of rhet- 
oric (uaddvres)? Besides, AdBpou képaxes of this kind succeed 
best in the AdBpos orpards (P. 2, 87). — akpavra: “ Ineffectual 
stuff.” 


"Avr. €.—97. Avds mpds dpvixa Cetov: See P. 1,5. The eagle 
(Pindar) sits quiet and disdainful on the sceptre of Zeus. His 
defiant scream will come, and then the ineffectual chatter will 
cease. Comp. Soph. Ai. 169: péyav aiyumiy & trodcicartes | 
tax dy e€aidyns ei od haveins, | ovyn mrn€eray dhovor.—98. Emexe 
viv oxo, xré.: Resumption of the figure in vv. 92-94. Cf. N. 
9,55: dxovti{ev cxorot adyxiota Morcay.—Svpé: So N. 3, 26.—tiva 
Baddopev: Not exactly Badodpev: “ Whom are we trying to 
hit?” The pres. for fut. in Greek, except in oracles, is rare, con- 
versational, passionate. See Plat. Symp. 176 D.—99. é« padOakas — 
- +. dpevds: The quiver usually has a hostile significance, hence 
pevos is qualified. The arrows are kindly (dyava), not biting 
(mexpa).—émt: As in O. 8,48: én “IoOue rovria | dppa ody rdvvev. 
—100. tavvcats aidacopar — reivas ro Tokov amodavotpa (Schol.). 
Boéckh punctuates ravicas- and makes it an optative (impera- 
tive opt.), counter to the Pindaric use of rou.—101. avddcopar: 
In its full sense of “loudly proclaim.”—évdpxuov Adyov: O. 6, 20: 
péyav Opkoy ouooaas.—102. texetv py: The neg. is yy on account 
of the oath. Commentators are divided as to rexeiy, whether it 
is past or future. For the future, see O. 1,105. For the past, 
P. 2, 60: ef d€ tus HOn KTedTeoot TL Kal Tepi Tyna Aéyer | erepdy TW 
av “EdAdda tev rapoibe yevéo Oa | xavva mpamids madampovel Keved. 
The past is better on account of the éxardy ye Feréwv: “‘ These 
hundred years,” with an especial reference to Akragas, which 
was founded about a hundred years before (Ol. 49, 3=582 
B.C.). 


"Er. € .—105. Ojpwvos: Effective position. Comp.v. 17: Aouwd 
yéver, and O.1, 81. The sense is fairly complete in the anti- 
strophe; and the use of the dependent genitive here renews the 
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whole thought with a challenge.—aivov: In prose this word was 
reserved for religious occasions. P. uses érawos but once.—émweBa: 
Is supposed to have an actual basis in the behavior of Kapys and 
Hippokrates, two kinsmen of Theron, who went over to Hieron 
(Schol.). But gnomic aorists have an actual basis also—106. 
ov Sika ocvvavrépevos: “ Not mated with justice, but [set on] by 
rabid men. Comp. I. 21: ypvoaurixer | es dippov Moucay €Batvov 
Kuta poppeyyt cvvayTopevor.—papyoav: Of men besotted in their 
fury. So papyoupévous, N. 9, 19.—107. 76 Aahayfoa Géhov: Tlie 
articular infinitive, which is not fully developed in P., is seldom 
used after verbs of will and endeavor, and then always has a 
strong demonstrative force—often with a scornful tang. So. Ant. 
312: ov« e& dmavtos Set 76 Kepdaivery directv, 664: rodmiracoety Tots 
kparovoaw evvoet, O. C. 442: 7d Spay otk nOéAncay (cited by De 
Jongh). So in prose with omevdew, Oappeiv, Sioke, and the 
opposite. ‘“ Full fain for this thing of babbling.”—«pidov: A 
very rare substantive.—e @éuev: Better than ridéuev, which 
would depend awkwardly on AaAaynoa.—108. éwei . . . SvvarTo: 
evei is ‘‘ whereas.” Madmen may attempt to babble down and 
obscure his praises, but his deeds of kindness are numberless, 
and cannot be effaced any more than they can be counted.—109, 
xappat(a): Echo of yapydray, v. 21 (Mezger). 





EAGLES AND HARE. 


Coin of Akragas. 


OLYMPIA III. 


Tue third Olympian celebrates the same victory as the pre- 
ceding ode. In what order the two were sung does not appear. 
O. 2 was probably performed in the palace of Theron; O. 3 in 
the Dioskureion of Akragas. The superscription and the Scholia 
indicate that this ode was prepared for the festival of the Qco- 
€éva, at which Kastor and Polydeukes entertained the gods. It 
is natural to assume the existence of a special house-cult of the 
Dioskuroi in the family of the Emmenidai, but we must not 
press v. 39 too hard. 


The third Olympian, then, is not an epinikian ode; it is a the- 
oxenian hymn. The Tyndaridai are in the foreground. It is 
the Tyndaridai that the poet seeks to please (v. 1) by his ’OAup- 
movikas vpvos. It is the Tyndaridai, the twin sons of Leda (v. 
39), that are the ruling spirits of the Olympian contests. It is 
the Tyndaridai that are the givers of fame to Theron (v. 39). 
The victory is the same as that celebrated in the previous ode, 
but there Theron is always present to our minds. We are al- 
ways thinking of the third member of the triad—god, hero, man. 
Here Theron is kept back. The poet who was there almost, if 
not altogether, defiant in his heralding of Theron, utters scarce a 
word of praise here. Before it was merit, here it is grace. 

The poem is a solemn banquet-hymn. The victory calls for 
the fulfilment of a divine service, a dedSuarov xpéos (v.7). Pisa is 
the source of Oedpuopor dowai (v.10). The myth has the same 
drift. It is the story of the Finding of the Olive, the token of 
victory. This is no native growth. It was brought by Herakles 
from the sources of the Istros, a memorial of Olympic contests 
(v.15). It was not won by force, but obtained by entreaty from 
the Hyperborean servant of Apollo (v. 16), and the hero craved 
it as shade for the sacred enclosure of his sire, and as a wreath 

for human prowess (v.18). Already had the games been estab- 
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lished, but the ground was bare to the keen scourgings of the 
sun (v.24). Sent to Istria on another errand by Zeus, he had 
beheld and wondered (y. 82). Thither returning at the impulse 
of his heart, he asked and received, and planted the olive at 
Olympia (v.34), which he still visits with the sons of Leda (v. - 
39). 

The parallel with Herakles is revealed at the end. Theron 
has reached his bound—his Herakles’ pillars, Beyond lies noth- 
ing. Seek no further (v. 45). 

The olive was a free gift of God. So is this victory of Theron. 
It might be dangerous to press the details. Yet it is not un- 
Greek to say that the beauty of life is found of those who walk 
in the path of duty. Theron’s praise is no less because it is in- 
direct. 


The dactylo-epitrite rhythms are peculiarly appropriate in a 
hymn addressed to deities so Dorian in their character as the 
Dioskuroi. The compass of the strophe is not great, but especial 
stateliness is given to the composition by the massiveness of the 
epode. It is noteworthy that strophe and epode end with the 
same measure. 

Of the three triads, the central one contains the heart of the 
Finding of the Olive. The story is begun at the close of the 
first triad, and finished at the beginning of the third, and thus 
the parts are locked together. 


Srp. a’.—1. rdofelvors: The Dioskuroi were in an especial 
manner gods of hospitality, though an allusion to the Ocogééma is 
not excluded.—asetv = ddciv, Aeolic Widkwars, P. 2, 96.—kaddAuTo- 
kapo 8 “EXéva: «., used of Thetis and Demeter in Homer, who is 
more lavish in his use of évmAokapos. Helen is caXAixomos, Od. 
15, 58. re... re, as the brothers, so the sister. See O. 1,115. 
H. shares her brothers’ hospitable nature. See Od. 4, 130 foll., 
296 foll.—2. kdewav “Akpéyavta: With P.’s leaning to the fem.— 
yepaipwv: “ While honoring.” — evxopar: A prayer and not a 
boast. So also P. 8,70, where airéw forms a sufficient contrast. 
—3. Orpwvos "OdAvpmiovixav tuvov: Instead of the prosaic ’OAvp- 
movikov vpvoyv. — dp%doais: Simply “ raising,” without any side- 
notion of column (O. 7, 86) or statue (I. 1, 46).—dkapavromddev : 
O. 5, 3: dxapavrémodos . . . amnvas.—4. Gwtov: Appos. to dpyvor. 
Comp. 0. 5,1; 8, 75.—otrw por wapeotdxor: So with Mommsen, 
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instead of ovrw ro. mapéora por. ovr, as she had done before. 
In a wish, P. 1, 46.55. With mapeordxos comp. P. 8,70: kopo 
pev dduperet | Aika mapéorake.—veootyahov: ‘‘ With its gloss fresh 
upon it.” We say, with another figure, “fire-new.” O. 9, 49: 
dvca 8 tyvev vewtépwv.—tpdwov: The novelty consists in the 
combination of honor to God and honor to man, of theoxenia 
and epinikion. See the Introduction.—5. wediko: The médcdov 
strikes the measure. 


"Ayr. a’.—6. émel... yeywveiv: Gives the double element—the 
victory of Theron (emwixcoy), and the right of the Tyndaridai to 
Pisa (Gco€évia). Comp. v. 9: tas dro | Oedpopor vicovt’ em avOpe- 
mous dowWai, With v. 34: idaos avriOéoicw vioera | civ BabuCa@vou 
SidSvpvors marcot Andas. The song is the refluence of the coming 
of Herakles and the Tyndaridai.— yatravot pev LCevyOevres: P. 
prefers this warmer participial conception to the colder infinitive 
(7d) xattatow éemiCevyOnvar otedavovs. See P. 2, 23; 3,102; 11, 
22; N. 4, 34; 14,49; 7,12. Dem. 18, 82: dca rovrous ody wei- 
oGévras, much more vigorous than did 7d rovtouvs py reco Ojvat. 
The familiarity of these constructions in Latin deadens our per- 
ception of them in Greek, where they are very much rarer. pév, 
with an answering re, v.9. See O. 4, 12.—7. mpdooovrt: P. 10, 
103: eve & dy... tis mpdooe: ypéos. The more familiar middle 
occurs O. 10, 33,—Oed8parov: The last part of the compd. is felt 
elsewhere, O. 6, 59; P. 1, 61; 9,11; though faintly in I. 6, 11: 
Oeodparous dperds. There is no echo of épdacais.—8. ddppryyd Te 
».. Kal Body aidav éméwv Te: ve... kai unites the instrumentation, 
ve adds the words as an essential element.—ouxtAdyapuv: Cf. O. 
4, 2: mouxroddpptyyos dowdas. — Pow —goinow. Etym. Magn. 
p- 319, 81: Ago. 7 moinois map’ ’Adkaio, and p. 391, 26: Iivdapos 
Ogow TO Toinna éyer. Sappho, fr. 36 (Bgk.): ov« ofS’ drre Oéo.— 
9, AivyoSdpov madi: In honor of Theron.—ovppigar: Cf. O. 1, 22. 
—@ te Ilioa: See v. 7.—yeywvetv: Supply ampdooe, which is 
easier, as the near neighborhood of cvppiéa keeps the construc- 
tion wide-awake. yéywvev (Christ) does not give a clear sense, 
though the shift is in P.’s manner,—rGs dro: O, 1, 8.—10. Gedpo- 
pot: “ God-given,” as I. 7,38: @eduopov yapou yépas. 


Er. a’.—11. 6 twt =rovr@ (in his honor), 6 rws.—kpatvov ... 
Bary: Pres., the rule; aor., the exemplification. Simple subj. in 
generic sentence as in Homer.—édetpds: See P. 2, 21.—7porépas: 
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“Of old,” “of yore.” O. 7,72: ém mporépwv avdpdv.—12. arpe- 
kys: “ Unswervable.”—EXAavodixas: The judge of the contest, 
so called because Greeks alone could participate in the games. 
Originally the number is said to have been two, afterwards ten, 
according to the number of the dvaAai of the Eleians, and after- 
wards still further enlarged.—ydepapov ... inpdbev: The eyes of 
the victor would naturally follow the movement of the prize- 
giver’s hand, hence iddev.—Aitwdoc: The Eleians were called 
Aitolians, after their leader, Oxylos, who accompanied, or rather 
guided, the Herakleidai on their return.—13. yAavkéxpoa: Cf. So. 
O.C. 701: yavkas . . . PUAXov eAaias. The hue is grayish-green. 
On the symbolism of the olive, see Porphyr. de Antro Nymph. 
c. 33. P.does not distinguish the éAaia from the korivos (wild 
olive).—tdv wote: The relative begins the myth. Cf. O. 1, 25.— 
14. “Iorpov: A half-fabulous river. —’Apditpveviadas: Herakles. 
The mouth-filling word, well suited to the hero, occurs again, 
I. 5,38. Cf. Catull. 68,112: falsiparens Amphitryoniades. 


Srp. B’.—16. Sapev “YarepBopéwv: The well-known favorites of 
Apollo, who lived “beyond the North,” according to P., as he 
brings them into contrast with the Nile (1.5 [6], 23). Perseus’ 
visit to the Hyperboreans is described in P. 10 (Pindar’s earliest 
poem ).—’AméAXwvos Sepdrovta: P. 10, 34: dy Oarias eumedov 
| evpapias te padriot “Amdd\N@y | xalper.—Teloats ... Ady: A. has 
an emphatic position. Herakles does not often stoop to plead. 
—17. mora dpovéwv: “ With loyal soul,” if “ loyal” were antique; 
“true to his sire.”—atre.: “‘ He had to ask.” Not aire‘, the histor. 
pres., which is very rare in P., and turns on P.5,80, which see.— 
mavddkm: Comp. O. 1,93; 6,69.—18. adoe: “ Every place conse- 
crated to the gods is an d\aos, even if it be bare of trees,” says 
the Schol.—oxtapév te dvrevpa: It had shaded the "Iorpov rayai, 
v. 14.—éuvév av@peros: The shade is common to all men, the 
wreaths are for the victors (Béckh). “A common boon.”— 
19. aire: With dyréprcEe. “In his face.” —8ryxdspyves: “ Month- 
halver.” The full moon lighted the height of the festival. — 
ddov: “Full” ( proleptic ). — xpvodpparos: Comp. the “ yellow 
harvest-moon.”—20. éomépas: “At eventide” (cf. P. 4, 40), acc. 
to Béckh, but the moon may flash full the Eye of Even, which 
is herself. Still the adverbial interpretation is favored by O. 10 
(11), 81: &v & eomepov | épreEev edw@mdos | oedXavas eparoy aos. 
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“Avr. B’.—21. adbdwv ... kpiow: So N. 10, 23, but O. 7, 80: xpi- 
ais aud déOdo1s.—ayvav: The decision is “ pure” (intemerate) 
as the judge is “ true” (unwarped), v. 12.—ayu¢ (Dor.) = aya here, 
and P. 3, 36; N. 5,11, but=ouod, N. 7, '78.—22. Gixe: Sc. ‘Hpaknijs. 
Change of subject is very common in Greek, e. g. O. 9, 50; P. 5, 
34; N.10,8. See O. 1, 89.—k«pypvots: “Bluffs,” as in Homer. 
P. 3, 384: mapa BoiBiddos Kpnpvots, fr. XI. 64: map kpnuvov Oarac- 
ocas.— 23. od Kaha, kré.: On the position of ov comp. O. 4, 15.— 
SévBpe’ eBaddev: O. is inner object: dévdpa reOnddra ciye.—Kpoviov. 
Boéckh combines Kpoviov THéAoros. This would require Kpovida 
(Herm.). Aristarchos combines x@pos IéXomros, ev Baocats Kpoviov. 
Hence we read ya@pos—ev Baooas Kpoviov—IléAomos, which is 
very much in P.’s manner.—24. tovtov ... yupvds: Asay is used 
asa relative, the asyndeton is not felt with the fuller rovrwv, which 
need not be =Tovray dy.—Kamos: So “garden” of any favored 
spot, P. 9,57: Avos ¢£oxov Kazov (Libya).—trakovepev: As a slave. 
“To be exposed to,” “lashed by” (cf. “that fierce light which 
beats upon a throne”).—dfetais ... avyais: O. 7,70: exer ré py 
o€erav 6 yeveOXuos akrivey matnp, Theogn, 425: avyds d&eias nediov. 
—25. wopeveww: The Schol. makes this form here = mopeveo Oat, 
but it is better to make qwopevewy transitive and épya intransitive. 
Bergk reads @ppaw’. 


"Er. B'.—26. tarmooda: I. 4 (5), 32: immoodas “IdAaos. In P. 2,9 
Artemis puts on the trappings when Hieron yokes his horses, Ho- 
mer calls her (I]. 6, 205) ypvonvios.— 27. S€Ear’ eXOdvr’ . . . amd, Kré.: 
Refers to a previous visit, the memory of which was recalled by 
the nakedness of the xaros. The circumstances of the two visits 
are different; the first visit (from Arcady) was under the stress 
of dvayxa, and at the bidding of the hated Eurystheus, and the 
second visit (from Elis) was in faithful love (mora dpovewy), at 
the bidding of his own spirit.—Sepav: O. 9,63: Mawanrias év 
Serpais.—28. ayyeAtors: The plural of an impressive message, also 
I. 7 (8), 43: idvray ... adrix’ dyyeAia. Eurystheus sent his mes- 
sage to Herakles by Kopreus (Il. 15, 689), a proceeding which 
both Homeric and Pindaric Scholiasts ascribe to fear.—évrv(e) : 
As in P. 9, 78: ds ap eimay evrvey Teprvay ydpou Kpaivew Tedev- 
ray. The extension of evr. from mapackevagew to dveyetpew (Schol.) 
is not Homeric.—zarpdéGev: The dvayxa bound sire as well as son. 
The story of the oath of Zeus and the consequent subjection of 
Herakles to Eurystheus is told, Il. 19, 95 sqq.—29. xpvodkepwv é. 
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O7yAcav: Mythic does have mythic horns.—Taityéra: One of the 
Pleiades, daughter of Atlas, mother of Lakedaimon and Eurotas. 
In order to escape the pursuit of Zeus, she was changed by Ar- 
temis into a doe, and after she returned to her human form she 
consecrated a doe to the goddess. — 30. dévtWetoa = dvaribcioa 
(Schol.).—Op6oia: The hiatus is paralleled by O. 6, 82; N.6, 
23; I. 1,16 (Bergk).—'O. is not different from “Aprepis ‘Op6ia, be- 
fore whose altar boys were scourged at Sparta. Both doe and 
scourging indicate a substitution for human sacrifice. As the 
capture of the doe ordinarily precedes the cleansing of the Augean 
stables, and so the founding of the Olympic games, v. 34 foll., see 
Ol. 10 (11), we have another indication that there were two visits 
to the land of the Hyperboreans. — éypapev: The Scholiast is 
good enough to give us the inscription on the doe’s collar: Tav- 
yéern tepay avéOnkev “Apréusd.. 


Srp. y'.—31. mvovas ombev Bopéa: P. comes back to the Hyper- 
boreans with an explanatory touch. See on P. 4, 29. To em- 
phasize the distance is to emphasize Herakles’ devotion to his 
sire. This P. has done here and in vy. 14, 26. avovas has scarcely 
any MS. warrant, but wyo.ais can only be defended by vague anal- 
ogy. — 82. SdpBawe — davipawe, which is an inferior reading.— 
33. Tov: Depends on iyepos. — Swdexdyvaparrov: See O. 2, 55.— 
34. dutevoar: Epexegetic infinitive. The place was called ro 
Tldv@ecoy (Schol.).—ravrav éoptav: The Theoxenia.—vioetar: The 
only correct spelling, acc. to the best MSS., and borne out by 
G. Meyer, Gr. Gr., § 497, vicowa for w-vo-1-0-nar.—35. Babvfovor: 
Epithet applied to the Graces, P. 9,2; to the Muses, I. 5 (6), 71; 
to Latona, Fr. V. 2,2. See P. 1,12. 


"Avr. y .—36. éwérpamev = erérpeWev (Schol.).—0anrov ayava ve- 
pew: The Dioskuroi were @eol evayavio. N. 10, 52: edtpvydpou 
Tapiat Sraptas dywvav.—37. avdpav 7 aperas: Especially of those 
games that require personal prowess. O.1, 95: iva raxuras modév 
epicera | akpai tr ioxvos Opacimovo, N. 9,12: ioxvos 7 avdpay apir- 
Aas Gppaci te yAahupois A4ppawe kvdaivoy row, N. 5,52: wi«ray 
Té vw Kal mayKpatio pbéyEa Ehew “EmOavpe@ Sirddav | vixavt’ dperdy. 
Still charioteering was not without its dangers. See P. 6.— 
pippappatrov: So. O. C. 1062.—38. Sippydacias: As adernpior the 
Dioskuroi had an altar at the starting-post of the Hippodrome 
(Paus. 5, 15, 4).—ap Oupds érptver: The wa of the MSS. (=7as, 
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Schol.) cannot be construed; with drpvve it makes no sense, 
and 6.dd6vrey is too far off. map, Bockh (maporpivec), with poor 
and late MSS. The old Scholiasts show uneasiness.—Eppevidars 
| Ojpevi t(e): Theron crowns the line. The dat. with eA@eiy as 
often when equiv. to yevéo@ar.—40. émotxovtar: Sc. the Emmeni- 
dai. Comp. what is said of Xenokrates, brother of Theron, I. 2, 


Dike 28 Ano * s , 
39: kai Gedy Oairas mpooéntuKTo Tacas. 


"Em. y'.—41. tederas = Tas éopras (Schol.). — 42, et 8 apioréver, 
xré.: “If” (which no one will deny). A familiar sentiment, 
such as the Greeks did not hesitate to repeat on occasion. See 
O. 1, 1.—43. viv 8€: The reading viv ye is at first sight more 
natural, but voy dé has the better warrant ‘ Now in his turn.” 
This comes near an apodotic 6¢.—éoyatiav: Of one that casts 
anchor. I. 5 (6), 12: eoxarids 45n mpds OdABov | Badder’ dyKupay 
Oedtipos eoy.—apetatow : ‘ By his deeds of emprise.”—44. otkoev: 
Variously interpreted. As otxo@ev oixade is proverbial for ease 
and comfort of transmission and transition (O, 6, 99; 7, 4), so 
the omission of otkade shows difficulty, trouble, arduous effort. 
Comp. I. 3 (4), 80: dvopéaow 8 éecxdraow oikobev orddaow ar- 
tov@ “Hpaxveias. The effect is “the far distant pillars of Hera- 
kles.” — “Hpakdéos otakav: Proverbs weary less by repetition 
than original figures.—45. ot vw diego: vw = 7d mopow. Neither 
ov pay nor ov py is Pindaric. Suavius dicit de se quae Theroni 
dicere vult (Dissen).—kewwds etnv: “ Set me down an empty fool” 
(if I do). There is no omission of av. Comp. Lys. 21, 21: pa:- 
voiunyv (= Sokoiny paivec Oar), ef dvadickorm. 





KASTOR AND POLYDEUKES. 
Coin of the Brettioi. 


OLYMPIA IV. 


KAMARINA was founded by the Syracusans, 599 B.c., one 
hundred and thirty-five years after Syracuse itself. Destroyed 
by Syracuse in consequence of a revolt, it was some time after- 
wards restored by Hippokrates. Again stripped of its inhabit- 
ants by Gelon, it was rebuilt once more by men of Gela, Ol. 79, 
4 (461 B.c.). The proverb py kiver Kapdpwav: dkivntos yap dpei- 
vev is supposed to refer to the unhealthy situation of the city, 
but Lobeck reads kaydpway, cloacam. 

Of Psaumis we know absolutely nothing, except what Pindar 
is pleased to tell us in this ode and the next. Both odes are 
supposed to refer to the same victory, dmnyn, that is, with a mule 
chariot. The MSS. have in the superscription appari or trois: 
annvy is due to Béckh’s combinations, This gives us a terminus. 
The mule-race was done away with, Ol. 84 (444 B.c.). Bockh 
puts Psaumis’s victory Ol. 82 (452 B.c.), and maintains that the 
victor had failed in the four-horse chariot race, and in the race 
with the single horse (kéAnr). The dmyvn victory then was a 
consolation, and there seems to be a note of disappointment in 
the rhythm. 

According to Béckh the ode was sung in Olympia; accord- 
ing to Leopold Schmidt in Kamarina. The latter view seems 
to be the more probable. The fourth ode was sung in the festal 
procession, the fifth, the genuineness of which has been disputed, 
at the banquet. 


The key of this brief poem is given, v. 16: Sidmeipd rou Bporady 
édeyxos. The final test is the true test. Success may be slow 
in coming, but when it comes it reveals the man. The thunder- 
chariot of Zeus is an unwearied chariot. What though his 
Horai revolve and revolve ere they bring the witness of the lofty 
contest? Good fortune dawns, and then comes gratulation 
forthwith. The light comes late, but it is a light that shines 
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from the chariot of a man who hastens to bring glory to Kama- 
rina. Well may we pray, “God speed his other wishes.” Well 
may we praise the man—liberal, hospitable, pure-souled, lover 
of peace, lover of his state. No falsehood shall stain this record 
of a noble life. The final trial is the test of mortals. 

So, by trial, Erginos, the Argonaut, was saved from the re- 
proach of the Lemnian women. Unsuccessful before, he won 
the race in armor, and said to Hypsipyle as he went after the 
crown: “This is what I am in swiftness. My hands and heart 
fully match my feet. The race is for the young, but I am 
younger than my seeming. Gray hairs grow often on young 
men before the time. The final trial is the test of mortals,” 

Psaumis had every virtue but success; now this is added. 
So Erginos was a man of might, of courage; now he has shown 
his speed. 

The logaoedic rhythms are handled so as to produce a peculiar 
effect. Prolongation is frequent (~ for — ~), and the result is 
a half-querulous, half-mocking tone. The lively Aiolian mood 
is tempered by the plaintive Lydian. Psaumis is only half satis- 
fied, after all, and his enemies are not wholly confounded. 

The triad distributes itself fairly into prayer, praise, and story. 


Srp.—1. ’EXathp tréptate Bpovtas akapavrdérodos Zed: Plat. 
Phaidr. 246 E: 6 pev 57 péyas nyepoyv ev otpav@ Zels mrnvov dppa 
ehavvav mparos mopeverat, Which mrnvdv dppa becomes a stock 
quotation in later Greek. Comp. Hor. Od. 1, 34, 8: per purum 
tonantes | egit equos volucremque currum.—aKapavtétodos : O. 3, 3; 
5, 3.—teal yap ®pat: yap gives the reason of the invocation. The 
Horai, originally but two, Kaprw and Gadde (Paus. 9, 35, 2), are 
the daughters of Zeus and Themis; they who in their steady 
course—Qpar being from +. ja, “ go” —bring things at their sea- 
son. It has taken time for Psaumis’s success to ripen.—2. tr 
--.aoidas: Comp. O. 7,13: im audorépar (pdpuryyos Kat addy) 
katéBay.—tounthopdppryyes : Cf. O. 3,8: pdoppeyya moikiddyapvuy, N. 
4,14: rrovkidoy KOapifav.—éAtoodpevar: “In their circling dance.” 
—€reppav ... paptup(a): It is deplorable literalism to suppose 
that P. actually went and bore witness tothe contests. See N. 1, 
19: goray 8 em’ aidreias Ovpats. The poet is said to go whither- 
soever his song goes. Comp. N. 5,3: oreiy’ dm Aiyivas, Suayyér- 
howe’ Gri, kré.; also I. 2, 46.—3. paprup(a) = duynrqv (Schol.).—4. 
Ecivov ... ev mpacadvrwv, kré.: The only possible meaning for €ei- 
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vor forces us to take écavay in a good sense, which is otherwise 
strange to P. See P. 1,52; 2,82. The figure was not so coarse 
to the Greek as it is tous. So. O. C. 320: @adpa yoty am ouparor 
caivet pe mpocotetxovoa. We ean hardly make poetry of Horace’s 
leniter atterens caudam. éeivey refers-to Psaumis and éadoi to 
Pindar. ‘ When friends fare well, forthwith the heart of the 
noble leaps up to greet the sweet tidings.” Some make the pas- 
sage ironical.—6, add’, d Kpdvov wai: Resumption of the address. 
Cf. O. 8, init.: Marep... ’Odupmia... dAN & Ticas.—Airvav... 
éBpixov gives the repressive, as eXarnp ... Zed the aggressive, side 
of Zeus’s power. Comp. also O. 6,96: Znvos Airvaiov kpdros.—7. 
trov: A trivial word (almost = “ dead- fall” ), ennobled like 
“canopy” (kwvametov).—avenoeroav: Od. 9,400: dkpias nvepoéo- 
oas. — Tuddvos: P. 1, 6.—8. Ovdvpmiovinav ... Kkdpov: O. 3, 3: 
"Odupmiovickay tuvov.— 9. Kaptrav: N. 6, 42: Xapirev | éomépios 
opadea cdéyev, and 9, 54: evxopar ravray dperdy Kehadnoa ody 
Xapireoow. The fourth of the Bapoi €€ didvpor, O. 5, 5, was dedi- 
cated to Xdpures kat Audvvoos. Comp. O. 2, 55, and remember 
also the enmity between Typhon (@c@v modéguos, P. 1, 15) and 
the Graces. 


"Avr.—10. xpovistarov: The Horai have not hastened. Hence 
x.» “late” with Mezger, not “ lasting.” —Wavpuos ... dxéwv: It is 
not necessary to supply év nor to make é6yéey the abl. gen. fket 
is only an éori in motion. ‘“’Tis Psaumis’s that has come, his 
chariot’s” (revel song of victory). dy. prevalently of an dmnyn 
(Schol., O. 6, 24).— 12. owetSe.: Psaumis’s own eagerness is 
brought into contrast with the deliberateness of the Horai.—13. 
Aourais evxais: A mild personification after the Homeric Acrai, 
Il. 9, 502.—pév ... Te: prey... O€ balances, re... re parallels, 
pev... te shifts from balance to parallel. Cf. O. 3, 6; 6, 88; 
7, 12. 69; P. 2, 31; 4, 249; 6, 39 al. Notice the triple praise in 
two groups: I. rpodais érotpov immoy, and II. (1) Eeviars rayddxors, 
(2) ‘Hovytay pirdrodw.— 16. “Hovyxiev drdérodkw: High praise in 
the disturbed state of Sicily. Personify with Bergk.—17. od 
Wevdei téyEw: N. 1, 18: od Wedder Baroy. For other eccentric 
positions of the negative, see O.1,81; 2, 34. 69. 106; 3, 23; 7, 
48; 8,79. Here it amounts to, “I will not lie-dye my word.” 
Cf. also P. 4, 99: éy@iorovoe pr Wevdeow | karapidvars eine yévvay. 
—18. Sidaeipd. tor. Bpotav EdXeyxos: Cf. N.3, 71: ev d€ weipa rédos 
| Suahaivera. dua- is “ final,” ‘ decisive.” 
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’Env.—19. Kdvpévoro waida: Erginos, the Argonaut, son of Kly- 
menos (acc. to Apollodoros, 2, 9, 16, 8, son of Poseidon), was ridi- 
culed by the Lemnian women (P. 4, 452), on account of his white 
hair, when he undertook the weapon-race in the funeral games 
held by Hypsipyle in honor of her father, Thoas. His victory 
over Zetes and Kalais, the swift sons of Boreas, gave the mockers 
a lesson, not to judge by appearance, but to judge righteous 
judgment (after the Schol.). According to Pausanias, 9, 37, 6, 
Erginos, son of Klymenos, late in life consulted the oracle as to 
the propriety of marriage with a view to offspring, and received 
the answer: "Epyive KAupévoro mae TpeoBariddao,| oy’ nrAOes ye- 
veny Su(npevos GAN &rt Kat viv | taroBone yépovte vény woriBadXe ko- 
povnv. The sequel showed that his natural force was not abated, 
and this gives point to Erginos’s reply to the taunt of the Lem- 
nian women.—21. édvoev é& atipias: Concrete power of the prep- 
osition. So I. 7 (8), 6: €k mevOéwy AvOévres. A. without a prep- 
osition in P. 3, 50: Avoas . . . dxyéwv, Where, however, €Eayev is 
sufficiently plastic.—22. xadxéouor 8 év €vreoww: Comp. P. 9, init. : 
A game usu. at funerals.—vixav Spdpov: O. 13, 30.—23. “Ywurvietq: 
See Ovid’s Heroides VI. and Chaucer’s Legend of Good Women. 
—orépavov: The prize was raiment (Feodaros duis, P. 4, 254). 
The wreath was given besides, I. 1, 18 foll—24. Otros: Taunt- 
ingly: ‘You see.” Kayser, Rauchenstein, and others punctuate 
ovTos €yw* TaxvTate xetpes S€ Kal Frop tcoy, the position of dé as 
O. 10 (11), 75.109; P. 4,228. But we should lose dramatic power 
by this. Erginos is slightly out of breath.— yetpes: The hands 
and feet show the first symptoms of age, Hesiod, O. et D. 114. 
The feet give way before the hands. Notice the scene between 
Euryalos and Odysseus in Od. 8, 147 foll., and especially where 
Odysseus shows some concern about his running. For jubilant 
assertion of the power of old age in boxing (yeipes), seé Aristoph. 
Vesp. 1383. If the feet are all right, then the rest follows a@ for- 
tiori.—toov: ‘ Are a match” (to say the least).—25. @vovrar: Er- 
ginos is still speaking.—-oMtat: An allusion to the gray hairs of 
Psaumis, who is supposed to have been an poyépar, if a yépor 
at all, is an unnecessary hypothesis of the mechanical order. 
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THE victory celebrated here is the same as that of the precea- 
ing ode. 

The verse about which the poem revolves is v. 15: aiet © aud’ 
aperatot mévos Samdva Te pdpvatar mpos epyov | Kwdvv@ Kekadup- 
pevov. The preceding poem dwells on the importance of the 
final trial (4,16); this gives the conditions of success, mévos 
Sardava tre. The wain must be untiring (v.38), the sacrifices great 
and various (v.6). To gain an Olympian victory, to found a new 
city, costs toil and money. The flower of victory is sweet (dwros 
yduxvs), the abode of Pelops lovely (edtnparot ora@pyoi), now that 
the work is over, the price paid. So the daughter of Okeanos, 
Kamarina, who is to greet the victor with laughing heart (v. 2), 
was builded with much toil, much cost. The stately canals, the 
grove of houses—-these, like dmnyn, like BovOvcia, were not made 
for naught. May blessings rest on city and on Olympian victor ! 
May the one have the adornment of the noble deeds of her sons, 
the other a happy old age, with his sons clustering about him! 
movos Samava te have brought their reward. Wealth sufficient 
remains. Addfame. Whatmore? Let him not seek to become 
a god. 

There is no myth. The founding of Kamarina is fairy-tale, is 
magic achievement, enough. 


This poem, short as it is, has given rise to much discussion. The 
Breslau Scholiast (A) tells us that it was not in the eddad¢ua (original 
texts), but it was considered Pindar’s from the time of Didymos on. 
In O. 2 and 3 we have two poems on one and the same victory, but 
the treatment is very different,as we have seen. P.4and 5 cele- 
brate the same success, but different sides are turned out. Here, 
too, it might be said that O. 4 dwells on the achievement, O. 5 
on the conditions; and O. 5 shows a more intimate acquaintance 
with local circumstances than O. 4 does. But this makes it 
only the harder to understand the resemblance in diction. 
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With iynday dperay (5,1) compare tynrordray aéOdoyr (A, 3); 
with dwrov yAvukiy (5, 1), dyyeAiay yAvketay (4,4); with dxapar- 
Tomodes amnvas (5, 3), Bpovras dkapyavtétodos (4,1). dékev occurs 
4,8, and 5,3; kddos avéOnxe is found 5,7; Kiddos dpoa, 4,11; ikor, 
5,9; tes, 4, 9; and if the more common interpretation of 4,4 be 
accepted, éoavay aitik’ ayyeNiay mori yAvketay €odoi, it is echoed 
by 5,16: nv & exovres codol kai rodiras eSogav Eupev: ifnot, 5, 16 
is a sarcastic comment. yjpas (5, 22) is a reflex of woduai (4, 26). 
It is also well to remember the very narrow limits within which 
these resemblances, some of them in themselves trifling, are 
crowded, and Pindar’s disinclination to repeat himself. In all 
P. dékev occurs but four times, dkayaytémovs three times, forms 
of kw seven. The chances of an accidental coincidence are re- 
mote. The poet must have had his own ode in mind, or an- 
other — perhaps Pindar’s local representative, another Aineas 
(O. 6, 88)—must have imitated his manner. Add the point ad- 
duced above, the evidence of a more intimate acquaintance with 
local circumstances. 

Much of the other detail is hyper-Pindaric. kapdia yedavei, 
v. 2, seems to be modelled, and not very happily modelled, on 
P. 4,181, duu yedavet, and dxapyaytdrodos amnvas, Vv. 3, on O. 3, 3, 
dkapaytoroday inmov. wtnday dperay, V. 1, is matched by I. 4 (5), 
45, tWndats dperais, réAw aorpddoyr, v. 4, by O. 6, 60, Aaorpdpoy 
Tysav. KvOos dBpdv, V. 7, is found I. 1,50; ceyvdv avtpor, Vv. 18, is 
found P. 9,30. On the other hand, dwros is d6p@dodus, O. 2, 8; 
emivixos, O. 8, 75; iepds, P. 4,181; xaddAuoros, N. 2,9; aAmnoros, 
I. 4 (5), 12; dxpos, I. 6 (7), 18, never yAukis except here. Mezger 
has called attention to the resemblance between this ode and 
the beginning and the end of the fifth Isthmian; and we can 
hardly resist the impression that we have before us a clever copy 
of Pindar’s manner, 

But if it is a copy of Pindar, the copy is faithful to Pindaric 
symmetry. Of the three triads, the first has for its main theme the 
victory of Olympia, the second the founding of Kamarina, the 
third contains a prayer for well-earned enjoyment of the glory 
gained abroad as well as at home. The three triads have been 
compared to the three kparjpes of the symposium, at which the 
ode was sung. 

The metres, logaoedic acc. to J. H.H. Schmidt, are often called 
dactylo-ithyphallic, not elsewhere found in P. Moriz Schmidt 
insists on the strong resemblance between the movement of O.4 
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and of O. 5, in opposition to Béckh, who says: A ceteris Pindari 
carminibus mirum quantum distans. Von Leutsch emphasizes the 
brief compass of the strophes and epodes, the simplicity of the 
verse, the peculiarity of the sequence, all indicating the Lesbian 
style of composition. According to him the poem is too light, 
and has too little art, for Pindar. 

If we had a wider range of Pindaric poems, we might obelize 
with more certainty. To me the poem is exceedingly suspicious. 


Srp. a.—1. awrov: “The prime.” See O. 2, 8.—2. ‘Oxeavod 
@vyarep: The nymph of the lake, Kamarina, from which the city 
received its name.—yedavet: P.4, 181: uu yedavel. 


"Avr. a.—4. adgov: P. 8, 38: avéov mrarpav.—Aaotpdédov: With 
reference to the rapid growth of the restored Kamarina.—5. 
Bwpots @& S8vpovs: According to Herodoros, Herakles built six 
altars to twelve deities, and the pairs of cvpBepor are these: 1. 
Zeus and Poseidon; 2. Hera and Athena; 3. Hermes and Apollo; 
4, Oharites and Dionysos; 5. Artemis and Alpheios; 6. Kronos 
and Rhea.—éyépatpev: More natural than éyépapey, on account of 
avéwy: “ Strove to honor.”—6. t7d Bovdvotats: Comp. I. 5 (6), 44: 
evyxais td Oeomecias | Niocoua. PB. denotes the height of liberal- 
ity, and sorts with avf#y. Do not extend td to dpidrAars.— 
mepmTapepois: This is the reading of the best MSS. Hermann 
thinks that the contests were held on the fifth day. Fennell 
considers mepmrapépors a formation analogous to €Bdopunxorta, 
dySonkovra, and so equivalent to meumapépors, “lasting five days,” 
which many editors have. 


°Er. a.—7. trois Hpidvois Te povayrrucia. Te: The various games 
in which he strove to bonor (eyépaipe) the city. He succeeded 
only in the mule-race (dmjvn). The controversy about this pas- 
sage is endless.—povaparvukia: “And with the riding of single 
horse.” The povdurvé was a xéAns. “‘ Sole-frontleted ” for “ sin- 
gle,” like oid¢wvos avnp. See commentators on So. O. C. 718: 
Tay €éxaTouTddav Nnypndov adkodovbos.—8. vikdoats avéOnxe: The 
success is in the aor., the effort (v.5) in the imperf.-—ékdpvée : 
Causative. —véouxov: See Introduction to O. 4. 


Srp. B’.—9. Oivowdov ai Tlédoros: See O. 1, 24 foll. P. does 
not couple closely the luckless king and his fortunate successor 
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—-10. ora®pav: “ Abode.” So 0.10(11),101; P.4, 76; 1.6 (7), 45. 
—IlaAdds: Brought from Lindos in Rhodes to Gela, from Gela 
to Kamarina.—detde péev... wotapdv te: See O. 4, 12.—11. "Qaww: 
Kamarina lay on a hill, eighty feet high, between the mouth of 
the Oanis (Frascolaro) and the mouth of the Hipparis, at the 
eastern end of the great bay, the innermost point of which is 
occupied by Gela (Holm). “Qavs bears a suspicious resemblance 
to ’Qavvns, an Oriental fish-god, germane to Dagon. re "Qavw 
points to Faas. See Curtius, Gr. Et. *, p. 561.—éyxwpiav: Not 
otiose. Kamarina gets its name from the lake of the land. 


*Avt. B’.—12. cepvots dxerods: Canals can be stately in spite 
of Dissen, who makes o. the windings of the river.—orparév: 
Doric use of the word “host” for “folk.” —138. «kodAAa: The 
commentators are divided as to the subject; part take “Imzapis, 
part Vatpis. Assuming, as we may, that Psaumis had done 
much to improve the navigation of the river, the praise is more 
delicate if we make the river the agent of all this good, and 
put, instead of the benefactor, the benefaction. “The river doth 
build with speed a lofty forest of stedfast dwellings” (Myers). 
The canal enables the builders to float down wood rapidly for 
the new houses. Fennell transl. codAa, “ makes into rafts.” —inpt- 
yuiov Gdoos : As it were, “‘a forest of tall houses.”—14. tm’ dpaya- 
vias: Livelier than the other reading, am’. See O.6,438,and N. 1, 
35: omddyxvev imo parépos Ganray €s atyAay poroy.—es pdos: To 
light and life. 


"Er. B’.—15. aud’ aperator: N. 5,47: €odoior pdpvarar wépe raca 
moAis.—tévos Samdva te: I.1,42: audorepov Sardvas te kal movots. 
—pépvatar: The singular number of a welded pair.—pés €pyov: 
“With victory in view, veiled though it be with risk.” The 
chariot-race was a risk to person as well as to property. See P. 
5, 49.—16. #0 & éxovres: The successful are the wise—an old 
sneer. So Eurip.: roy edruxotvta kai dpoveiy vopicopey.— kai tro- 
hitats: Who are the last to recognize merit in a fellow-citizen. 
P. 11, 28: kaxoddyou de modtrat. 


Srp. y'.—17. Zwrip: Kamarina was a redeemed city. The 
voc. oétep is post-Homeric.—18. Fidaiov: According to Deme- 
trios of Skepsis this Idaian cave was at Olympia. If so, it was 
doubtless named after the great Ida in Crete. There were many 
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Cretans among the original founders of Kamarina.—19. Avdtous 
amvav év avhois: The Lydian flute melody was used in suppli- 
cations. On ey, see O. 7,12: maypavowwr.. . ev &vteaw adder. 


’Avt. y'.—20. evtavoptaor: “With hosts of noble men.” — 21. 
‘Odupmdvixe: The victor is apostrophized, as often, at the close of 
the poem. — IlovevSaviarow tamous: Cf. O.1,77; 8,49.—22. evOv- 
pov: P.’s usage would lead us to combine et@upoy with redeuray, 
but this is an exceptional poem, and we may follow the Schol., 
who combines it with ynpas. 


°Er. y'.— 23. twaptotapévav: Cf. Od. 12,48: 76 S ot te yuv7 Kal 
yymia Tékva | oikade vootncavTs Tapiotatat ovde yayuyTat.— 
tyieta = ty. Proleptic. — 24. éapxéwv: Cf. N. 1, 31: ove 
epapat modvy €v peyapm mAodroy Katakpiais exew GAN’ €dvTwr 
ev te mabeiy kal axoioa dios €€apKéwy. That prosperity 
is sound which streams in and out, helping others and gain- 
ing good report. Whoso hath this, and Psaumis hath it, let 
him not seek to become a god.—py patedoy Veds yevéobar: So 
I. 4 (5), 14: py pareve Zeds yevéoOa. An abrupt end, like O. 3. 
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Coin of Messana. 
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AgeEsrAs, son of Sostratos, was a Syracusan of the noble family 
of the Iamidai, descendants of Iamos, son of Apollo. The Iami- 
dai were hereditary prophets among the Dorians, hereditary 
diviners at the great altar of Zeus in Olympia. Early settlers 
of Italy and Sicily, they retained their connection with Arkadia. 
Our Agesias, a citizen of Syracuse, was also a citizen of Stym- 
phalos. As a Syracusan he was an active partisan of Hieron, 
and after the fall of the tyrannis was put to death by the Syra- 
cusans. 

The composition of the ode cannot be earlier than Ol. 76, 1 
(476 B.c.), nor later than Ol. 78, 1 (468 B.c.), the earliest and the 
latest Olympian celebrations that fall within the reign of Hieron. 
Ol. 77 (472 B.c.) is excluded, because Pindar was at that time in 
Sicily, and the poem was composed in Greece. Ol. 78,1 is the 
date to which the ode is assigned by Béckh. Zevds Ailrvaios 
(v. 96) would seem more appropriate after the founding of Aitna 
(Ol. 76). The arguments advanced by Leop. Schmidt in sup- 
port of the same date, such as the character of vv. 58-63, which he 
regards as a feeble reflection of O. 1, 71-85, and the confidential 
tone in which Hieron is spoken of at the close, do not seem to 
be cogent. 

The ode was probably sung at Stymphalos and repeated at 
Syracuse. One Aineas brought the poem from Thebes to Stym- 
phalos, and directed the performance. We do not know wheth- 
er he was an assistant of Pindar’s or a local poet of the Iamid 
stock. 


The verses to which one always comes back in thinking over 
this poem are these (100, 101): dya@ai Sé médovr” ev yeuepia | 
vuxti Gods ek vads ameckippba dv ayxvpa. In the second Olym- 
pian we have noticed a recurrent three; here there is clearly a 
recurrent two. Agesias, the hero of the poem, unites in his per- 
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son Syracusan and Stymphalian. At Olympia he is victor in 
the games und steward of an oracle (vv. 4,5). At Syracuse he is 
cuvorxtotns Of the city and beloved of the citizens (vv. 6,7). He 
is prince and prophet, as Amphiaraos (v. 13) was warrior and 
prophet, and his victory must be celebrated at Pitana (vy. 28), as 
if must be celebrated at Syracuse (v.99). His charioteer, Phin- 
tis (v. 22), must speed to the banks of the Eurotas, and Pindar’s 
leader, Aineas (v. 88), must conduct the festal song. Agesias’s 
maternal stock was Arkadian; from thence came his prophetic 
blood—from Euadne, daughter of Poseidon (v. 29), a prophetic 
god; from Iamos (v. 43), whom Euadne bore to Apollo, a pro- 
phetic god. 

The myth of Iamos (vv. 29-70) shows the value of this double 
help—the result, a double treasure of prophecy. Prosperity and 
fame attend the Iamidai. Herakles helped Iamos at Olympia 
(v. 68); Hermes the Iamidai in Arkadia (v. 79). Thebes and 
Stymphalos are akin (vy. 86), as Herakles, Boeotian hero, and 
Hermes, Arkadian god, unite to bless the Iamidai. So the song 
must praise Hera (v. 88), for Arkadia was the home of her vir- 
ginity, and vindicate Boeotia, home of Herakles (v. 90); must 
remember Syracuse, and wish the victor a happy reception in 
one home as he comes from another home—as he comes from Ar- 
kadia to Syracuse (v. 99). He has two homes in joy—two an- 
chors in storm. God bless this and that (révde Keivwy te KAuTaY 
aicay mapéxo. diréwy, V. 102). Nor is the mention of the two 
anchors idle. May Amphitrite’s lord speed Agesias’s ship, and 
prosper the poet’s song (v. 104). 


This is one of the most magnificent of Pindar’s poems, full of 
color, if not so dazzling as the seventh Olympian. The myth of 
Iamos, the pavtis ancestor of a partis, is beautifully told. Pro- 
found moral there is none to me discernible. ‘He that hath 
gods on either side of his ancestry shall have the gods to right 
and left of him for aye,” shows an aristocratic belief in blood 
(ovS€é mor exdeiWew yevedy, Vv. 51). 

There is such a ganglion of personal and tribal relations in- 
volved in this piece that one is tempted to long historical and 
antiquarian disquisitions; but if we accept Pindar’s statement 
as to the connection between Thebes and Arkadia, nothing more 
is necessary to the enjoyment of the ode. 
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The rhythm is Doric (dactylo-epitrite). 

Of the five triads, the first contains a glorification of the victor, 
who is compared to Amphiaraos, also a prince and a prophet; 
the second takes us to Arkadia, and begins the story of Iamos, 
which is continued in the third and the fourth. The latter half 
of the fourth prepares the return to Syracuse, which forms the 
conclusion of the poem. 


Srp. a’.—1. Xpvoéas: “Golden” for “ gilded.” —tmroerdcavres : 
O. 8, 26: iméorace . . . kiova Satpoviav. — Paddpov: ‘ House,” as 
O. 5, 13.— 2. @s bre: Without a verb, as P. 11,40; N. 9, 16; 
1.5 (6),1. With as ére the verb is in the ind., and not in the 
Homeric subj. (N. 8,40); therefore supply mayvupev, if anything. 
The ellipsis was hardly felt.—3. wafopev: On the mood, see O. 2, 
2.—dpxopevov 8 epyov, xré.: A favorite quotation in modern as in 
ancient times. The gen. absol., though not “ pawing to get free,” 
is not used with perfect freedom in P. Hence a. é. is felt to de- 
pend on rpdcwrov.—4. ei 8 ety, xré.: The ideal conditional (O. 1, 
108) of a fair dream, too fair to come to pass, and yet it has come 
to pass. ei has no subject, no 71s, as might be expected. So 
N. 9, 46.—pev... te: See 0.4, 12.—5. Popa... pavrefw tayias: 
The dative often varies with the genitive so as to produce a 
chiastic or cross-wise stress, thus emphasizing each element alter- 
nately. Here the stress is on rapias, while in cuvoixiorinp tay 
kNeway Supaxkoooay it is ON Svpaxoocay. Comp. Hdt. 7, 5: jv 
mépén pev ave weds, Aapeiov Sb€ adeAGhens mats. Cf. Isai. 3,18: 
ETaipa ny TO Bovroper@ kal ov yur) TOD NMEeTEpor Oeiov. Cf. 
Ar. Ach, 219,220: viv & ésmeid1 oreppov dn Tod pov avtiKyypoy | 
kal makai@ Aakparidn td o KéXOS Bapvvera.—pavtely = pavTiKO.— 
Taptas — duocxntyns (Schol.). The Iamidai had the right of divin- 
ing by fire.—6. cvvorxtoryp: Of course only by hereditary right.— 
7. emuxtpoais: Not with ev iveprais dowdais, but with apGdver darér. 
Cf. v.74. Citizens are apt to show envy in such circumstances. 
Those who count three columns in the mpé6upor forget Pindar’s 
implicit way. There are four. A.is an Olympian victor, a rapéas 
Ads, & cvvorxtatnp Of Syracuse, and beloved of his people. The 
outside columns are personal, the inside are hereditary.—dordv : 
Both Stymphalians and Syracusans. 


“Avr. a'.—8. toro... av: N. 9,45: toro Naydyv.—redihg: 
O. 3, 5.—-Baipdviov 168’ E€xov: Cf. Aisch. Ag. 907: rév ody 18’, 
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avag, IAiov ropOntropa. The Greeks drew largely on foot and 
footgear for their imagery, and yet Aristoph. laughs at ypdvou 
moda (Ran. 100). 6., “blessed of heaven.”—9, Zwortpdrtov vids: 
Effective suspense.—déxtvduvor...ap.: On the risk of the chariot- 
race, see So. El. 745 sqq.; also O. 5, 16; P. 5, 49, and Introd. 
to P. 6.—10. wap’ avipaow: “On land.” Hymn. Apoll. 142: 
vious te Kat avépas. N. 5,9: Atyway, ray wor evavdpdv te Kat 
vavotkdutay OéeoavTo.—11. et tT. mwovaby: The position throws 
this clause up in opposition to axivdvvo. The generic condi- 
tional in P. takes the pres. indic. (rarely pres. subj.) or the aor. 
subj.: édy (qv, et ke) doesnot occur. For the thought, see O.11 (10), 
4,—12.’Aynota, tiv 8(é): Cf.0.1, 36. tiv—coi.—étoipos: Cf. P. 6, 
7: éroipos tyvov Onoavpds.—13. amd yhooous: He flung it off— 
“roundly,” “ freely.”-—"ASpacros: Leader of the Argive host that 
came to help Polyneikes to his rights, P. 8, 53, and elsewhere.— 
"Audidpnov: Amphiaraos, noblest of the seven against Thebes. 
N. 9, 24: 6 & “Apdudpy cxiocev Kepavy@ rapBia | Zebs trav Babv- 
atepvov xOdva, kpu ev 8 dw immas. N. 10,8: yaia & ev OnBas 
iméSexto Kepavyobeioa Ads Békeow.—14. kata: With euapev.— 
gardipas traovs: White, acc. to Philostr. Imagg. 1, 27. On the 
gender, sce P. 2, 8. 


"Er. a’.—15. Ewra... teMeoPévrwv: The MS. rereobévray is un- 
derstood now as “ consumed,” now as “ composed” in the sense 
of Lat. compositus. ‘The corpses of seven pyres,” one pyre for 
each contingent, not for each leader, as Adrastos escaped death, 
Amphiaraos disappeared, Polyneikes was buried by his sister. 
There is every reason to suspect corruption, and there is a long 
list of conjectures. dyabévroy (Rauchenstein), éracOévtwy (Christ), 
are both unsatisfactory. edecévrwy is one of Bergk’s experiments, 
but the fire should be mentioned. Xoyibévtwy is too prosaic. 
The Scholiasts seem to have had before them te AeybévTw@y (so 
says Moriz Schmidt also), which they understand now as 
“counted ” (xarapi6unOérvror), cf. Il. 8,188: pera rotow €héxOnv-— 
now as audrey Oévtav = ovdAdeyevrov—cf. Ar. Lys. 526; Plat. Legg. 
6,784 A. The former is the more likely. Bergk: re yvnoOévror, 
from véo, “ pile up.”—Tadaiovidas: Mouth-filling patronymic for 
Tadaidas(Adrastos). Comp. ‘Yzepiovidns for “Yrepiov (Od.12, 176), 
"Iamrertovidns for “Ilameridns (Hesiod, O. et D. 54).— 16. é@8arudv: O. 
2,10.—17. appdrepov: A clear Homeric reminiscence. Cf. Il. 3,179: 
cuddrepov Bactdet’s T dyabds kpatepds T aixuntns.—18. avbpi kdjov 
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Scomdéta ... Lvpaxooiw: The Schol. combines a. 5. and x. 6., and 
this must stand despite the affinity of dvdpi for deamdra.—19. prdd- 
vexos: Bergk writes @uddvixos from vikn, as he thinks with Cobet, 
N. L. 691, that vetkos would require diroverkns. The passage is re- 
ferred to by Isokr. 1, 31: 6purnrixds & ever py Svoepis dy pynde dvea- 
peotos pndé mpos mavras diddvixos (so the Urbinas). — 20. péyav 
dpkov épdacais: P. isa challenging herald. O. 2,101: avddcopa 
evopktov Aéyov adaGei vd@.—21. peripSoyyou: So I. 2,7: peripOoy- 
you TepwWixdpas.—émitpépovTe = cupdarvicovew (Gloss), “ will ap- 
prove,” ‘shall not say me nay” (E. Myers). 


Erp. B’.—22. Pivrs = BiAris. A Sicilian-Doric name. Comp. 
Phintias in the story of Damon and Phintias (falsely Pythias). 
-—ahdad: With imper., as O. 1, 17 and often.—fedfov: P. harnesses 
his poetic chariot only on grand occasions. O.9,87; P. 10, 65; 
I. 2,25; 7 (8), 62. — 78y: “ Straight.” — oddvos jpidvov: Comp. P. 
2,12: cOévos immewov. oO. is not limited by P. to animals, Fr, IT. 
1,4: oOévos “Hpaxdéos. Homer has II. 13, 248: o. ISouevqos, and 
18, 486: oOévos ’Qpiwvos. Plato says in sport of Thrasymachos, 
Phaidr. 267 C.: +6 rod KadknSoviov o@évos.—23. & TAaX0s=Hs Td- 
xos.—oppa: P.’s favorite final particle.—KedevOw év kaSapd: For 
the path of poesy see N. 6,52: mpdcodo1, 62: 6ddv dpagirdy, I, 2, 33: 
ovde mpoodytns ad KédevOos yiverat, 1.3 (4),19: pupia mayra Kédev- 
Oos. «ad. “illumined.” — 24. Bacopev: dppa, as a relative, may 
take the fut. (Il. 16, 243; Od. 4,163; 17,6), and P. has P. 11,8: 
éppa ... keAadnoere, but the “short” subj. is more likely.. See 
O. 1,'7.—25. kai yévos: «., “actually,” “at last,” shows impati- 
ence, like #5n.—é§ a@Adav: “ Above (all) others.” ¢é& as Il. 18, 
431: €uot ex macéwy Kpovidns Zevs Gdrye €Onxev. addav Dor. 
fem. pl. = drwy (Hutoverv). — 26. otepdvovs: The chariot was 
wreathed as well as the victor.—28. mpés Tlirdvav: The nymph 
of the town in Laconia—not the town itself. 


’Avr. B’.—29. &: The myth is often introduced by a relative 
or equivalent demonstrative, O. 1, 25; 3,138; 8, 31.—uy@eioa: P. 
much prefers the first aor. p. of this verb to the second.—Kpovio : 
See O. 2, 13.—380. Fudmdoxov: “ Black-tressed.” So Bergk for 
iomAdkapoy (unmetrical) of the best MSS. Cf. P. 1,1: Fromdoxd- 
pov | Mooay. Allusion to the "Iapida.— 31. wapCeviav addiva: 
“Fruit of unwedded love.”—«édros: “ With the folds of her 
robe.” References to change of belting, in the circumstances, 
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are common enough in all literature.—32. kvptw év pnvi: The. de- 
cisive month.—éprovs(a): See O. 2, 23.—audurddous: As a. is 
uniformly fem. in Homer, it may be considered fem. here. — 33. 
mwopaaive Sépev: So P. 3, 45: mépe Kevratvpo dda€a, and P.4,115: 
tpapew Xeipovt SOxav.—HiAarida: This son of Elatos was Aipytos, 
v. 86.—34. Paroave: In southern Arkadia, on the upper Alpheios. 
—oiketv: Epexegetic inf. — 35, im ’AmwédAdove: Comp. N. 1, 68: 
Beréov brd puraion, Fr. X. 3, 3: tad CevyAas apv«rors, and esp. I. 
7,45: Avoe kev xaALvov bm ipwi mapGevias. 


°Er. B’.— 36. od8’ €daG(e) ... kAemroroa: The aor. ¢kabe would 
more naturally take the aor. part., but the neg. is killed by the 
neg. (ovk €Aabev = havepa jv). Comp. O.1, 64. KxX., “ hiding.” — 
37. d§etg pedera: As with a bit (d£urép@ yada, Soph.).—38. wep’: 
Allowed in P. for wepi.—39. dowixdkpoxov: The passage is charac- 
teristically full of color. @., ‘“‘crimson.”—xaraSykapéva: P. gives 
in detail for the daughter what he had only hinted at for the 
mother, — 40. kaAmda: As in Od. 7, 20: mapOerixn eixvia vende 
kar €xovon-—Aéxpas td kvavéas: The gen. with the notion of 
overarching. Mommsen reads with A Adypars td kvavéas. For 
gen., comp. O. 2,91; 18,111. For Adxpa, P. 4, 244: keiro yap do- 
xpa.—kvavéas: The colors are contrasted, dark blue with yellow, 
cold with warm.—41. tinte = réfeoOa ewedre. The imperf. of 
this verb is in very common use. Sometimes “ she was (a) moth- 
er” (vy. 85), sometimes “she had to bear.”’— ®edgpova: Fit word for 
a future prophet, “upon whom was the spirit of God.”—-Xpvooxe- 
pas: O.7,32. Comp. P. 2,16: ypucoyatra. — 42. "Edetburav: Cf. 
N.7,1: ’EXe/Ovia rapeSpe Mowpay Babvppsvav. O.1, 26, KA is 
the mapedpos of EXeiOvta.—Moipas: P. speaks of KAoO kacvyvn- 
tas te, 1. 5 (6), 17, and mentions Adyeous at the Adyos of Rhodes 
(O. 7, 64), but nowhere calls ”Arpozros by name. 


Srp. y'.—438. aBivos... éparas: An oxymoron, like “sweet sor- 
row.” Comp. N. 1, 36: omdayyveav tro parépos avtixa Oanray 
és atyday mais Avs | oda hevyoy Sidtp@ oty Kacryyyt@ pordev.— 
44, airixa: Effective position. The favorites of the gods are sped 
in childbirth. — «vfopéva: On the savagery of the primipara, 
see Plat. Theaitet. 151 C: py aypiawe aomep ai mpwroroxor rept 
ra maudia. Fennell, “though sore distressed.”—45, Aetwe: The 
imperf. denotes reluctance, ‘‘had to leave,” “felt that she had 
to leave.” —8vo ... Spaxovtes: Two also in Eur. Ion. 23. The ser- 
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pent is notoriously mantic and Apollinic, and occurs everywhere 
in the history of Greek religion. The dpaxovres are children of 
Gaia. Notice the rarity of dual nouns in P.—yAavkores: P. 
4, 249: yAavkéra TotkiAdvetov pw. The basilisk eye is proverb- 
ial.—46. @pépavto: The affectionate middle, P. 9, 18. 88.—apep- 
dei | ig: An oxymoron contrast to the natural ids of the Spdkorres. 
The honey, which is also mantic, was a miraculous exudation of 
the serpent’s fangs, and so peduooay is =pedooaio. io is another 
play on "Iayidat.—47. kaddpevor: As if they were human.—48. we- 
tpaecaas ... IITv@avos: So. O. R.463: & Ocomémera Acddis rérpa. 
—éhatvev: “ Hasting.”—49. trav... rékov: The opt. for the ind. 
in Homer is virtually confined to the interrogative sentence. 
This Pindaric experiment with the relative is due to the inter- 
rogative character of eipero, and has few parallels in classic 
Greek. So. O. R. 1245: cadet tov Adioy | pynpny madadv omeppa- 
tov wp dv | Odvor pev adrés, thy dé tikroveay Niro. Most of the 
-examples are in Herodotos.—yeyd«ew: A Doric perfect, such as 
we find most frequently in the Sicilian dialect. rereXevraxovoas 
occurs in a Delphic inscription (Curtius). 


"Avr. y .—50. wept Ovarav: As in Od. 1, 66: 6s wept pev vdov 
€oti Bpotay, mepi & ipa Eeoiow | dOavaroow edoxe. Bergk reads 
mépe with most of the codices.—52. pdvve : Specialized in prose. 
Here of prophetic revelations. — 53. etxovro: “ Vowed,” “de- 
clared.”—ahAa ... yap: “But (in vain) for.” See O. 1, 55.—54. 
cxoive: So Odysseus, Od. 5, 463: cyoiv@ trekdiv6n.—amerpaty : 
Bergk writes dreipiro (as Od. 10, 195), “limitless.” The quan- 
tity ameipéra, “ unexplored,” is, to say the least, very problematic 
(azeipnros, Hom.), but ameiparos might be to meipas as méparos is 
to mépas. ‘Boundless brake.”—55. tev: The colors assigned to 
the violet here seem to show that the pansy is meant (viola tricolor), 
the yellow eye of the violet being too small for the prominence of 
EavOaior.. toy means also “marigold.” — rapmropdipos: ‘ Deep 
purple.” —BeBpeypevos : “ Steeped.” —56. 76: “Therefore.” —oanpe : 
In Homer only of the dead body.—arepdpigev: She dedicated 
him to be called. Her calling was a dedication; the nomen was 
an omen, as often. — xpévm ovpravtt: “ For all time,’ where es 
mayta xpdvoy would be coarser, and ey ravtl xpdvm would make 
us lose the intent. 


°Er. y'.—57. tot7 dvup(a): Iamos.—xpvooarepavoro . . .”HBas: 
Ii 2 
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So P. 9, 118: ypvcocrepavov Sé For “HBas | kaprév avOnoarr’ 
amodpéat | €Oedov. A consecrated epithet, Hes. Theog. 17: “HBny 
Te xpvooorépavoy Karyy te Arovny.—s8. “Added pécow: Dat. of 
approach. The god of the sea is also god of the river. Besides, 
Alpheios runs straight to the main. ‘ Mid-Alpheios” (Schol.). 
Others, “into the middle of the Alpheios.”—evpvBiav: P. 2, 12. 
—59. mpdéyovov: v. 29.—oKxordv: Comp. P. 3, 27: 08’ @dabe oko- 
arov.—SeodpaTas: Here in its full sense. See O. 3, '7.—60. Aaorpé- 
gov tuysdv: The honor of a roy Aadv.—éG kehadg: Cf. O. 7, 67: 
€a keada . . . yépas.—61. vunros umailpios: Comp. the scene, O. 
1, 71.—apriemys: “Clear speaking.” So I. 4 (5),46. Comp. dpri- 
mous, aptiaronos. Not Aogias, the riddlesome, this time.—62. pe- 
tahdacev: The voice sought him in the dark and (when it found 
him) said. The commentators have made much difficulty about 
the highly poetical expression.—63. wayxowov és xydpav: Comp. 
O.3,17: Ads aires mavddk@ GAoet. .,& prophecy rather than a 
prolepsis in the usual sense of that word.—ddpas omobev: “In 
the track of my voice.” 


Srp. 6’.—64. adtBarov: An Homeric word (7AiBaros) of uncer- 
tain meaning. “Steep” might answer here, “ brambly” (Goe- 
bel) would not. evdeleAov Kporioy (O. 1,111) does not help us. 
—66. téKa = rére.— 67. Opacupdxavos: Cf. N.4,62: Opacvpaydver 
te Aedytwy, Which shows the survival of the etymological mean- 
ing of pnxarvn, “might,” “power.” —68. @ddos: So O. 2, 49: 
"Adpacriday Oddos dpwyoy Sdépors.— Adxaidav: From ’AXkaios, the 
father of Amphitryon. We are more familiar with the form 
Alcides, ’AXxeidns.—70. ém’ axpotadtw Bopo: The altar was built 
of the ashes of the sacrifices, and consisted of two parts; on the 
upper and lesser the thighs of the victims were burned, and the 
divination performed, Paus. 5, 13, 9.—té7’ at: The contrast to 
roxa pév is put characteristically at the end, not at the beginning 
of the dé clause.—kéAevoev: A shift of construction, instead of 
leaving 0éc6a in apposition with @ncavpdv. 


"Avr. 5 .—71. é& ob: “Since when,” not a part of the promise. 
Supply éori as usual, “ has been and is.” Some have no stop at 
"Iauiday, and make yévos depend on éomero, a rare accusative, on 
the strength of N. 10, 37.—72. tupavres: “ Prizing.”—73. és dave- 
pav 666v: Comp. v. 23: KekevOm . . . kadapa, and contrast the 
picture of home-sneaking youths, P. 8,87: xara Navpas & exOpav 
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ardopo. mr@ocoptt. -— 74. xpi Exaorov: Hach action is a proof 
(thereof). So xpip’ €xacrov, of achievements, O. 9,112. Others: 
Action proveth each man.—pépos: Cf. fr. XI. 42: mort papov 
érawos kipvarat. Blame and praise are inseparable—é§: Of the 
source.—kpéparat = émixpénarar (Schol.).—75. wept SaBéxatov Spé- 
pov: See O. 3, 27.—76. wottatdéy ... poppdv: Victory transfig- 
ures. So the Schol.: of vuxdvres Suxodtow evewdeis eivaz. No one 
who has seen can forget the light of battle even on vulgar 
faces, and everybody notices the beauty of homely brides. As 
Iamos is steeped in violet light (v. 55), so Agesias has beauty 
distilled upon him. oriecrdéy with Bergk for morvorager. For 
the generic subj. (without a), see O. 3,13: 6 rue... Bady.—T7. 
ims Kudddvas dpovs: So Christ, after the Schol., for épos. The 
gen. in O. 13,111: rai @ im Atrvas tWirddov kadXimdovror Odes. 
—atpwes Gv8pes: The double lineage is insisted on. The ma- 
ternal stock is one of the two anchors, v. 100. 


"Er. ’.—78. @dpynoav: The aor. act. occurs also Hes. O. et D. 
82.—@cGv kdpuxa: Hermes is often Cyllenius. Od. 24,1: ‘“Eppns 
Se woxas KudAjvos efexadeiro. — Avtats = duravevtixais (Schol.). 
“Supplicatory.” Comp. P. 4, 217.—79. d&yavas exer poipay 7’ ad- 
Gdwv: On evayavios ‘Eppas see P. 2,10; for aéOrov .. . potpa, I. 3 
(4), 10.—80. evdvopa: Applied to the Peloponnesos, O. 1, 24; to 
the Lokrians, 0.10 (11), 109; to Argos, N. 10, 36; to the sturdy 
Acharnians, N. 2, 17.—82. 8éfav ... mvoais: One of the harshest 
combinations in P., at least to our feeling, but the tongue is 
freely handled in Greek. It is a bow,I.4 (5),47: yA@ood pot 
rogevpar exer. Itisa dart, N.7,72: dkov® Gre xadxomdpaoy (comp. 
the use of yAwyiv, So. Tr. 678). Being a dart, it can be ham- 
mered, P. 1, 86: ydAxeve yAdooay, or sharpened, as here. The 
trainer is a Na&ia dxova, I. 5 (6), 73, and the poet’s tongue is to be 
edged as the spirit of athletes is edged, O. 10 (11), 22. The word 
Avyupas is not used in a bad sense; the Greeks liked piercing 
sounds, and kaddrpooot mvoais Shows that in this case, at any rate, 
the sound of the whetstone was the voice of the Muses. The 
shrill whetstone that P. feels on his tongue accosts him with 
sweet breathings, and with a welcome message. — yAdooa: We 
want the dative and accept the hiatus, as O. 3, 30: ’Opéacia 
eypawev.—83. mpooéptet: So with Mommsen and the best MSS. 
The inferior MSS. have mpocéAket, “ draws to,” with é6éAovra as an 
oxymoron, “to which harmonious breath constraineth me noth- 
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ing loth” (Myers). We should expect rather some such word 
as mpoceinet (mpocetdet), “ forces.” —KadAtpdoror mvoais: If mpocéh- 
ket is read, x. 7. is the dat. of approach. — 84. patpoparwp éna, 
xré.: Metope, daughter of Ladon, and nymph of a body of water 
near Stymphalos, was the mother of Thebe by Asopos. 


Srp. ¢.—85. whdéirmov OyBav: Hes. Scut. 24: Bowwrol wAnéur- 
mou.—erixtev: See v.41. P. 9,16: dv more . . . Kpelous’ erixrev.— 
éparetvov Vdwp: Much stress is laid everywhere on the waters of 
Thebes. Comp. P. 9, 94: kaos aynp tis, ds . . . pndé Aipkaioy 
vddrav dé péuvarar. — 86, mwiopar: A pres. form used everywhere 
as a fut. except here, where Curtius (Gr. Verb. II‘. 290) considers 
it to have a pres. force.—88. Aivéa: Aineas was P.’s yopodida- 
oxados, and was to him what Phintis was to Agesias. It is sup- 
posed that Aineas was a Stymphalian relative of Agesias, and a 
local poet—the proper man for the performance of an ode in- 
tended to be sung at Stymphalos. The task “Hpav Tapeviav 
keAadjoa was to be the work of Aineas himself, to be followed 
by P.’s ode, which Aineas was to produce, and to find out by its 
effect whether P. was open to the old sneer against Boeotians, 
Aineas is a man whom he can trust with the execution of a com- 
mission which should silence the cavillers in Stymphalos.— 
“Hpav Ilap%eviav: A Stymphalian goddess. Hera had three 
temples there, and three names, mais (mapOévos ), TeAXela, xnpa, 
Paus. 8, 22, 2.—89. a&pxatov dvetdo0s ... Borwriav tv: Comp. fr. IV. 
9: Av Gre avas TO Boitwrioy €bvos everrov. The “Yayres were old in- 
habitants of Boeotia. The moral character of the swine was not 
exactly the same among the Greeks as it is among us and the 
Semites. Comp. Phokyl. 3,5: 7 d€ cvds Brooupys ovr ay kaki 
ovde péev eoOd7. — adabéow | Adyous = rais adnOecias: “In very 
truth” (after an honest calculation ).— 90. hevyouev = perf. — 
Gyyehos dpSds: Of the words. He is faithful.—91. qukdpov oxv- 
taka Mowrav: Of the musical and orchestic part. He is reten- 
tive. — yAukis kpatyjp: Shifting of the metaphor. He adds a 
charm of his own. See Introductory Essay, p. xli. 





"Ayr. €'.—92. eimdv: So the best editors with Ailios Dionysios. 
—Oprvyias: Sacred to Artemis, an Arkadian goddess.—94. ouwt- 
kémreLav: So called with reference to the color of the ripening grain. 
—95. Adparpa: Hieron was an hereditary priest of Demeter and 
Persephone, who belonged to the Triopian deities, as did Apollo 
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(Hat. 1, 144), and Demeter and Persephone were much worship- 
ped in Arkadia.—Aevxtarov: So, especially, when she returns in 
the spring.—96. Zyvds Airvatov: Cf. N. 1,6: Zyvos Airvaiov xdpw. 
Aitna was an especial pet of Hieron, who is called Airvaios in the 
title of P. 1, Airvatos Eévos P. 3, 69.—97. Avpat podai te: P. com- 
posed in his honor three Pythians, one Olympian, and fragments 
of a skolion and a hyporchema remain.—yweoxovtt: So O. 7, 83: 
6 ev” Apyet xarkbs @yva viv.—Spdooo — rapdcoo: So for dpaicot, 
with the Schol., B6ckh. The fut. opt. cannot be defended. 
Bergk cites So, O. R. 1274, where dyoia@ . . . od yywooiaro are 
in oratio obliqua, and represent fut. ind. We should have to 
read 6pavoa with Hermann, or 6pavo. with van Herwerden. 


°Er. €.—99. otko8ev otkad’: With a sweet security of transfer 
(comp. Aus Gottes Hand in Gottes Hand). So also O. 7,3: dapn- 
getrat... olxobev otkade, and, for the opposite, see O. 3, 44.—100. pa- 
tép ... Apxadias: Stymphalos. Cf. 0.9, 22: khuray Aokpay era- 
eipovtt patép ayhadbevdpor. The metropolis is not necessarily the 
oldest town.—etpydoro: Heyne reads evyddouw. See O. 1, 12.— 
101. 8v’ dyxvpar: On either side of the prow (Paley). Starboard 
and port, not fore and aft. Proverbial. The two homes, with 
the double line of descent.—102. révde: Stymphalians.—xetvev te: 
Syracusans.— 103. Sée7rota wovtépedov: Return to Poseidon, sug- 
gested by the ship. With zovrdépedSov, comp. P. 3, 6.—ev6tv S€: 
On 6€¢ after the voc., see O. 1, 36.—104. 8i80. = di/d0v.— xpvoadaxd- 
toto: ‘ Gold-distaff” is a poetic way of sexing the sea (Béckh). 
—105. “Apdirpiras: Amphitrite has, as her special province, the 
waves (Od. 3, 91) and the great fishes, ejrea, Od. 5, 422, and 12, 
97.—tpvov ... av@os: Cf.0.9,52: dvdea & turer | vewrépor. 





ROSE. 
Coin of Rhodes. 


OLYMPIA VII. 


Dracoras of Rhodes, most famous of Greek boxers, won the 
victory here celebrated Ol. 79, 1 (464 B.c.). 

The poem was composed soon afterwards, as we may gather 
from v.18: ody Atayépa xaréBay, and was sung at Rhodes. 

Diagoras was a Herakleid. In the third generation after Te- 
menos a Doric colony went from Argos to Rhodes by way of 
Epidauros. The leaders were descendants of Tlepolemos, son of 
Herakles, and Pindar makes Tlepolemos himself the founder of 
the colony. The Herakleidai occupied three cities of Rhodes, 
and established a triple kingdom. Those who inhabited Ialysos 
were called Eratidai, and this was the stock of Diagoras, who 
also counted among his ancestors a son-in-law of the famous 
Messenian leader, Aristomenes. The royal power of the Eratidai 
ceased after Ol. 30, and in the time of Pindar prytaneis ruled in- 
stead ; and it is supposed that the father of Diagoras, Damagétos, 
was such a prytanis. Of an illustrious family, Diagoras won for 
himself unparalleled distinction as a boxer. Besides being vic- 
torious at many local games, he was successful at all the national 
games, and so became a reptodovikns. His sons emulated the 
head of the house. His youngest, Dorieus, had a career only 
less brilliant than that of his father. Damagétos won the pan- 
kration at Olympia, Akusilaos a boxing-match. The two sons 
of his daughters were also victors at Olympia, and one of his 
daughters enjoyed the exceptional privilege of being present at 
the Olympian games. The statue of Diagoras, surrounded by 
his three sons and two grandsons, the work of Kallikles of Me- 
gara, was erected at Olympia; and familiar is the story of the 
Spartan who, when he saw Diagoras borne on the shoulders of 
his two laureiled sons, exclaimed, “ Die, Diagoras, for thou canst 
not mount to heaven” (Cic. Tusc. 1,46,111). It is not known 
whether Diagoras followed the advice or lived to see the down- 
fall of his family. Rhodes belonged to the Delian league. Two 
years before the victory here celebrated the battles of Eurymedon 
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were fought (466), and Athens was at the height of her power. 
Enemies of aristocratic government, the Athenians favored the 
commons as against the Doric aristocracy of Rhodes. Diagoras’s 
son, Dorieus, fled to Thurioi, but returned and fought against the 
Athenians in his own ships, was captured, but liberated. Again 
exiled, he went to the Peloponnesos, where he was arrested by 
the Spartans and executed. But these events befell many years 
after the date of the victory celebrated in this ode. 


The good fortune of Diagoras was proverbial. The Morere, 
Diagora of Cicero’s version of his story, cited above, is in the 
school-books. But if we had no evidence outside of this ode, 
we should know by Pindar’s recital that his career was brilliant, 
as his home was brilliant—Rhodes, child of Aphrodite, bride of 
the sun (v. 14). No wonder that the golden beaker and the 
foaming wine are used to symbolize the song in honor of such a 
victor and such a home (v. 1, foll.). But there must be shade as 
well as light. Nemesis does not allow too much happiness, and 
in the history of the line of Diagoras, Pindar finds enough trouble 
for contrast, each trouble ending in higher joy. So, should the 
happiness of Diagoras ever be interrupted, there is good hope 
of more than recompense. Tlepolemos, founder of the house, 
slew the brother of Alkmena—passion had overmastered him 
(v. 27)— but Apollo sent him to Rhodes, where he received 
‘sweet ransom for grievous disaster” (v.77). The sons of He- 
lios, lord of Rhodes, were bidden to raise an altar to Athena and 
sacrifice to the Great Sire and the Warrior-maid. Wise as they 
were, they forgot fire, and offered flameless sacrifices. Yet the 
gods forgave; Zeus sent them gold, Athena cunning craft (vv. 39- 
53). Helios himself, pure god, was absent at the partition of the 
earth; yet he received a boon that he himself preferred to all 
besides (vv. 54-76). In each of these three cases we have a good 
beginning followed by misfortune, and yet a good ending crowns 
all. Diagoras was fortunate. Both dpera and ydpyara were his 
(cf. v. 44), but he might one day forget; he trod a noble path, 
UBpwos €xOpay 6ddv (v.90), but passion might overtake him; he was 
a prince among men as Helios was a prince among gods, but he 
might, in his absence, be forgotten; but should Nemesis have 
aught against Diagoras, he may yet hope to find, like Tlepole- 
mos, like the sons of Helios, like Helios himself, \drpov cupdopas 
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oixtpas yuki (v. 77). The winds shift (v. 95), but the divine 
helmsman steers the ship to its haven. : 

A remarkable feature of the myth is the reversal of the usual 
chronological order. We begin with Tlepolemos and end with 
the emergence of Rhodes. The climax is in the rank of those 
who have sinned, who have forgotten, who have been absent. 
Note that the fault is less the higher we mount. No wonder 
that an explanation has been sought of the triple shadow that 
falls across the poem. The Scholiast on v. 94 assumes that Di- 
agoras had got into discredit by killing one of his opponents. 
But this must have been in some previous contest, for in such an 
event there would have been no victory, as is shown by the case 
of Kleomedes (Paus. 6, 9,6). The shadow may come from the 
future, as has been assumed above, but there is danger of being 
a Ipopundeds peta Ta mpdypara, and to Diagoras the words rovro 
& duayavoy evpety, | 6 tt viv ev Kai TeAevta Pépraroy aydpi tvxetv (V. 
25) need not have been ominous. The changing breezes of the 
close may bring good as well as evil. 

The rhythms are dactylo-epitrite. 

Of the five triads, the first is occupied with the introduction; 
the second, third, and fourth unfold the fortunes of the house— 
Tlepolemos, the Heliadai, Helios himself. The last triad turns 
to Diagoras. The divisions are all clear-cut, the triads do not 
overlap—a rare thing in Pindar. 


On the statement that this ode was preserved in the temple 
of Athena at Lindos in letters of gold, see Ch. Graux, Rev. de 
Phil. V. 117, who thinks that the offering was “a little roll (:- 
BXiov, volumen) of parchment or fine leather, bearing on its inner 
surface the ode written in gold ink.” 


Srp. a.—1. Piddav: The father of the bride pledged the bride- 
groom in a beaker of wine and then presented him with the 
beaker, evidently a formula of espousal. See Athen. 13, 35, p. 
575 D. The diddn was not a drinking-vessel in Homeric times. 
—agveras Gro xetpds: Combined with dapyoera. ad has the 
connotation of “freely.” Comp. ard yAwooas, O. 6, 13. — dav: 
For “pleonastic” (Dissen) read “plastic.” — 2. KayAdLoay : 
“Bubbling,” “foaming.”—3. Sepycerar: P. has os ef only here, 
as ére once with the ind. (N. 8,40). Homer has os ef with subj. 
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once (Il. 9, 481), with ind. once (Il. 13, 492). Sphoera is the 
generic subj., and the shift from subj. to indic., @jxe, may be com- 
pared to the shift'with os & ére in Homer (e. g., Il. 11, 414), in 
which “the most important point of the comparison is usually 
expressed by the subjunctive, while details and subordinate in- 
cidents are given in the ind.” (Monro after Delbriick ). Still 
Ojxe produces the effect of an apodosis (comp. N. 7, 11: ef d¢ 
TUX) Tis Epdav, pedippor’ airiay poaiot Mowoay évéBadre). It is not 
a mere picturesque addition, but forms an organic part of the 
comparison. However, as this use of d¢ is not absolutely certain 
in P., in spite of viv dé (O. 3, 43), it may be well not to urge it 
here. The effect can be got at all the same. P. is nothing, if 
not implicit.—4. wpowivev: mpomivew eoti Kupiws To dua TO Kpa- 
pate TO ayyetov xapiCerdar (Schol.).—otko¥ev oixade: From home 
to home and so binding home to home. See O. 6, 99.—«opudav: 
O. 1, 18. — 5. cupmootov te xdpw: dyti Tod Tay ey TO TUTTI 
(Schol.). ‘For the sake of them that sat at drink with him.” 
c.—oi ovpmivorvtes, aS Oéatpoy =oi Oeopevor. Others, “to grace 
the banquet.”—tipdaoars: Coincident with depyoera: as an aorist 
subj. Comp. P. 4, 189.—év 8€: “Therein” =“ thereby.” — 6. 
GAxe: So often in P., as O. 8,18: OjKev "Odvpmovixay, 13, 98: 
Ojno@ havép abpoa, P. 9, 58: &a vw dpyémodw Ojoers.—fladrorov 
éyédpovos evvas: The present is a prelude and a pledge of an 
harmonious wedlock—a great boon now as then. evvds, so- 
called gen. of the source of emotion. 


*Avt. a.—T. Kal €y® = or@ kal éyo. Comp. O. 10 (11), 86: dre 

. kai.—vextap xuTév: Persius, Prol. 14, Pegaseiwm nectar. - x., 
ace. to the Schol., denotes 76 atréparoy kal dkparoyr, “ liquid.”’-— 
Mowav déow: The Muses have given it ddveiis amd yerpds. But 
the figure is not carried out, though it might have been. The 
guddka would have represented the maestro di cappella. Comp. 
O. 6, 91, where Aineas is called yAukts kparnp adyapbéykrov dowWar. 
-—8. avipaow ...vixovrecow: Class for individual. Diagoras had 
been successful at both places.—yAvkiv kapiév dpevds: Follows 
as an after-thought, like méyypucov xopupay kredvov above. — 9. 
thaokopat — ikapovs row (Schol.), “I cheer them,” but the equi- 
poise of the passage demands a graver sense, such as rimé, cor- 
responding to rydoars (v. 5), pay homage.” If Aapods rod is 
not for iAdovs (Aes) wove, the Scholiast manufactured the sense 
“cheer” on account of the superhuman sphere of Adoxopar.— 
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10. xaréxovr(t): See P.1, 96: eyOpa Badrapw karéyer wavra paris | 
ovdé viv Poppryyes trapdpia Koweviay | padrOakdy traidey ddpoice 
déxovra. Song is the earnest of abiding good report, as the cup 
is the pledge of harmonious wedlock; but Charis, the goddess 
of the epinikion, casts her eyes now on one and now on another. 
—11. éworrever: “ Looks” (with favor). P. 3,85: Aayéray yap rot 
rvpavvoy Sépkerar.—wbarpros : “ That giveth life its bloom” (more 
fully expressed, O. 1,30: dep Gmavra revyet Ta peiAtya Ovarois). 
A similar formation is BuoOdApios, Hymn. in Ven. 190.—12. 6apa 
= dua, whereas Oaya is Oapakis, “ often” (Bergk). The assump- 
tion of this @aua has been vigorously opposed by J. K. Ingram in 
Hermathena, No. 3, 217-227.— pév... te: O. 4, 12. — ddppryye: 
The regimen is suspended until évy comes in with évreow. (But 
see note, O. 9,94). So the first negative of two or more may be 
omitted, P. 6, 48.— mapdoverct: See P. 12,19: atddv rappovor 
pédos, and 21: ody &vreot. For ev of instruments, see O. 5, 19; 
Wall, 17 pT 428. 


"Er. a’.—13. tw’ ayhotépov: O.4, 2: bd rrouxiAodpdopptyyos aowas. 
katéBav: Figuratively. So O. 6,21; N. 9,43. . For the verb, see 
P. 3, 73, which there also is used absolutely.—rtav wovriav: De- 
pends on tjpvéwv. ray toytiay is usu. combined with ‘Pddoy. As 
to the distance, see O. 12,5. Still it is better to take the words 
as they come—the daughter of the sea (ray movtiay = ray révrov) 
—child of Aphrodite—bride of the sun. With ray rovtiay rai 
’Adpodiras, comp. & Kpdvie rat ‘Péas (O. 2, 18).—15. map’ Adee: 
So below mapa Kaoradia. In prose this would be felt as per- 
sonal, ‘‘in Alpheios’s demesne,” “in Kastalia’s home ;” here not 
so much, See O.1, 20.—16. wvypas arowa: The full acc. force 
is felt in a@owa, which has to be revived for ydpw, Sikny. The 
aivos is the dmowa, as the tvpvos is the arowa, I. 3 (4), 7: edkréov 
& épyav arowa xp pev bpvnoa Tov €oddv.—17, wapa Kaorandiq: 
So N.11, 24.—Aapdyyrov: A prytanis, as Béckh infers from what 
follows.—a8dvra: See 0. 3,1. P.’s Wie@ors of this word is neg- 
lected in some editions and lexicons. With the phrase comp. I. 
3 (4), 83: yahkéw 7 "Aper Fadov.—18. tpiwodw: So II. 2, 655: ol 
‘Pddov apdevépovro dia tpiya KoopnOértes | Aivdov, Indvaody Te Kat 
dpywoevta Kdpetpov.—vaeov: With an easy transition from the 
nymph to the island.—19. ép8éde: The “ship’s beak” headland 
is Kuvés ojpa in Karia—Apyeiq: Rhodes was colonized from 
Argos.—aixpg=aiyparais. 
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Srp. B’.—20. @edyjow ... SiopPGcar—eGrwy Siopbocw. P. uses 
the more prosaic BovAopat only once.—rotew é apxas: Explained 
by do TAamod€pov, and magnified by ‘HpakAéos evtpvabevet yévva. 
—21. uvév: ‘* That touches the common stock.” Comp. P.9,101: 
To y ev vo memovapévor, 1.1, 46: Evvdy dpOdcai kaxdy, 5 (6), 69: 
Evvoy Gore: Kdopov €@ Tpoadyay.—ayyédhov: Of public announce- 
ments. So P.9,2: eto... dyyéAXov .. . yeyovetv.—droplacar 
= deh Ociv 6pOGs.—23. éx Ards: The line is: 

’"Hextpvev 


_ it apt Alaa 
} > | , , 
Atkupyios = AAkpnvn-+-Zevs 
| 
“HpakAns “AptvTop 
; | 
TAnmoAepos+ Aorvddpera 


ex is omitted with the nearer in the line,’Agrvdapelas. Acc. to 
Il. 2, 658, the mother was ’Aorudxeva, but in these far-away mat- 
ters we must be satisfied with any feminine ending. Comp. “I¢:- 
yévera and ‘Ididvacea, Mepoepovera and Heprépacca.— Apowvropti- 
Sac: Amyntor, king of Armenion in Magnesia, overcome by He- 
rakles. — 24. apol... xpépavrar: Cf. I. 2,43: Pdovepai Ovardy 
dpévas audixpépavta Fedmides. There seems to be an allusion to 
lures or nets. 


Avr. B’.—26. viv év kal teXevTa: For the trajection of cai, which 
gives especial emphasis to the second member, comp. O. 2, 31; P. 
10,58; N. 7, 31.—tvxetv: Epexegetic infinitive.—28. Auctpviov... 
Middéas: L. was the son of Elektryon and his concubine Midea, 
and as Elektryon was the father of Alkmene, Tlepolemos killed 
his father’s uncle. See table, and cf. Il. 2, 662: atrixa marpds €oto 
dirov pitpea karéxta | i5n ynpdoKovra Arkvpyoy doy “Apnos.—31. 
és Cedv: es of motion to a person is rare in Pindar, O. 2, 38 and 
54. The person is the place. 


°Er. B’.—32. Xpvockdyas: O. 6, 41.-—edadeos: Sweet odors rose 
every now and then from the opening covered by the tripod. 
—adéov: Involves mei. etme mAdov — exédevoe mreiv. Cf. P. 4, 
6: xpjoev Barroy oixiornpa = x. B. oikioa. — 33. aydiOddaccov 
vopdv: Oracles delight in circumlocution for the saving of their 
credit. So P. 9,59: dy@ov és ayuimeSov.—Aepvaias: Dwelling- 
place of the hydra, forty stades from Argos, Strabo, 8, p. 368 and 
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371.—85. avix’: Comp. P. 4, 24.—téxvatow : For the pl. comp. O. 9, 
56; P.3,11; 4,249; 8, 60.—36. kar’ axpav: We should expect éé, 
but Athena makes her sire’s head the stage of her first appearance. 
So N. 10, 17: ‘Hpakdéos 06 kar’ ”OAvprrov Gdoyos “HBa .. . €ott. 


Srp. y'.—39. davoipBporos: Od. 10, 191: "Hédwos haewipBporos. 
—Yreprovidas: An overdone patronymic, like Tadaiovidas, O. 6, 
15.—40. xpéos: “ Duty.” The service was the worship of Athena 
with burnt-offerings,—42. és év—dras dy, due to dvddEarOa, 
which involves the “ how ” of an action. So even in prose. Cf. 
Dem. 6, 3 (with wapeoxevac Gar), to say nothing of Xen., who has 
it often with empedeioba (e.g. Cyr. 1, 2,5). In Homer with a 
verb of will, Od. 17, 362: arpuv’ as dv ripva kata pynotnpas ayei- 
po..—43. éyxeBpdpo: Formed like eyyeixépavvos, P. 4, 194.—44. 
éBarkev: Gnomic. — Aiddés: As a personification. Reverence is 
the daughter of Wisdom. If knowledge were wisdom, it would 
not be necessary to say “ Let knowledge grow from more to more 
| Yet more of reverence in us dwell.” The reverence here is the 
respect to the ypéos. For the personification see P. 5, 27: ray 
"Emipabéos ... d:wedou 6vyarépa Ipégpacw. 





’Avt. y'.—45. éri pav Baiver tu: Surprise is shown by tmesis and 
pay, mystery by 7, which goes with védos. tu: “A strange.”— 
atéxpapta: “ Bafflingly ’ (Myers).—46. wapédxer: The cloud of 
forgetfulness “sails over and makes nothing” of the right road, 
effaces it and so “trails it out of the mental vision.” The 
changes proposed ruin the highly poetical passage.—tpaypétov 
..-- 686v: So P. 3, 103: ddabeias 6dov.—48. omrépp(a)... pdoyds: 
Od. 5,490: oméppa mupds.—aveBav: To the acropolis of Lindos, 
where Athena was worshipped dmvpots iepots.—ov: The effect of 
the position is almost as if there were an interrogation point 
after ddoyds, and ov were the answer. On the position of the 
negative in P., see O. 4, 15.—49. G@dkoos = répevos. O. 3,17; 10 
(11), 49.—6 pév = Zevs.—EavOdv: The cloud takes its color from 
the gold that it contains.—50. xpvodv: The poem is full of gold, 
vv. 4, 32, 34, 50, 64.— toe: A metaphor turned into a myth. 
Comp. Il. 2, 670: kai ody (se. ‘Podiots) Oeamécioy mAodTOV KaTéxeEvE 
Kpoviov, and Chaucer’s “It snewed in his hous of mete and 
drynke.”—téyvav: Depends on race, and is felt over again with 
kpatety. “Every art to excel” (therein). Rhodes was a centre 
of art from the earliest times. 
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"Er. y'.—51. kpateiv: Depends on émace. xpareiy usu. absolute 
in P.: with the acc. “o’ermaster,” “surpass,” P. 4, 245; N. 5, 
45; 10, 25: with the gen. only here. — 52. Cwoiow éeprovrecot 0 
épota: “ That looked as if they lived and moved.” The Greeks, 
like the Japanese, were fond of exaggeration about art and 
artists. So the Rhodians were fabled to have tied the feet of 
their statues to keep them from running away. Michael Angelo’s 
“Cammina” is a stock story.—¢é€pov: The statues were set up in 
the streets. There is no reference to moving along the roads, 
as Dissen thinks.—53. fv 5é «Ados Badd: It was to this fame that 
Rhodes owed her prosperity. Pindar skilfully suppresses the 
loss incurred by the neglect of the Heliadai. Athena transferred 
her presence to Athens, but did not leave the Rhodians comfort- 
less.—8aévtt ... teAeBer: “To the wise man (to him that knows), 
e’en surpassing art is no magic trick.” The mythical artisans 
of Rhodes, the Telchines, who came up out of the water with the 
island, were supposed to be wizards. All folk-lore is full of 
magicians of this kind, and the devil figures largely as a crafts- 
man in mediaeval legends. All these miracles of art, says P., were 
wrought by dpiordmovor yetpes, and there is no trick in any of 
them. The refutation of this charge naturally brings up the 
story of the birth of Rhodes. There are other renderings. ‘The 
subtlety that is without deceit is the greater altogether,” that 
is, the Heliadai, who received their knowledge from Athena, were 
greater artists than the Telchines, who were magicians. Yet 
others refer daévr: to the artisan and not to the judge. Bergk 
transl. in prudente homine etiam maior sapientia fraudis est ex- 
pers.—54. pavti . . . pyoves: mpd Ilwddpov S€ rotro ody iardpyro 
(Schol.).—56. weddyer... wovtiw: modyros is practically the deep 
sea: even according to Curtius’s etymology deep water is the 
only true waros or “path” for the mariner. méAayos, whatever 
its etymology, has often the effect of “expanse.” ‘In the wide 
sea,” “in the open main.” 


Srp. 6'.— 58. evderev: eyderevivac is the practical Seckvivar, 
“then and there.” —60. ayvév @edv: Notice the after- thought 
position, which has the effect of a protest against the ill-treat- 
ment of Helios.—61. pvacévri: Sc. "Acdio.—Gpmwahov—dydrandov. 
“A new cast.”—pédAdev: As a verb of purpose, wéAAw may take 
the aor. inf. as well as the present, which is far more common. 
As a verb of thinking it has the future inf., which is the 
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norm, though P. does not use it. See O. 8, 32.—62. elwe... 
opav: Instead of the usual finite construction. Cf. O. 1, 75.— 
avgopevav wedd0ev: Allusion to the name ‘Pddos, the Island of the 
Rose. Hence also BAdote (v. 69).—63. wodvBookoy, xré.: Clara 
Khodos was famous for grain, and pasture also. 


Avr. 5 .—64. xpucdparvxa: “ With golden frontlet.” Comp. P. 
3,89; I. 2,1: ypvoaymrixcov Mooav.—Adyeow: Cf. v.58. A. only 
here. See O. 1, 26.—65, OeGv Spxov péyav: Cf. Hesiod, Theog. 400. 
The formula is given Il. 15, 86; Od. 5,184; Hymn. in Apoll. 83: 
iotw viv Tobe yaia Kal Ovpavos eipis UmepOev | kal 76 KarerBdpevov 
Sruyos Udwp dare péyrotos | dpxos Sewdrards Te méAet pakdperou 
Geotor.— 66. ph wappdpev: “ Not to utter falsely,” “to take in 
vain.” So P.9,47: wappdyev rodrov Adyov.—67. weppdetoay — 
drav meupbn. —€G Kehare: Comp. O. 6, 60.—68. tedevTabev: So 
for reXetitacay, Bergk.—Adyov kopvpai: Comp. P. 3, 80. The 
chief points of the compact were fulfilled, came true.—69, év 
ahabeiqa merotoat: Coincident action with redevradev, a more vivid 
expression for ddaGeis yevopeva. Comp. O. 12,10: mapa yyopav 
erecev (‘‘ fell out”’). 





"Er. 5'.— 70, dfevav . . . axtivav: O. 3, 24: eSogev yupvds ara 
Kamros o&eias Umakovépev avyais deAiov.—72. copdtara: Mommsen 
transposes thus: €v@a coporara puxOeis | réxev Emta ‘Pdd@ | more 
vonpar, With an unfortunate juxtaposition of codewrara and p- 
xGcis.—éwra ... waidas: Favorite position. mwapadefapevous: From 
sire to son.—73. av eis: Kerkaphos. — Kapipov: Schneidewin, 
with inscriptions, for Kdepov.—74. "Iddvoov: A digamma (FiaA.) 
is suspected.—75. Sa... 8accdpevor: Tmesis.— 76. opw: “In 
their honor,” “ by their names.” 


Srp. €.—77. Mrpov = own, arowa, “requital.” So I. 7 (8), 1: 
AUrpov .. . Kadrwv.—ovpoopas : Euphemism for the affair of v. 29. 
—78. toratat: Not historical present. The offering is still kept 
up (domep eG). t.=yiverar (Schol.), redetrar.— 80. prjrov te 
kvicdegoa Touma: It is forced to make pw. depend on kyodeooa, 
as Mezger does, nor is it necessary to the sense. Comp. Body 
EavOas dyédas, P. 4, 149.—kplois aud’ adbdors: N. 10, 23: déOroy 
kpicw. For audi thus used, see O. 9, 97.—dv6eor: The wreath 
was white poplar acc. to the Schol.—81. kAewag: “IoOuds is fem., 
O. 8, 49, and elsewhere. — 82. GAAav ém’ Ghdg: The ellipsis of 
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vixay is not violent. ‘ One upon another,” in immediate succes- 
sion.—kpavaais év "AOdvars: So O. 13, 38; N.8, 11. 


Ayr. ¢.—83. xadkés: The prize was a shield, for the fabrica- 
tion of which arm the Argives were famous.—éyva: O. 6, 97.— 
7a 7 év Apxadia | €pya: The prizes in Arkadia were bronze tri- 
pods and vessels, gpya being “ works of art.”—84. OyBais: The 
prize of the Herakleia or Iolaia was a bronze tripod.—éwopo: 
“ Wonted.”—86. IleAXava: In Achaia. The prize was a mantle, 
O. 9,104; N. 10,44: ek d€ edAdvas emuerodpevor vOroy padakaior 
kpoxas.—Aityiva: There is no warrant for the form Alyiva, yet 
Aiyiva would be unbearably harsh, as we should have to supply 
a verb of showing out of ody erepov exet Adyov.—ovdx ETEpov... 
éxet Adyov: “Has no other tale to tell,” the “tale” being the 
“count,” “ shows the same number.” —Avdiva, | pados: ‘“ The reck- 
oning on stone,” of the ornAy on which the victories were re- 
corded.—87. Zet marep: Zeus is more conspicuous here than is 
usual even in an Olympian ode. See v. 23.—’AtaBupiov: Ataby- 
ron, or Atabyris, a mountain in Rhodes, with a temple of Zeus. 
Strabo, 10,454; 14, 655.—88. ripe pév: Followed by dida: re. See 
O. 4, 12. —tpvov reSdv: Cf. O. 18, 29. —’Odvpmovikav: Extension 
of the freedom involved in dyvos ’OAvpmovixas, for which see O. 
3, 3. 


"Er. ¢’.—89, apetdv—dperas kdéos. O, 8, 6.— etpdvra: Where 
one might expect cipdpevov (P. 2, 64).— mot’ =rpds.— 91. Trarépav 
dpSai dpéves €& Gyafav: This is poetry for “ hereditary good 
sense.” Comp. v. 73: émra codorata vonuat emi mpotépav av- 
dpav mapadeEapévors | maidas. The dpéai dpéves are tatpomapd- 
Soro. Diagoras is dyaOés e& ayabav. See P. 8, 45.—92. Expeov — 
mapnvouv, vmébevto (Schol.). The oracle of Diagoras is the wis- 
dom of his ancestors, which is personated in him.—pj kpiwre: 
Let it ever shine.—kowdv: A common glory.—93. KaAAudvaxtos : 
Kallianax was a conspicuous ancestor of Diagoras.—Eparidav : 
D. belonged to the Eratidai, ’*E. depends on yapirecow. Each 
joy of the Eratidai is a festivity to the city.—94. jad: “ One and 
the same.”—95. S:avlionourw atpar: P. 3,104: drore & dddoia 
mvoat | bumeray avépor, I. 3 (4), 28: Gore & aAXoios odpos. See 
the Introduction to the ode. 
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THE victory celebrated in this ode was gained Ol. 80 (460 B.c.) 
by Alkimedon of Aigina. We know nothing about the victor 
except what Pindar tells us. He was a Blepsiad (v.75) of the 
stock of Aiakos, son of Zeus. There had been much sickness in 
the family (v.85). He had lost his father, Iphion (v. 81); his 
uncle, Kallimachos (v. 82). His grandfather was still living 
(v.70). His brother, Timosthenes, had won a Nemean victory 
(v.15). His teacher was the famous trainer Melesias, who is 
mentioned N. 4,93 and 6,74. There is much dispute whether 
Alkimedon was an édedpos or not. See v. 68. 

The song seems to have been sung immediately after the vic- 
tory during the procession to the altar of Zeus in the Altis. 

Pindar knew Aigina well, and the universal of the Aiginetan 
odes is often so pegged in the knotty entrails of the particular 
that it is hard to set it free. The victory is the victory of a 
boy, and the dXeinrns, who is entitled to a fair share of the praise 
in all the boy-odes, seems to have a disproportionate space al- 
lotted to him. As an Athenian, Melesias had a certain amount 
of odium to encounter, and P. found it necessary to vindicate 
him by recounting the successes of those whom he had trained. 
Mezger sees in the ode a jubilee-tribute to Melesias for the thir- 
tieth victory of his pupils (v. 66)—a notion more German than 
Greek. 

After an invocation of Olympia as the mistress of truth, by 
reason of the happy issue of the oracle delivered by the diviners 
at the great altar of Zeus (vv. 1-10), the poet says: There are 
other blessings, but Olympia’s prize is the chief. There are oth- 
er gods, but Zeus is the patron of the Blepsiadai, head of their 
race (v.16). Themis, the glory of Aigina, sits by the side of 
Zeus (v. 22). Apollo, son of Zeus, Poseidon, brother of Zeus, take 
Zeus’s son Aiakos to Troy (v.31). Then the poet tells the story 
of Aiakos to show what honor Zeus puts on his son. Aiakos is 
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auvepyos to the gods (v. 32), and Znvi yeveOAi@ (v.16) is echoed in 
Zevs yéver (v. 83). So far the poem runs smoothly enough, and if 
the poet had returned to the victor after despatching Aiakos to 
Aigina, the ode would be less difficult; but the introduction of 
the trainer jars us, and, in fact, Pindar himself apologizes for it 
(v.56). Timosthenes, who ordered the ode—Alkimedon is no- 
where addressed, and his youth is emphasized—required this 
mention of Melesias, who must have been his trainer too; and 
so Pindar brings in a passage on the importance of training for 
the more mature (Timosthenes) as well as for the young (Alki- 
medon). Towards the close the victor comes to his rights, but 
is soon lost again in the mention of his race—in the mention of 
the dead sire, who hears in the other world the glory that has 
come to the house. 

The prose line of thought would be: The blessing of Zeus on 
Aiakos was on children’s children; and so the brothers, Timos- 
thenes, trained by Melesias, and now Alkimedon, have gained 
the prize, at Nemea one, at Olympia the other, both in games of 
Zeus, and even in the lower world the gracious boon is not un- 
known. 

The poem is full of prayers, but Aigina was near the point 
when she would be past praying for. 


The rhythms are dactylo-epitrite. According to Béckh the 
mood is a mixture of Dorian and Lydian, in which we should 
have the blending of sadness with manly joy. 

Of the four triads, the first is introductory; the second con- 
tains the brief myth; the last two are divided between Timos- 
thenes, Melesias’s patron, who ordered the ode, and Alkimedon, 
who won the victory. 


Sro. a.—1. Marep: P. makes free use of family figures. So 
O. 7, 70: 6 yevéOdtos axrivey marnp, P. 4,176: dowWay ratip ’Op- 
devs, 0.13, 10: "Y8pw Képov parépa Opacipvbor, N.5,6: répewav 
patép olvavOas érapav, N. 9, 52: Biaray apurédov maida, P. 5, 
28: "Enabéos Ovyarépa Ipopacw. These are not to be effaced, 
as Dissen would have it.—xpvoooteddvev — xadductrepaverv. So 
O. 11 (10), 18: ypvogas édaias, and P. 10, 40.—2. tv(a): Always 
“where” in P.—3. €pardpois texparpdyevor: Pyromancy, divina- 
tion by means of altar flames, was practised by the Iamidai (see 
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O. 6).—tapaterp@vrat: mapa here produces the effect of reverent 
shyness.—épyikepavvov: The thunderbolt is figured on coins of 
Elis. — 4. et tw’ €xer Adyov: “If (whether) he hath any utter- 
ance to make,” “any decision to give.” ei interrog. also in P. 4, 
163.—5. patopéevov ... Gupod: “Eagerly seeking.”—6. aperav — 
dperas khéos, a8 O. 7, 89—7, Gymrvodv: Well chosen for a wrestler. 


’Ayr. a’.—8. averat: Impersonal. ‘ Accomplishment is accord- 
ed.” The pass. impersonal is not over-common in Greek.—tpés 
Xap evoeBetas: “In requital of their piety.”—9. adA(a): Invoca- 
tion renewed with fervor. “Nay.” Comp. O. 4, 5. — evSevdpov 
--. GArgos: See O. 3, 23.—10. crehavadopiav: Of the winner.— 
11. odv yépas: Such an honor as thine—the wreath of victory.— 
éomyt(ar): The generic relative may omit dyin P. This is, in 
fact, the original form. So O. 3,11; 6,75 al. In éomnraz, €. rep- 
resents the reduplication (for ceom.),and is not dropped. See 
Od. 12, 349.—12. GAdka . . . &yaev: In prose ada ayaba. This 
reflection is intended to console Timosthenes. The neut. pl. 
with verb pl. is especially appropriate here, as the notion is dis- 
tributive. 


’Er. a’.-—15. Tipdodeves: A brother of Alkimedon. On 6&¢é after 
voc. see O. 1, 36.— mwétpos: Here=Moipa.—16. Zvi yevebdo: 
Every man has his daipev yevéOAos (0. 18,105). He who has 
Zevs yevebduos has the highest. Comp. P. 4, 167: dpxos dupuw pap- 
tus €oTw Zeds 6 yevéOXAtos auporépors.—mpdpatov = mpddartoy, 
“illustrious.”—19. épy@: Parallel with évopay, as if the dat. force 
of the inf. were felt (=oyer). The re complements: appearance 
and reality are exhaustive.— kara FeiSos éhéyxov: xara with e. 
Tyrtai. 10,9: aicytver te yévos, kara 8 ayAady cidos ehéyxer.—20. 
efévere: Causative, as O. 5, 8: exdpvge. Comp. P.1, 32: Kapvé 
dvéeuré viv.—Sodtxypetpov: Od. 8,191: Bainxes Sodrynperpor.—21. 
Lodreipa .. . O€pis: O.9,16: SaHreipa. . . Evvopia, O.12,2: Swreipa 
Tvya.—Avds feviov: Owing to the active commerce of Aigina, 
many suits were brought by strangers before the courts, hence 
the special propriety of £eviov. The probity of the Aiginetans 
was conspicuous. So just below, mavtodamoiow .. . E€vors | kiova 
Satpoviay.—22. wapedpos: So. O. C. 1384: Zyvds Aixn mapedpos ap- 
xalots vopors.—aoxeitat: “Ts honored,” “ receiveth homage.” N. 
11, 8: kai Eeviov Avs doxetrar Oguis. The personification is kept 
up. P. 3,108: rov dudémovr’ aici ppacy | Saipov’ dojo. 
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Srp. B'.— 23. oy’ avOporav: Comp. O. 1, 2.— d6... péewg: I 
read 66 with the Schol., pémn with Bergk. ‘Where there is 
heavy weighing in many ways.” ‘ Where there is much in the 
balance and the balance sways much.” Aigina was a great 
commercial centre; Aiginetan standards were known all over 
Greece, and Aiakos, the son of Aigina, was a famous judge. 
Comp. P. 8, 98: Atywa, pidra parep, eAevOepe ardr@ | dA Tdavde 
kopite Al kal Kpéovte oy Alako. This makes the pomp significa- 
tion of fémn the more probable. We have to do with the scales 
of justice and the Aiginetan talent. Schol.: éray yap 76 ev T@ 
(vy@ ehadpor 7, edxepes THY tadtnTa yv@vat* Edy Se Bapv, Suvoxepés. 
—25. 8vomahés: More or less pointed allusion to the wadn of the 
victor.—@Ntepxéa: See P. 1,18; I. 1, 9.—27. «tova: O. 6, 1.—8ar- 
poviav: O, 6, 8.—28. éwavrék\Awv: Coming time is a rising sun. 
Neither time nor sun grows weary. But three or four years 
afterwards (456 B.c.) the island was taken by the Athenians, 
See Thuk. 1, 108. ; 


’Avt. B’.—30, Awpre?t Aa@ taprevonevav: For the dat. see O. 12,3: 
Tw... kuSepyvavrat Goai | vaes. The island obeys the rule of the 
Doric folk, as the ships obey the helm of Tyché.—é§ Aiakod: 
“From the time of Aiakos.” Aiakos was an Achaian, but the 
Dorians appropriated the mythic heroes of the tribes they suc- 
ceeded, especially as the chiefs were often not Dorian. Note 
that we have to do with oracle and prophecy from the begin- 
ning of the ode.— 31. wats 6 Aarots: The partnership is well 
known. I]. 7,452 (Poseidon speaks): rod & [sc. reiyeos] émAn- 
govTal, TO ey Kal BoiBos “AmddA@v | Fpw Aaopédovte moAiccapev 
adO\noavre.—evpupédav: Poseidon is also edpvBias (O. 6, 58) and 
evpvobevns (O. 138, 80), and EvpimvAos is his son (P. 4, 33).—82. 
péddovtes evi... TevVEaL (= emiredEar): The aor. after wéddo, as O. 
7,61; P.9,57. The pres., 0. 8,64. P.does not use the normal 
future. — otépavov: “ Battlement.” Comp. P. 2, 58: evtorepdver 
dyuiay.—33. qv St: Not a harsh hyperbaton. — vw = orédavov. 
If a mortal had not joined in the work, the city could never 
have been taken (Schol.).—36. AdBpov ... kamvdév: Cf. P. 3, 40: 
aédas AdBpov ‘Adaiorov. AdSpos in Homer is used of wind and 
wave, river and rain; in P. the sphere is different. 


"Er. B’.—37. Spdxovtes ... ot Svo péev... els 8(€): Distributive 
apposition, much more vivid than the genitive use. yAavxoi is 
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glossed by @oBepspOarkpo. For the basilisk glare, see P. 4, 249: 
yAauxara .. . dpi, O. 6, 45: yAaukares Spdxovres.—véov = vewori. 
—38. éoahddpevor: The conative present is translated by the 
Schol. BovAcmevor eioeAOciy. — kamwetov — xarémecov. We should 
have expected xdammerov. The two who fell were Achilles and 
Aias; the one who entered was Neoptolemos, son of Achilles 
(Schol.).—389. ad: “On the spot.”—arvfopévw: Hardly seems 
applicable to the representatives of Achilles and “Aias. The 
Scholiast feels this, for we find in the paraphrase ev arn eyévovto- 
arébavov yap.—39. wuxas Badov: Contrast the choked serpents 
of N. 1,46: dyxopévors Se xpovos | uxas arémvevoev pedéov apadror. 
—40. Bodoas: “ With a cry” (of victory). Mythical serpents 
may make mythical outcry. The. aor. part. is not prior to the 
leading verb. Cf. O. 9, 15.—41. avriov: “ Adverse,” with répas 
(Schol.). —éppatvov — diaroy(dpevos, Stavoovpevos (Schol.). Not 
satisfactory. The Scholia give also épév, Oearduevos pointing to 
a corruption in dppaivey. A possible translation is “ Apollo 
straight came rushing on and openly (dyriov) declared the prod- 
igy.” Comp. Od. 17,529: epxeo, Setpo Kadeooor, iv aytiov avrés 
eviorrn.—42. apdi teais ... épyacias: “ About (and by reason of) 
the works of thy hands.” ‘ Where thou hast wrought.” The 
weak point is indicated Il. 6,434: map’ épwedy, &vOa pariora | 
duBaros eott rods Kal eridpopoy emAero Teixos.—aXtoxetar: Prae- 
sens propheticum. — 44. wepnpOev... Ards: The construction is 
lightened by dacpa Kpovida, K. being the subjective genitive. 


Srp. y.—45. ap§erar: Acc. to the Schol. d.=dpynv AnwWerar. 
“The capture will begin with the first generation and (end) 
with the fourth.” Better dp&era., “will be swayed.” So Hat. 3, 
83, apxOnoopat, like so many -@7coua futures, being late. Bergk 
conjectures pyéera. pagerar, though lacking early proof, has a 
vigorous ring.—46. tetpatous: These numbers have given trouble, 
so that it has been proposed to read with Ahrens and Bergk 
reprarots (Aeol.) = rperaros (Meister, Gr. Dial. 1,43). The gene- 
alogy is this: 


Aiakés 
Papo 
TeAapov IInevs Pokos 
| | 
Alas "AywdAevs Ilavorrevs 


NeomrdAepos *Erretos 
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The Schol. remarks that Aiakos is excluded in mp@rois and in- 
cluded in rerpdrows. Epeios was the builder of the famous 
wooden horse. Telamon aided Herakles and Iolaos in the first 
capture of Troy. N. 3, 386: Aaouédovra 8 etpvabevis | TeXapov 
"Ida wapactdras €ay erepoev.—oada: Apollo is usu. Aogias. Cf. 
note on O. 6, 61.—47. Elav@ov: The prepos. is often suspended in 
P. See 0. 9,94; P.1,14; P.4,130,and elsewhere. avéos, the 
divine name of the Sxdyavdpos. Il. 20,74: dv ZavOov kadéovor 
Gcoi, dvdpes S€ SkapavSpoy.—Hyrery 4: The codices have #evye or 
qmevyev.— Apalovas: The friends of Artemis, who lived on the 
Thermodon. Apollo goes from river to river. Cf. O. 6,58: ’AX- 
ed xataBds éxddeooe . . . ro§odpov Addov Oeodudras cKordy.— 
“Iorpov: O. 3, 14. —48. "Opootpiawa: So also P. 2,12; N. 4, 86. 
—éw "Tobpo... tavvev: Cf. O. 2,99: emi rou Axpdyartt tavicats. 
For the gender, O. 7, 81.—50. @moréprev: “ Bringing home.”— 
51. Sedp(o): To Aigina, — av’ trmous xpvogais: So O. 1, 41: ypv- 
céaow dy inmots. 


"Ayt. y'.—52, Se.pa8(a): The Isthmus or “neck” of land (Schol.). 
—SaitixAvtay: “ Feast-famed.” So Bergk for daira kAuray, formed 
like depimdéxros, N. 9,52.—53. teprvov... ovdév: The contrast is 
between the life of the gods and the life of men. Apollo is happy 
in three places, Poseidon in two. But human beings are not 
equally happy everywhere. Timosthenes was victorious at Ne- 
mea, Alkimedon at Olympia. An Athenian would not be at 
home in Aigina, nor an Aiginetan at Athens. This common- 
place prepares, after a fashion, the way for the inevitable mention 
of Melesias.—54. MeAnoias: An Attic trainer. See N. 4 and 6, 
end. No favorite in Aigina, as we may gather from P.’s cau- 
tious tone.—é§ ayevelwv Kidos: See note on O. 1, 2: yuri rip. 
“Glory from training beardless youths.”—évéSpapov tpve: A bold 
equivalent of dvipynoa. Comp. the use of dre€cévan, OueEeAGciv, 
and Simon, Amorg.10: ri radra paxpdv dia Adyov advéSpapov; 
“If I have traversed in song to its full height the glory of Mele- 
sias.” This is the objection of the cavillers, dramatically put in 
the aor., and not in the fut. P. uses the fut. only once certainly 
(fr. VIL. 4, 15) in the protasis of a conditional sentence, and e? with 
aor.subj.is generic. See O.6,11.—55. ph Badérw: The 3 p. aor. 
imper. with yy is much more common than it is sometimes repre- 
sented to be.—56. kat... xapw: The whole passage is much dis- 
puted. The sense seems to be: Do not envy the glory of Mele- 
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sias gained from his teaching art; he hath practised what he 
taught. If he taught boys to win, he himself won as a boy a 
wrestling-match; nay, won afterwards, as a man, the pankra- 
tion. To train is easier for him that knows himself what strug- 
gle means. Foolish it is not to learn in advance, for giddier are 
those that have not tried. So he, as teacher and as athlete, could 
better tell what the prizers should do. By emphasizing Melesias’ 
own achievements, P. justifies Alkimedon in employing him, and 
tries to salve the wounded feelings of the Aiginetans.—Nepéq... 
xapw: Comp. v. 83: kédcpov ‘OAvpria.—57. épéw: The old modal 
use of the future = ¢y@ cizeiy.—tavtav = roratray, the same kind 
of honor that Alkimedon gained—a victory in wrestling.— 
avdpav pdaxav: Leop. Schmidt calls this a metaphor, as p. cannot 
be used literally ofa game. Still ed@vudyay (O. 7, 15) is used of 
a boxer. 


‘Er. y'.—59. 76 S8dEaoGar: Only a more intense didaEar, “ get- 
ting up scholars.” The two articular infinitives are noteworthy, 
as the construction is comparatively rare in Pindar. The demon- 
strative sense is still perceptible. “This thing of teaching.”— 
62. Kelva... €pya: The wary, the mayxpdrioy.—ketvos: Melesias. 
63. tpdmos: “ Training.”—65. “Adkuisédev .. . €ddv: In prose usu. 
TO Adkysédovta éXeiv. See O. 2, 23.—66. vixav tpraxoorav: Mez- 
ger thinks that the apparently disproportionate space allotted to 
Melesias is to be accounted for partly by this round number. It 
was a professional jubilee for the old dAeimrns. See Introd. 


Srp. 0'.— 67. tixq... Saipovos: So P. 8,53: riya Obeav, N. 4,7: 
avy Xapitoy toxa, N. 6,27: ody Geod dé rixa.—ovK aprraxov: Neg. 
expression of rvyov. a. often in tragic poets = duaprav. — 68. 
tétpaow: The most simple way of fulfilling the conditions is to 
suppose sixteen contestants, eight pairs, four bouts, the victors 
in each bout wrestling off the ties. Alkimedon, as the final 
victor, would then have thrown his four boys. If an épedpos, or 
“odd man,” is assumed at any point in the match, the calcula- 
tion is more complicated, and the number may be as low as nine. 
With nine contestants (four pairs and an éedpos), the fourth 
bout would have been wrestled by the victor and the épedpos of 
the third. In this way Alkimedon might have thrown four boys, 
provided he was not himself an éfedpos, which is an unnecessary 
inference drawn by some commentators from v. 67: riya pev dai- 
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povos. The épedpos was considered lucky because he came with 
fresh strength to contend with a wearied victor, but if Alkime- 
don was to be an éedpos at all and defeat four boys personally 
and not by proxy, there must have been at least five bouts. In 
any case, the épedpos seems to have drawn lots with the others at 
the end of each bout, so that the same person was not necessarily 
épedpos throughout. The “reasonable plans” vary according to 
the editors. See P. 8, 81.—ae@yjxaro: ‘Put off from himself” as 
something hateful. Comp. O.10 (11), 43: veikos d€ xpeoodver | 
adwo00éa@ aropov.—yviois: Emphasis on the important element, 
as in é€rAa kat Aavdas . . . déwas (Soph.); cOévos jurdver (O. 6, 22), 
yvia being the main thing in wrestling. So N.7, 73: aide mpiv 
dtia yutov eurecew (of a pentathlete saved from wrestling). 
Comp. I]. 28, 726: Koy dmidev koAnra Tuyav, brédAvoe SE yvia— 
69. véorov, xré.: v. is the return to the town, driporépay yAéooay 
refers to the jibes and jeers of enemies in the gate, émixpudov 
oiuov to the slinking to the mother’s house by the back way. 
Comp. the parallel passage, P. 8, 88: rérpaoi & eumetes tdbev 
| copdrecot Kaka dpovéwv | Tois ore voaTos buas | émadtvos év 
TIvOuadu Kpi6n | ovdé poddvtav map parép’ audi yédos ydueds || 
@poev xdpw* Kata Navpas 8 exOpay amdopa | rraccovtt, cvppopa 
dedaypévot. There is a savagely boyish note of exultation in both 
passages. — 71. avriadov: “That wrestles with.” — 73. dppeva 
mpagats = ev mpdéas, as P. 8,52: avria mpd&er = kakds mpakeu. 


"Avr. 5'.—74. GdN éné: The adeimrns teaches, the poet sings, 
the victor, being a boy, gets only a boy’s share.—75. yerpov GwrTov 
...émivucov: “The victorious prime of their hands,” “the fruit 
of their victorious hands,” kaprév dy ai xeipes abtav fveyKay. 
Comp. P. 10, 23: yepow 7 moda@v apera xpatnoas. Melesias is 
praised, N. 9, end: deAdivi kev | raxos dv Gdpas eixdCoupe MeAnoiay 
| xetpa@v Te Kat ioxvos dvioyov.—Bhefrddais: The dative empha- 
sizes the gain.—76. gvAAoddépov: Cf. P. 9,133: awoAAd pev keivor 
| Sixov PUAN emt kat crepdvovs.—78. kav = kard.—épdSopévov : The 
MSS. have epdduevoy, which is harsh. The expression card vdpov 
epdew is sacrificial. So Hes. Theog. 416: xai yap viv ére rov tis 
emxOoviov avOpamav | €pda@v iepa kata kara ydpov iddokyrat. 
Ta vopipa, usta, often of funeral rites.—79. od kévigs: On the free 
position of the neg., see O. 1, 81.—80. ovyydvev keSvav xdpw: The 
dust does not hide (from the dead) the noble grace of (their liv- 
. ing) kinsmen. As the dead are not insensible of rites paid in 
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their honor, so they are not blind to the glory gained by their 
kindred. 


En. &.—81. “Eppa: Hermes is Wuyoropmds, and has a right to 
an extemporized daughter ’AyyeAia, who plays the same part as 
the well-established "Hy does, O. 14, 21.—Idiwv ... Kaddipa- 
x: Iphion is supposed to be the father, and Kallimachos the 
uncle, of Alkimedon.—83. kécpov "Odvpria: Cf. v. 56.—ogu... 
yévet: yéver is not epexegesis to ogi. od depends on the com- 
bination yéver dwacev, “ made a family gift to them.” See O. 2, 
16.—84. éoha 8 ém’ éodois: emi is = “heaped on.” See O. 2,12; 
10 (11), 18.—86. evxopat: Asyndeton, as often in prayers. Zeus 
is invoked. Cf. O. 1, 115.— audi kadav poipa: The dat. of the 
thing at stake, as wepi with dat.—8ixéBovdov: “Of divided 
mind.” Zeus is not to make (@éuev) Nemesis double-minded. 
She is not to waver; she is to be a steady friend. P. 10,20: py 
pOovepais ex Oey | werarporias émuxipoaev, N. 10, 89: od yrdua 
dumAdav Géro [Zebs] BovdAny. It must be remembered that matters 
were émt €vpovd daxuns in Aigina, Others, “Of different mind,” 
“hostile.” dry. véweow 6., “to rouse factious discontent” is too 
colorless.—87. dyev = érdyev. Comp. O. 2,41: otra . . . Moip(a) 
--.€ni TLKal mp ayet.—88. abtovc = rovs BreWiddas. 
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THE date of this ode is uncertain, and the Scholiasts are at 
variance. According to Béckh the victory was won Ol. 81 (456 
B.C.), shortly after a Pythian victory, Ol. 80, 3 (458 B.c.), which is 
celebrated in this ode together with the Olympian one (v. 13). 
Leopold Schmidt finds that Béckh’s computation agrees with 
his theory of P.’s poetical decline. Fennell puts the date Pyth. 
30 (468 B.c.), acc. to one Scholiast, on the ground that at the 
later date (456) the Lokrian oligarchy was threatened, if not 
overthrown, by the Athenians. Cf. Thuk. 1,108. Besides his 
many local successes, Epharmostos had been victorious in all 
the great national games, and was, consequently, a zrepiodovixns. 
Pindar tells us all we know of him—his noble personal appear- 
ance (v. 119), his ancient stock (v. 58), his intimacy with Lam- 
promachos, also a friend of Pindar’s (v. 90). 

The song was sung in Opus at a festival of Aias Oiliades. 
The assumption of a banquet gives more point to v.52. The 
Lokrians are better known to us through the Epizephyrian rep- 
resentatives of the stock than by the members of the family that 
remained in Central Greece, and for us Opuntian Lokris is more 
lighted up by this ode of Pindar’s (v. 24) than by the rude in- 
scriptions, which doubtless give a false impression of the people 
(Hicks, Hist. Inscr. No. 63). Writing may be rude, and song, 
for which the Lokrians were famous, refined. The position of 
woman among the Lokrians seems to have been exceptionally 
influential, and even one who knew nothing of Lokris and the 
Lokrians could hardly fail to be struck by the predominance of 
woman in this ode. Pindar is a manner of “ Frauenlob,” at any 
rate, but here “das Ewig-Weibliche” is paramount. Archilo- 
chos does not suffice; we must have the Muses (v. 5). Lydian 
Pelops is mentioned for the sake of the dowry of his bride, 
Hippodameia (v.10). Themis and Eunomia (v. 15) are the pa- 
tronesses of the renowned city, mother of the Lokrians (v. 22). 


E32 
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The city is the city of Protogeneia (v.44). Opus, son of Zeus 
and an Epeian heroine (v. 62), bore the name of his mother’s 
father (v. 67). When Menoitios is mentioned, his mother is not 
forgotten (v. 75); Achilles is only Thetis’s son (v. 82). 


The fundamental thought is 76 dé gua kpdaricrov day (v. 107). 
It matters not that in the previous song P. had sung: dyve@por de 
TO pn mpopabety (O. 8, 60). Here no Melesias is to be praised. 
The g@va comes from God; hence P. sings, dvev dé beod ceoryape- 
voy ov okatdTepoy xpnp exacroy (v.111). The poem is full of the 
strange dealings, the wonderful workings of the deities, of the Su- 
preme, culminating in the story of Protogeneia and her son. The 
fortune of Lydian Pelops (v.10) reminds us of Poseidon. The 
dowry of Hippodameia was a gift of God, as Pindar’s garden of 
song was allotted him by Fate (v. 28). The Charites are the be- 
stowers of all that is pleasant. Men are good and wise according 
to the will of Heaven (v.30). If Herakles withstood the gods 
themselves (v. 32), it is clear that there was a greater god within 
him. That god was Zeus, and P., after deprecating impiety tow- 
ard the gods, tells of the marvels Zeus hath wrought. Behold 
the miracle of the stones raised up as seed to Deukalion and 
Pyrrha. That is the decree of Zeus, atohoBpdvra Avs aig (v.45). 
Behold the deluge abated. That is the device of Zeus, Znvds 
réxvas (v.56). Protogeneia is caught up (v.62). Zeus interferes 
again to give life to the dying house (v. 64). 

Epharmostos has been singularly favored by nature and fort- 
une. Nature and fortune mean God, and the narrative of his 
successes closes the poem with a recognition of the divine decree 
that made him Epharmostos. 

The Lokrian or Aiolian (logaoedic) rhythms are light and fes- 
tive. They whirr like arrows (vy. 12), they flame (v. 24), they 
speed faster than mettlesome horse or winged ship (v. 25). 

The first triad contains the introduction. The myth, the story 
of the heroine who made Opus what it was, is announced in the 
first epode, the theme of which is continued in the second triad. 
After unfolding his moral (dya@oi S€ kai codot kata Saipov’ avdpes 
eyévovto), P. resumes the myth, v. 44, tells of Deukalion and Pyr- 
tha and the stone-folk, and the union of Zeus and the ancestress 
of Opus and the Opuntian nobles. About the city thus founded 
gathered nobles of different Grecian lands, chief of them Menoi- 
tios, father of Patroklos. From this story, which shows what 
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God can do, P. passes, at the close of the third triad, to the 
achievements of the descendants of this favored stock, and, in 
the last triad, recounts the exploits of Epharmostos, 


Srp. a.—l1. "Apxtddsxov pédos: The Schol. has preserved two 
lines of this famous hymn to Herakles: @ kadXinke yxaip’ dvat 
“HpdkXees | adrés te kat ‘Iddaos, aixpnra dv0. The hymn was 
called simply caAXivxos, the burden being xcaAXiuixe, and in the 
absence of music tyveAAa, an imitative word, represented the 
lyre. Comp. Ar. Ach. 1227. It was the “See the conquering 
hero comes” of the Greek, and was sung in honor of the Olym- 
pian victors at the evening procession, unless a special poem was 
ordered.—2. gdwvaev: Has the effect of a participle, O. 2, 91.—é6 
tpimddos: The burden was repeated three times.—kexAades: One 
of the onomatopoetic perfects which denote intense, not com- 
pleted, action. “ With its full ringing burden,” “with its note 
thrice swelling.”—-3. Gyepovetoor: Acc. to the Schol., one of the 
companions of the victor struck up in the absence of a musician. 
In Ar. 1. c. Dikaiopolis himself chants the cadAivixos without re- 
serve.—5. €xataBddwv: P. keeps up this figure unusually long, as 
it is especially familiar. See O.1,112; 13,93; P.1,12, and else- 
where.—6. dowikootepdrav: The words swell with the theme. 
We, too, speak of the “ved levin,” Hor. rubente | dextera sacras 
iaculatus arces. —7. émiveywor: Only here in P. It has an artil- 
lery sound, “sweep,” “rake” (comp. emAéyar, v. 24), and is 
used chiefly of destructive agency. So of fire, Hdt. 5,101; Pol. 
14, 5,7; Diod. Sic. 14,51; of plague, Thuk. 2,54; Diod. Sic. 12, 
12; of foes, Plut. Caes.19; Pomp. 25. P. delights in the oxy- 
moron. Comp. O. 6, 46: dueupet io, and yAvkdy dioroy, Vv. 12. 
é., then, is not “aim at,” but “send arrow after arrow at,” “sweep 
with hurtling flight.’”— 8. axpwrypiov: Kronion, —11. ‘Immoda- 
petas: Recalls O.1,70. The Schol. notes that €5vov is not used 
in the regular Homeric sense, as P. 3, 94, but as @epyn, “ dowry.” 


"Ayr. a’.—12. yAuniv... duordv: Homer’s mixpds duos, Il. 23, 
867, or “biting arrow,’ was to P. as to us a “bitter arrow.” 
Hence the antithesis yAvkiv.—13. IIv@éva8(e): Epharmostos had 
won a victory at Pytho also, Pyth. 33 = Ol. 80, 3 (458 B.c.), ace. 
to one Schol. One arrow for Pytho, a shower of bolts for Olym- 
pia.—xapoireréwv: Here with reference to arrows that fall to the 
ground without reaching their mark. — 14. api wadatopaow : 
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See P. 2, 62.—odppryy édediLov: The ddpuryé takes the place of 
the Bids. édedifov is properly used of the dopmy€, P. 1, 4.—15. 
Kdewas e& "Ordevtos: On the gender, comp. O. 3, 2: kXewdy ’Akpa- 
yavra. Pindar shows a special interest in the Lokrians (v. 28), 
and this has given rise to many historical fancies on the part of 
scholars.—aivyoas: Aor., the result, as eXeAiCor, pres., is the pro- 
cess. Dissen puts a full stop after ’Omdevros, and makes aivnoas 
an opt. unnecessarily.—16. @€y1s: The family-tree of such ab- 
stractions often gets its branches twisted, but P. consistently 
makes Evvouia daughter to Géuis, O. 13, 5.—Ovyarnp ... ot: “She 
that is daughter to her’”—not “her daughter.” N. 7, 22 is not 
a parallel (Erdmann).—A¢edoyxev: The sing., v. 89.—21. orepdvov 
awrov: Cf. O. 5,1: orepdverv dwrov yduxiy. The distributive plural 
is genuinely Greek. Comp. I. 3 (4), 48: ray dmetpdray yap adyve- 
oro. otwmai. Yet dwror occurs only here and N. 8,9: jpoar 
dwto..—kdvtav: “To renown” (predicative). 


’Er. a’. — 23. dthav médw: Comp. v. 89.—24. padepais émupdeyov 
doidais: padrepds is painfully dazzling. So. O. R. 190: "Apea re 
TOV padepoy, Os voy Préyet pe. p.a.is almost an oxymoron. P. 5, 
45: o€... préyovre Xdpires, N. 10,2: préyerar & dperais pupiats, 
I. 6 (7), 23: préyerar & lomdAdKorot Moicas, P. 11,45: rév edppooriva 
te kal O0€ emupdéyer. See note on v. 7.—26. tmomrépov: Is the 
ship a winged thing (a bird) or a finny thing (a fish)? Od. 11, 
125: eperpd, Td Te Trepa vnvol TéAOVTaL. 7d proves nothing in 
favor of oars, because trdmrepos is alatus quocumque modo et qua- 
cumque corporis parte (Tafel). Transl. “ Winged.”—28. et ovv 
TWt pouptdiw makapa: The condition is merely formal. This is 
the key-note of Pindar’s poetic claims. Here he is tilling the 
garden of the Charites. The flaming darts of song are changed 
into flowers (avOea vuveov, v. 52), with which the keeper of the 
garden of the Charites pelts his favorites (P. 9, 1385: woAAa pev 
keivot Oikov PLAN emt kal arepdvovs) as he showered arrows before. 
Comp. P. 6,2: dpovpay Xapirov, N. 10, 26: kai “IoOpot Kai Nepéa 
otépavoy Moicaow eax apsoa. For the shift comp. N. 6, 31: amd 
To€ov leis, V. 86: Tvepidwy aporars.—30. ayabot ... kai copoi: The 
brave and the wise, the hero (Herakles) and the poet (Pindar). 
Comp. P. 1,42: kai cool cai yepot Biarai.—kata Saipov(a) = kar’ 
alioay. 


Srp. B’.—31. éyévovr(o): Empiric aorist.—émet: “Since” (were 
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this not so), ‘f whereas,” “else.””—32. oxitadov = pdradov. Post- 
Homeric. Peisandros of Rhodes first endowed Herakles with 
the Oriental and solar club.— xepoiv: See P. 3,57.—33. avik(a): 
“ What time.” P.1,48. P. rolls three several fights into one— 
the fight of Herakles with Poseidon in Messenian Pylos, because 
the sea-god’s son, Neleus, would not purge him of the bloodguil- 
tiness of the murder of Iphitos; the fight with Hades in Eleian 
Pylos, because he had carried off Kerberos; the fight with Apol- 
lo, because he had stolen a tripod to avenge the refusal of an 
oracle. So the Scholiast.—ap¢i II.: O.1, 17.—pede: “ Pressed.” 
—34. wodepiLov: medeuiCoy (Thiersch and Bergk) is specious, but 
we should expect rofov. Homer does not use rodepifew of single 
combat, but that is not conclusive.—35, péBdov: Hades’ wand is 
akin to the caduceus of Hermes, with its well-known miraculous 
power. Herakles could meet not only two, but three—could 
match his oxvradoy against Poseidon’s jagged trident, Apollo’s 
clangent bow, and Hades’ magic wand, because he was supported 
by his sire. Genius is a match for the divine, is divine. Hera- 
kles is a kara Saipoy’ dvnp, as P.is a Kara Saipey’ does. Comp. 
v. 28. Observe that P. only carries out the thesis dyafol Kara 
daipov’ éyévovro with Herakles as proof. The codoi he leaves 
untouched, as savoring of presumption.—38. amo... pipov: P. 
is overcome by his own audacity. <A little more and he had 
matched himself against all the gods and goddesses of song. 
Comp. the sudden start of 0. 1,52: dpiorayar.—40. 76 ye Aovdo- 
pijvar... 7d kavyao8ar: Both objectionable; a very common use 
of the articular infinitive. See O. 2,107. Aodopnoa involves 
taking sides. In tense, AowWopyoa: matches pipov. Kavyacda 
and Aaddyer go together. od det AowWopnaae .*. prov. Set py 
kavxaoOat .. yp) Aaddyet. So P. leaves the divine warriors facing 
each other, and holds his peace about his own powers. 


*Avr. B’.—42. paviarow troxpéxer: “ Keeps in unison with the 
discordant notes of madness.”—438. médAepov paxav te: The com- 
bination of two substantives with re is common enough in this 
poem, so vy. 16, 43, 46,75, 89. It is very rare in model prose, and 
hence it may be noted as a curiosity that it is exceptionally com- 
mon in Plato’s Timaios—Timaios being an Epizephyrian Lokri- 
an.—44, xwpis aBavatwv: y., ‘apart from,” “ aside from.””—¢épots : 
Imper. opt. ‘ Lend.”—IIpwroyeveias: P. seems to have been very 
familiar with local myths of the Lokrians. The story as told by 
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Mezger, after BOckh and Bossler, is as follows: Deukalion and 
’ Pyrrha, grandchildren of Iapetos (comp. Hor. Japeti genus ) 
escape the deluge by taking refuge on Parnasos. When the 
waters subsided, by the devices of Zeus (v. 56), they descended 
from the mountain (v. 46) to Opus, where, in consequence of an 
oracle of Zeus, they founded the first town (v. 47), and made the 
Stone people. To these belonged “the hundred mothers” from 
whom the Lokrian nobles were descended, as, indeed, the promi- 
nence of women among the Lokrians generally is a significant 
fact. The royal race to which Epharmostos is supposed to have 
belonged traced their descent from Deukalion and Pyrrha down 
to Lokros in the male line, and from his adopted son Opus in 
the female. Lokros was the last of his house, and the race was 
about to die out with him, but Zeus carried off Protogeneia, 
daughter of Opus of Elis, and granddaughter of Protogeneia, 
daughter of Deukalion and Pyrrha; was united to her in the 
Mainalian mountains, and brought her to the childless Lokros, 
her cousin, as his wife. Lokros called the offspring of the 
younger Protogeneia after her father Opus, and gave him the 
throne. The fame of Opus spread, and many settlers came to 
him, none dearer than Menoitios.—45. aiodoBpévra Aids: A thun- 
derbolt was the token on the coins of the Lokrians. ’Ozois is 
supposed to be connected with the “eye of God,” lightning.— 
48. 6pé8anov: They are of the same commonwealth, not of the 
same blood. Comp. the Herakleidai and the Dorians.—51. egw: 
Refers to Aaot, “in their honor.’’—otpov Avyvv: ofuos is more fre- 
quently a figurative path. So Engl. “way” yields more and 
more to “road.” Comp. O. 1,110: 606s Aédyev, and Hymn. in 
Merc. 451: dyAads ofpos dovdjs (Hom. oin).—52. atver... vewré- 
pev: This is said by the Schol. to be an allusion to a sentence 
of Simonides, who, in blaming P.’s new version of a myth, said, 
fr. 75 (Bergk): e&edéyyeu 6 véos oivos ovr (od 7d, Schneidew.) zé- 
pvot Sepov auméhov: 6 dé pdOos de kevedppav. P. retorts by in- 
sisting on the difference between wine and song. Men want old 
wine and new song, the former a universal, the latter an Homeric 
sentiment, Od. 1, 852: ryv yap dowdny paddov emixreiovo’ avOpwrrot, 
| 4 Tus aGkovdyTecot vewratn audureAnra. The story has so little 
warrant that it ought not to weigh, as it does with some, in fix- 
ing the date of the ode. Simonides died 456 B.c. 


’E. B’.—53. Aéyovrt pav: pay with a note of defiance. Cf. P. 
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3, 88: A€yovra: pay, and especially P. 1,63. The challenge does 
not refer to the old tale of the deluge, but to the new version of 
the line of Opus. I renounce the examination of the spider-web 
speculations that have been spun about the relations of Elis and 
Opus.—57. avrdov: “The flood,” which rises as the water that 
rises in the hold of a ship, the regular meaning of dtNos. Cf. P. 
8,12. The earth appears as a leaky vessel.—éAciv: “ Drained.”— 
ketvov: The reference is much disputed. «.=Aaéy (Dissen); «.= 
AevkaXiovos Tvppas te (B6ckh), which is the more likely by reason 
of the emphasis on “Iareriovidos pithas.—58. tyérepor mpdyovor : 
Refers to Epharmostos and his family.—59. “Iateriovidos: See O. 
3, 14.—60. Kotpot kopav: Stress is laid again on the distaff side, 
and it is hard to resist the inference that the novelty of P.’s story 
consists in dissociating Protogeneia from the Aaoi, the child of 
Deukalion and Pyrrha from their stone offspring; hence apxaéev. 
—60. kopav ... Kpovdav: Used by poetic extension for Protoge- 
neia the younger and Zeus, the pl. for the sing., as in fr. IV. 3, 
11: yovov trdrav peyv TaTépav pedrepev yuvatk@y Te Kadpecav 
éuodov (of Dionysos). Bornemann’s képas ... peprdrov is a purely 
arbitrary simplification.—éyxdpior Baoidies: eyywpioe is used in 
opposition to emaxroi. ‘A purely native line of kings until...” 


Srp. y.—61. mpiv “Odvpmios . .. &verxev: The Schol. makes a 
full stop at aie/,and considers zpiv an adverb, with ydp omitted 
=npdrepov yap.. But piv requires a standard of reference and 
aiei forces a close combination. piv with the ind. always means 
“until,” which here marks the introduction of new blood.—62. 
ékahos: Acc. to Schol.=Addpa. Comp. Il. 8,512: py pay dorovdi 
ye vedv emiBaiey €xndot, With reference to an escape under cover 
of the night (Osa vixra).—63. plyOy: Cf. O. 6, 29.—Mawwadiaow 
év Seipais: In Arkadia.— 64. Aoxp@: Not merely mpos Aoxpdv. 
Cf. O. 1, 46.—aiav: “ Time.”—épdyats: As a weight of sorrow.— 
65. exev=gepev. Comp. P. 3,15: pépovaa omépya Oeod xabapov. 
—68. éxddeooé vw... Eupev: With the same fulness as O. 6, 56: 
karepauwwEey KaretoOar.—71. wédkw Gracey: Acc. to another tradi- 
tion (Eustath. on Il. 2,531), Lokros had been forced to yield to 
Opus. 





"Avr. y'.—72. adixovro 5€ For: For the dat. see P. 4, 124, where 
there is a gathering of heroes, as also N.8, 9.—73. “Apyeos: Then 
at the head of Greece.—@nBav: Pindar’s home. Notice the re 
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. te here, the de... dé further on; significant change’ from 
parallelism to contrast.—Apkddes: On account of the joyance 
Mawariaow ev detpais.—Iloarar: By reason of the Olympian 
games.—74. vidv 8 ”Axropos: Il. 11,785: Mevoirios, "Axropos vids. 
—%5. Mevoiriov: Patroklos is tenderly treated in the Iliad, and 
often called by his patronymic. So Mevoiriddns, Il. 1, 807; 9, 211; 
11, 608; 16,420; 17, 270; 18,93; Mevoiriov vids, Il. 11, 605; 16, 
278. 307. 827; 18, 12.—76. TevOpavros mediov: Comp. I. 7 (8), 49: 
& [sc. "AyiAdeds] kal Mvotoy dpmeddev | aipage Tnrépou pédavi pai- 
vav povw wediov. Teuthras was adoptive father of Telephos 
and king of Mysia,—poddv. Rarely, as here, with a simple acc. 
“(N. 10, 36).—80. Setar | pateiv: Lit. “to show (so as) to (make 
one) perceive,” “to show beyond a doubt.” Comp. N. 6,9: re- 
kuaiper... eiv, So. O. R. 792: dnk@coy’ dpay, So. Hl. 1458: Kdva- 
Sexviva . . . dpav. —82. ¥ tws: The MSS. have yévos, unmetri- 
cal; Schneidewin Oeridyvyros, Bergk y é¢os, Mommsen Fivvos, 
Bothe y dus, in which I have acquiesced, though y’ is a poor 
piece of patchery, as often. 


"Er. y'.—84. ogetépas: Homer uses odérepos of pl. only. Of 
sing. “his,”,.0,13, 61; P.4,:83s 15: (6);33 9 1.0.8); Bog vobaal. 
“their,” I. 2,27; P.10,88. The Scholiast remarks how much 
more honorable Pindar makes the position of Patroklos than 
Homer does. This divergence from Homer in small matters is a 
sign of independence of spirit, not of ignorance. Which of the 
two, Achilles or Patroklos, was épaorns, which épopevos, which 
the older, which the younger, was much discussed. See Plato’s 
Sympos. 180.—86. etyv: A sudden transition. Remember that 
prayer is always in order, and many asyndeta fall under this head, 
O.1,115. A similar shift is found N. 7,50. P. suddenly remem- 
bers the heavy load he had to carry, the contract list of the vic- 
tories of Epharmostos, and prays for more power. ‘“ May I find 
words.” Compare Homer’s petition to the Muses, goddesses of 
Memory, before he begins the catalogue of the ships, Il. 2, 484.— 
avayeto@ar: ‘ For my progress ” through all the victories of Ephar- 
mostos. dvd gives the force of “all through.” In N. 10, 20: 
Bpaxd po. orop avaynoag Gaz, the figure is effaced; not nec- 
essarily so in I. 5 (6),56: euot d€ paxpoy macas dvaynoagd Gat 
dpetads. Here ev Moicay didppa, for which see O. 6, 22, keeps the 
figure alive. — 87. mpéodopos: The traditional “fit,” whether 
“fit” (for the Muses), “fit” (for the theme), “fit for (ev) the 
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Muses’ car,” “fit to rehearse” (dvayeio Oar), gives neither satisfac- 
tory sense nor sharp image. If rpdaqopos can be understood as 
mporhopay mpordépwr (cf. v. 116), the passage is perfect. P. is 
‘“‘a bearer” of precious gifts. He would mount the Muses’ char- 
lot, passing through the long line of victories with a tribute of 
praise to each, and for his attendants he wishes poetic Daring 
and ample Power.—88. téApa: Comp. 0. 13,11: réApa re por | 
ev0cia yaooay opvver héyetv.—89. Exrorro: In y. 16 the concord 
(Adoyxev) is with the unit produced by re, here with the nearer. 
For the form éoz., see O, 8, 11.—-ampofevia: According to the 
Schol. Lampromachos was a mpd€evos of the Thebans and a kins- 
man of Epharmostos. Pindar’s coming is a tribute to affection 
and to achievement. The datives are = dia with acc.— Sov: 
In song. Comp. O. 7,13: xaréBav.—90. tTipdopos: To claim the 
honor due.—pitpats : The pendent woollen ribbons of the wreath; 
hence, by synecdoche, the garland itself. 


Srp. &.—91. €pyov: Cognate acc., being = vikny. Comp. P. 8, 
80.—92. év Kopivéov mvdats: Poetic variation for Isthmus.—yxép- 
pat: Not in the Homeric sense, but = ydppara. So also Profess- 
or Postgate (Am. Journ. of Phil. IIL, p. 337). The “horrid” 
(Yghar) xdppa for “contests” would not be endurable in P., 
who does not tolerate paya of dyéves, except in a figure (O. 8, 
58).—938. tat 8: “ Some.”— 94. "Apye... év “A@dvais: The omis- 
sion of the preposition with the first and the addition of it to the 
second word occurs sixteen times in P., according to Bossler’s 
count, but, as Bossler himself admits, all the examples are not 
cogent, e. 20.7, 12; P. 4, 150. (ef. O. 1, 2. 6)... Clear are,.e: g.,.P. 
1,14; 2,59; I. 1,29. The principle seems to be the same as the 
omission of the first negative, for which see P. 3, 30; 6,48.—95. 
ovialels ayevetwv: Bold brachylogy. ‘ Reft of the beardless,” of 
the privilege of contending with the beardless. Cf. O. 8, 55.— 
97. apd’ apyupiderow: The prize consisted of silver goblets. On 
audi with dat.,see O.7,8.— 98. d&vpemet S6kw: “ With a quick 
sleight of shifting balance.” By this light read So. O. R. 961: 
Opikpa Taraa copar evvater pomn.—99. amwtott: Many a trick 
ends in a fall for the trickster.—100. kvxAov: The ring of specta- 
tors.—éo0q Bod: Of applause. P. 4, 241; O.10 (11), 72. — 101. 
@patos: P. dwells on the personal beauty of the victors whenever 
he has an excuse. So O, 8,19; 10 (11), 114. 
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"Avr. 5’.—102. 7a 8é: “Then again.” 0.13, 55; P.8, 28; I. 3(4), 
11.—Ilappaciw otpare: At the Lykaia, in Arkadia, O. 13, 108; 
N. 10, 48.—104. Wuxpav .. . evdravov ddpwaxov aipav: The prize 
was a woollen garment (yAaiva). Comp. Hipponax, fr. 19: ydatvay 
| Saceiay ev yeyave Pdppakoy piyevs. The games were the Her- 
maia, and were held, according to the Schol., in winter.—émér(e) : 
Never generic in P. except with subj.—105. Tle\Adva: In Achaia. 
Comp. O. 7, 86; 18, 109. — ovvdtkos: Schol. paprupeit. Comp. O. 
13, 108: paptupnoet Avkaiov Bapos.— ‘loAdov: The Iolaia were 
celebrated near Thebes. Comp. I. 1, 16 foll. On the tomb of 
Iolaos, see P. 9,90. Amphitryon was buried there also.—106. 
"EXevois: The Eleusinia, in honor of Demeter and Koré (7® 6a), 
are mentioned also O. 13,110; I. 1, 57.—éyAatarow: The dat. avT@ 
still lingers in the mind. “ Witness to him... and to his splen- 
did achievements.” — 107. 176 8€ gug@ kpdtictov Grav: The key- 
note of the poem. A natural reflection after the long list of 
victories due to native endowment in contrast with the fruitless 
efforts of those who have tried to gain glory by mere training 
—the pedevvoi dvdpes (comp. N. 3, 41), whose numberless vent- 
ures come to naught.—111. avev Se @eot, xré.: “ Each ungodded 
thing—each thing wherein God hath no part—is none the 
worse (for) remaining quenched in silence.” A good specimen 
of P.’s terse participiality. See note on O.3,6. 76 dvev Oeod is 
To py ua. Deep silence is to bury the d.daxrat dperai, but loud 
proclamation (cf. ép@c0v dpvaa) is to announce the heayen-sent 
valiance of this man.—112. évti yap adAat, xré.: Each thing must 
have the blessing of God. Some roads lead further than others; 
not all of us can prosper in one path of work. The heights of 
skill are steep. Of one Epharmostos has reached the pinnacle. 
For this no silence, but loud heralding. 


"Em. &.— 118. 686v... pedéra: The Schol. cites Tl. 13, 780: 
Dro pev yap axe Oeds modeunia Epya, | Aw O ev ornBeoar tibet 
voov evpudra Zevs.—116. totto... dePAov: The emwikiov. See v. 
87.—117. Gpvoa: A howl of defiance, as if P. were a watch-dog. 
To us the word has a note of exaggeration. Hence Ahrens: 
dpvca = yapvoa, but 3. is not worse in its way than the dies diei 
eructat verbum of the Vulgate.—118. Satpovia: Adv., dapovia 
poipa (Schol.). — 119. épavr’ adxav: “ With valor in his eyes.” 
So mip dedopxas, PoBov Brérov, Engl., “look daggers.”—120. 
Aidvredy 7 év Sati Fukidda: With Mommsen. “At the banquet 
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of the Oiliad he crowned victorious the Aias-altar.”” This seems 
better here than “ At the banquet he crowned the altar of Aias 
Oiliades,” the gen. being in apposition with the adj. in -vos, as 
in Topyein kepadz Setvoto meAwpov (Il. 5, 741), Neoropén mapa vni 
Tlvdoryevéos BaoiAjos (Il. 2,54). Fircada for OuUrdda. Aias, son of 
Oileus, was a Lokrian, Il. 2,527: Aoxkp&dv & nyepovevey Otros 
raxvs Atas. His effigy is seen on the coins of Opus. The post- 
script -re comes in very well.—émweorehavwoe: “ Crowned in com- 
memoration (émi).” So Fennell, Rather “heaped wreaths 
upon.” 





BOXERS WITH OIL-FLASKS, 


Coin of unknown city. 


OLYMPIA X. (XI). 


THE victory celebrated in this ode was gained by Agesidamos, 
a boy boxer, son of Archestratos of Epizephyrian Lokris, Ol. 74 
(484 B.c.). The following ode (11), composed on the same theme, 
and produced at Olympia immediately after the victory, was put 
after the longer ode in the MSS., because it was fancied to be 
the roxos mentioned v.11. This longer poem was sent to Lokris 
some time afterwards. There is nothing to measure the interval 
that elapsed, and the poet’s expressions of contrition at the long 
delay must be construed poetically. Hermann and Mommsen 
assign it to the next Olympiad, De Jongh and Fennell, who see 
in vy. 15 an allusion to Anaxilas of Rhegion (see Introd. O. 1), 
would put it Ol. 76. 

Liibbert has written an elaborate essay (Kiel, 1881) to prove 
that Pindar gave this detailed account of the institution of the 
Olympian games by the Theban Herakles in distinct opposition 
to the traditions of the Eleian priests, who referred the establish- 
ment of the games to the Idaian Herakles, and the Dactyls, his 
brothers. See Paus. 8, 7,6. Lobeck and others consider the 
Eleian legend a late invention, but Liibbert has proved the great 
antiquity of Idaian sites in the Peloponnesos, and this theory 
gives a more plausible explanation of the detail here presented 
than the gratuitous assumption that the poet went into all these 
particulars for the benefit of the Epizephyrian Lokrians, as if the 
Epizephyrians did not have traditions of their own. As a cham- 
pion of the glory of the Theban Herakles against all comers, Pin- 
dar appears in a very natural light. 


The words which form the key to the poem lock the third 
antistrophe and the third epode together, 67 e&ehéyyav povos | 
dvdbevay éerntupoy | Xpdvos (v.59). The poet begins by acknowl- 
edging a debt: Time shamed him. The truth of the first Olym- 
pian games was hidden: Time revealed it. The melody was 
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long suppressed: Time brought it at last, as welcome as the son 
with whom the wife rewards the long-expectant love of the 
aging sire. Time brings roses, Time crowns renewed effort. 
So Herakles suffers repulse. So Agesidamos has a hard struggle, 
but both succeed at last. Xpdvos yap edpapys eds (Soph.). 

The poem was written in fulfilment of a promise, in payment 
of a debt which the poet poetically feigns that he has forgotten 
(v.4). He calls on the bystanders to read the ledger of his heart 
and see where his creditor stands written; he calls on the Muse 
(Memory) and Truth, the daughter of Zeus, to keep from him 
the reproach of falsehood (v.6). Time has brought the blush 
of shame to him for this heavy arrear of debt (v. 7), but usury 
can make good the failure of prompt payment (v.11). The tide 
of song will wash away the pebble-counters into the depths of 
poesy, and the debt due to Agesidamos and to Lokris shall be 
settled, and favor gained besides with Faithfulness, who inhabits 
the city of the Zephyrian Lokrians, with Kalliope, who is dear to 
them, as also mail-clad Ares (v.15). But the poet is not the only 
one in debt. Agesidamos would have failed, as Herakles failed 
in the fight with Kyknos, had not Ilas helped him (v.19). So let 
him pay his debt of gratitude to Ilas as Patroklos his to Achilles. 
Native valor, training sharp, and God’s favor can raise a mortal to 
great fame. Only some few reach joy without toil, light without 
darkness (v. 25). This tribute paid to Ilas for the training sharp, 
the decrees of Zeus urge the poet to pay another debt—the debt 
due to Herakles for the establishment of the games hard by the 
ancient tomb of Pelops—and the heart of the poem is occupied 
with a detailed account of the origin of the Olympian games and 
the first celebration (vv. 27-77). Herakles is not the Herakles of 
Peisandros (O. 9,30); he is not a lonely knight-errant, he is the 
leader of a host. The version here given bears on its face the 
impress of a strong local stamp. It is not the common story, 
that is evident; and the poet draws a sly parallel between his 
forgotten debts written on the tables of his heart, which Time 
reveals to his shame (ypdvos, v. 8) and the truth which Time has 
brought to light (Xpdvos, v.61). The victors, so far as they can 
be traced, are all in the belt of the Peloponnesos with which the 
Lokris of the mother-country had affinity. Arkadia is promi- 
nent, Tegea is there (v. 74), and Mantineia (v. 77), and the con- 
clusion bears the broad mark of the device of the Lokrians—the 
thunderbolt (vv. 87-91). 
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At the close, P. sings how welcome the song must be in com- 
ing, as a late child of one’s old age; and well it may, for song 
alone gives immortality. And now he has fulfilled his promise. 
He has praised the Lokrians, he has praised the son of Arche- 
stratos, a vigorous prizer and a Ganymede for beauty (v. 115). 

The debt is paid, as debts should be paid, with cheeriness, if 
not with promptness, The Aiolian (logaoedic) rhythms are gay, 
lilting. The poem ends fitly with Kumpoyevet. Mezger Calls at- 
tention to the recurrence of yap, vv. 14, 19, 86, 106. 

Of the five triads, the first is occupied with the introduction, 
the fifth with the conclusion. The story of the Olympian games 
takes up the central three. There is a little overlapping, but 
not so much as usual. 


Srp. a'.—1. Tov *Odvpmiovixav: Prolepsis. Emphatic accusa- 
tives naturally seek the head of the sentence.—évdyvwte: Famil- 
iar reference to reading and writing, esp. common in Aischylos, 
e.g., PV. 789: fy eyypapou od pynpoow deATos ppevav. Comp., 
further, Choeph. 450, Eum. 275, Suppl. 179; Soph. Triptol. fr. 8: 
bes S ev ppevds Sédrowat Tovs Euovs Adyous. We have here a hu- 
morous search in the poet’s ledger.—4. émvédaP(a)= emideAno pa 
(Schol.).——Moite(a): The eldest of the old three was Mynun.—. 
"AdaGera: With a touch of repentance for the emaAéAada. He had 
forgotten, and so had lied, or seemed to.lie. Hence what fol- 
lows: é€pvxeroy evdéar éevirdy. Memory is to find the place, and 
Truth is to discharge the debt.—ép94 — dicaia (Schol.). “ Recti- 
fying hand;” the hand that scores off the debt.—7. évuwav aduré- 
tevov: Is much more poetic than ddiro€évey with pevdéor. For 
a like hypallage, comp. P. 6,5: Iv6:dvixos tpvov Onoavpds, P. 4, 
256: duerépas axrivos cABov. ~* 


"Avr. a .—8. 6 péAdov xpdvos: The morrow to which I had long 
postponed my payment has come at last, and has revealed to my 
shame my long arrear of debt.—9, katatoyvuve: The aor. as a per- 
fect. The shame is not in the debt—this, too, is a Oeddyarov 
xpéos (O. 3, 7)—but in the delay. Cf. P. 9, 112.—Ba0v: Comp. O. 
13, 62: Badiyv kdapov. The column of figures grows downward, 
deeper and deeper as interest is added to principal.—11. tékos : 
Not a separate poem (see Introduction ), but payment in full 
with usance added. — épar’ av: So Schneidewin for the un- 
metrical 6varav of the better, the dvdpay of the inferior MSS. 
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Hermann writes dvdrep, “beneficial ;” in the mercantile sense, 
‘“‘a good round interest.” Mommsen, ye réxos dvépaév. So also 
Mezger. Fennell, who desiderates proof for dy with imper. in 
P., has 6paro. One might be satisfied with Homer’s ody and im- 
per.—adov: The Schol. refers yw. to empoudar, “ the accumula- 
tion of censure.” In view of the technical use of Wados as “a 
counter,” it seems more natural to refer it to the debt; but as 
the émipouda consists in the accumulation of the Bad ypéos thus 
rolled up, there is no great divergency in the two views.-—12. 
Kopa: The tide of song, as N. 7,12; I. 6 (7), 19.—13. dma te: This 
parallelism is characteristic of P. Comp. O. 2,108. How the 
wave will wash away with its flow the rolling pebble, and how 
this new tide of song will pay my growing debt. ‘ How and 
how” =“as... so.’ — kowdv Adyov: “The general account.” 
What is due to the victor and the victor’s home. Thus only 
does ydp get a clear reference.—14. didav...és ydpw: “As a 
loving favor,” and thus get thanks for blame.—rticopev: Pindar 
not unaided by Moica and ’Adaéea. 


"Er. a. — 15. "Atpékera: Not the same with ’AAdOe:a above. 
aAnOeva is truth, as “ candor;” drpéxeia, “ truth,” as “ straightfor- 
wardness,” ‘‘unswerving accuracy,” a business virtue. Pides 
iustitiaque (Dissen). In ’Arpéxera there may be an allusion to 
the uprightness of Zaleukos, the Lokrian lawgiver. The Lokri- 
ans love honesty. I am honest. They love song. Ising. They 
are warlike. I will tell of war.—16. Koaddtérwa: Afterwards es- 
pecially the heroic Muse. Stesichoros, ‘“‘ who bore the weight of 
the epos on the lyre” (Quintilian), was of Lokrian origin.—17. 
xadkeos “Apns: See O. 11 (10), 19: orpardy aiypardy.— Kv«vera: 
The short a, as in ’Odvocera (Aeolic). Kyknos was slain by He- 
rakles in the grove of the Pagasaian Apollo because he had 
seized the victims destined for the Delphian shrine. So Stesi- 
choros. The poem was doubtless familiar to the Lokrians. The 
nexus is not over-clear. It is tolerably evident, however, that 
the victory of Agesidamos was gained after a hard struggle. 
In the first encounter Kyknos was aided by his father, Ares, and 
Herakles fled acc. to the proverb, ovdé€ “HpakAjs mpos dv0. But 
our Lokrian Herakles, Agesidamos, found his one adversary too 
much for him, and he would have failed, had it not been for the 
help of his trainer, Ilas, whether that help was the training itself 
or encouragement during the struggle. The parallel of Patroklos 
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and Achilles with Agesidamos and Ilas gives reason to suspect 
that the adversary was an ingens Telephus of a boy (O. 9,76). De 
Jongh sees in this an allusion to the struggle between the Lokri- 
ans and Anaxilas of Rhegion.—19. “IAg: The mention of the 
trainer (d\eimrns) is a part, often a large part, of the contract. 
See O. 8, 55.—21. *Axtdet Tldtpoxdos: The Lokrians took an es- 
pecial pride in Patroklos. See O.9, 75. Patroklos was almost 
universally considered the older of the two, after Homer, II. 11, 
787.—22. Oygas: A trainer is called a Naéia dxova, I.5 (6), 73. 
The same figure is used by Xenoph. Cyr. 1, 2,10. 6, 41.—@dvr’ 
apera: ‘“ Born to achievement.” Cf. N. 7,7: dpera kpibeis. P.’s 
contempt of the d:daxrai aperai (O. 9, 107) is reconcilable with the 
value of training (doctrina sed vim promovet insitam). 


Srp. B’.—24. Gmrovov ... watpot twes: Litotes for “no joy with- 
out toil.” An dmovoy xdpya would not be singable. Connect 
gdos with ydpya above, “a joy that is a supreme light to life.” 
—-25, mpd: “ Above.”— Biétw daos: Comp. O. 2, 62: avdpi héyyos. 
—26. ayava: The place, as in Homer, and not the contest.— 
Oépites — Oeopoi, With Avs.—27. caparr: O. 1, 93.—ap: O. 1, 20. 
— 28. Bwpav éfaprOpov: “ Six-numbered of altars” (€&. with ayéva), 
“with altars six in number.” dynpiOyos with the gen. is not par- 
allel. Hypallage, as with Wevdéor eviray ddurd€evor (v. 6), would 
be scarcely more harsh. On the six altars, see O.5,5. The passage 
is corrupt.—30. Kréarov: Kteatos and Eurytos, sons of Poseidon, 
had attacked Herakles and slain most of the army that he had 
brought from Tiryns, and so prevented him from exacting the 
pay due him from their uncle, Augeias. In requital, Herakles 
lay in ambush for them near Kleonai, as they were on their way 
from Elis to the Isthmus, slew them, marched against Augeias, 
and put him to death. With the booty thus acquired he estab- 
lished the Olympian games. See O.2, 3.—dpdpova: Physically. 
Such an dutipor was Absalom, 2 Sam. 14, 25: From the sole of 
his foot even to the crown of his head there was no blemish in 
him. Such an dyipey was Aigisthos, Od. 1, 29. 


’Avt. B’.—31. Adyéav Adtpiov ... probdv trépBiov: Chiastic po- 
sition, especially effective at the end of the verse. drproy = dyri 
Tis Aatpeias, the well-known menial service of cleansing the stalls. 
“That he might exact of Augeias, despite unwillingness and o’er- 
weening might, the wage for his menial service.” Some com- 
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bine tmépBiov with piadov. — 33. mpdaooto: See O. 3, 70.—vmo 
Kyeovav: In Argolis. Kleonai was on the crest of a hill. Hence 
imd.—384. Kal Ketvous: kai, “in his turn.”—“Hpaxdéns: The name 
of the subject kept back to the close of the period, as often in 
P., O. 6,9; 18, 17; P. 12,17; I.5 (6), 30. 35. 40. Cf. also O. 1, 
26; 3, 20.—é¢’ 630: An offset against the ambush of the Molio- 
nes. 


’Err. B’.—38. MoXtoves: The Siamese twins of antique fable, no 
monsters, however, in Homer, who calls them, I]. 11, 750, ’Axro- 
piave MoXiove aide. The name M. came from the mother’s side 
of the house.—%mepdiador: Like uncle, like nephews, v. 31: Adyéav 

. brépBioy.—kal pav: ydy gives a solemn preparation for the 
doom of Augeias. — evardaras: So Iason is called £ewamdras by 
Medeia, Eur. Med. 1392.—39. "EevGv Bacidkeds: Augeias. — dmlev 
| ov wokAdv = ov Tord VoTepov. —40. atepem: Almost personifies 
mupi. Transl. “pitiless.” Note also the vividness of the dat. (O. 
6, 35).—41. éxerév: Fire and axe are not enough. The river-bank 
has yielded, and the doomed city settles into a deep channel of 
woe.—42. éav wédwv: Effective position. Ifarpida is treated as an 
adj. with wéAuy, the color is lost.—44. amobéo@(ar): Cf. O. 8, 68.— 
45, toratos: “ Last of the three,” and so “at last.”—46. @dvarov 
aimiv: Homer’s aimdy o\eOpov. He fell into the same éyerds with 
the city. 


Srp. y'.—47. Edoats: Orig. FéeAcais.—49. orabparo: “ Laid off.” 
—Gdoos: Not yet a grove (O, 3, 18), and not necessarily a grove 
(Schol.).—50. wept 5€ mafaus — wepuppdéas (Schol.).—év xabapo: 
“Tn the open.” —52. Séprov Avow: “ Resting-place for the even- 
ing meal” (Fennell).—53. tipdoais: Coincident action. Cf. O. 
1, & 


’Avt. y'.—54. peta: “Among.” One of the six double altars 
was consecrated to Artemis and Alpheios. See O. 5, 5.—55. 
Kpévov = Kpdmoy. Cf. P. 3, 67: # rwa Aaroida KexAnpévoy.—e. 
ds: Asiat. Aeol. and Dor. = éws.—57. vipads: The snow of the 
old time is an offset against the sun of the time of Herakles. O. 
3, 24.—58. wapéorav: The Moirai were present to help, as at the 
birth of Iamos (O. 6, 42).—pév ... T(e): O. 4, 18.—dpa: “As was 
meet.”—60. adaGerav érytupov: areca, orig. “ candor,” needs the 
reinforcement of “reality.” 7d éryrupoy is ro dvrws dv. Truth 
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to impression is proved to be truth to reality. The broidered 
tales (O. 1, 29) perish, but the true record prevails (duépar 8 émi- 
Nour pdptupes copwrara). Things will right themselves—nay, 
have righted themselves—and Time, the Recorder, is Time the 
Herald. Nothing can be more evident than P.’s championship 
of the Lokrians against false traditions. 


°Er. y'.—61. Xpévos: See v. 30.—karéppacev: Fulness and ac- 
curacy are both implied in xara and in dpdfw.—63. axpdbwwa: 
For the word, see O. 2,4. The “firstlings” were Herakles’ 
share, and this he separates from the lots of his companions.— 
64. obv ’Odvpmidds: The Schol. transl. by ev °O. This effaces ovy. 
To resort to éy d:a dvoiy, “ with the victories of the first Olym- 
piad,” is a coarse expedient. ‘The first Olympiad” is “the 
first Olympic contest” (Bergk).—66. tis 64: P. gets out of the 
tedious dependent form as soon as possible.—68. xelpeoou: Is 
satisfied by mada, v. 73, and mvypas, v. 74.—ooty Te Kai Gppate: 
Closely joined by re kai, on account of their kinship in speed; 
afterwards distributed into roooi rpéyov, V. 71, and ay’ tro, 
v. 76.— 69. dyoviov év Sdéa Oduevos evxos: Much disputed. The 
contrast between ey dd€a and épy» must be insisted on: d0€a, 
usually “ glory,” is “ opinion” P. 1, 36, and N. 11,24: euay ddgar. 
ev dd&a Oépevos = mpobépevos, “ setting before his mind” the glory 
(cdxos) of the games. The Schol., however, makes ey d0éa 6. edxos 
= éydofov vopicas To vixnoa.—kabedov: Cf. P. 5,21: edxos Edov. 


Srp. 8.—70. ordBiov ... dpiorevoev: Comp. O. 4, 20: vixdyv dpd- 
pov.—evbiv tévov: “A straight stretch”—not the diavdos. So 
the Schol.—71. Auxipviov: See O. 7, 29. — 72. Oiwvds: Nephew 
of Alkmene, first cousin of Herakles. According to Pausan. 3, 
15, 4, he was killed in Sparta, jAckiay perpdiov, not very consistent 
with Pindar’s orparoy éXavvov.—Midéabev: Midea was in Argolis. 
The name of Oionos’s grandmother was Midea. See O. 7, 29.— 
73. “Exepos: Who afterwards killed Hyllos, the son of Herakles. 
Paus. 8, 5, 1.—74. Adpukdos: Unknown.—épepe: Imperfect of vis- 
ion, what. Shilleto calls the panoramic imperf. Comp. O. 8, 50: 
Tdvvev.—TEAOS : ae Prize?’ Fr 9, 129; i. i 27. 


Avr. 8 .—77. Zapos: Mentioned in the Choliambi of Diphilos: 
orpéwas O€ T@AOVS ws 6 Mavtiwweds Zn pos | 6s mpartos Gppar HAacev 
nap “Adder@.—@dAtpobiov = 6 ‘Adippodiov. Halirrhothios, son of 
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Poseidon, and so an hereditary charioteer.—78. @pagrwp: Un- 
known, as well as Nikeus below. P. is following local records. 
—T79. paxos .. . €uce = paxpay eppupe piv (Schol.).—8é Nixeds : 
So Ambros. for & ’Evixeds.—tétpw: In I. 1, 24, cited as a parallel 
for the dat., Christ reads aixywats = aiypds. — xépa kukdoaats : 
Od. 8, 189: rév pa (sc. dickoy) weprotpéas. — 80. tmép amdvrov : 
“ Above” = “beyond.” So N. 9, 54; I. 2, 36.—ovppaxta = cip- 
payou. — 81. wapaidvée: Tr., “shot past;” the cheer flashed by. 
See P.1,87,note. For the last two contests the mévraOXov was 
afterwards substituted. See I. 1, 26: od yap fv mevtaé@dtov GAN’ 
ep €éxdot@ | €pypate Kketro réXos. P. sticks to his record. It 
would not be strange if this whole description was composed to 
save the neglected memory of Doryklos and Phrastor and Ni- 
keus. — év 8 xrrepov | Epdegev: evédrAcEev, “lighted up.” Comp. 
O. 3,20. The full moon, hence etdémidos veddvas, was a necessary 
part of the institution. The light of the moon meets the shout 
of the army. 


"Er. &'.— 84. defSero: “Rang with song.” This use of the pas- 
sive is not very common in Greek. Cf. Eur. I. T. 367: addcira 
may péNabpov, Heraclid. 401: Ounrodcira & adorv.—85. Tov éyKdp.ov 
api tpdrov: “Like banquet music.” A curious use of dui, 
which makes the tune the centre of the song.—86. apxais... 
mpotépais: “ The beginnings of yore,” the establishment of the 
games by Herakles.—émépevor: Seems to hint at deviation on 
the part of others.—érevupiav ydpw: “As a namesake grace of 
the proud victory, we will sing forth the thunder... of Zeus.” 
The victory is Olympian, let us sing, to grace it, Olympian thun- 
der. Perikles the Olympian was Perikles the Thunderer. ydpw 
is the result of cekadnodpeOa Bpovrdy.—87. vinas: So P.1, 30: rod 
eTovupiav. — ayepdxov: See P. 1, 50. — xehadyodpela — cizoper 
(Schol.). — 89. mwuprdédapov Bédos: “ Bolt of the firehand.” Hor. 
Od. 1, 2,2: rubente | dextera sacras iaculatus arces. The thun- 
derbolt is figured on the coins of the Epizephyrian Lokrians.—90. 
év Gwavtt Kpdte. ... apapdta: “In every victory fit emblem.” 
Mezger, after Friese, makes it “in which dwells omnipotence.” 
—92. xAbGoa: “Swelling.” O,9,2: ceyAadas. 


Srp. «.—93, Ta... dvev: Neut. pl. with verb pl. gives more 
individuality and more life. We distinguish the strains. Cf. 
P.1, 13. For davey of music, comp. So. O. R. 167: maray dé Ad po 
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wet.—94, Ste: So Bockh for dcre.—95. vedtatos 7d waAw: “The 
reverse of youth.” So O. 12,11: €umadw répyuos, P. 12, 32: eu- 
Tahki yvopas.— 97. wouseva: “ Master.”’ — 98. émaxrov addérpiov: 
One thinks of “this Eliezer of Damascus.”—99. 6vaoKovTt orvye- 
potatos: Out of the almost epic fulness of this passage it has 
falsely, if not foolishly, been gathered that Agesidamos had _ be- 
come old while waiting for Pindar’s song. In one sense, yes! 
ot O€ robcivtes ev {part ynpdcxovow. The late song is as welcome 
as a child of one’s old age. Nothing more hateful than to die 
and leave no heir of one’s body. Nothing more hateful than to 
die and leave no memorial of one’s hard-earned glory. As the 
child keeps up the name, so the lyre keeps up the fame. We 
have no right to assume that Agesidamos was on the brink of 
the grave. The poet simply declares that he is secure from any 
such disaster as oblivion. 


’Ayr. €'.—103. kevea. mvevoats: “ Having spent his strength and 
breath in vain.” Cf. N. 3,41: @dor a@Ao rvéor, and P. 2, 61: 
maXawovet keved.—p6X8: Semi- personification. ‘“ Procures for 
Toil naught but a little pleasure,” the fleeting glory of the un- 
sung victory.— 105. espd: Predicative. The fame is spread 
“abroad” by the fostering Muses, 


’"Er. €.— 107. éya 8€: In contradistinction to the Muses.— 
ovvehartépevos: “Lending a helping hand.” — 108. apoérecov: 
** Embraced,” “took to my heart.” What was promise is per- 
formance.—109. kataBpéxov: Cf. I. 5,21: pawéuer eddAoyiars, P. 8, 
57: “AAkpava orepavorgt BdAw, paiva dé Kai duva. Above dya- 
maooe. Suggests roses.—épatév: The son of Archestratos is not 
old enough to have lost his bloom.—110. eit6ov: Here no figure. 
The poet promised when he saw him, and then forgot.— xepos | 
ahka: Cf. v. 62: yelperour. —114. Kexpapévov = pepiypévov. See 
note on O.1, 22. “Endued.”—115. avaidéa .. . pdpov: Theogn. 
201: @avaros avaidns. Death is a true Adas dyads, “ unabashed,” 
“reoardless,” “ruthless,”—otv Kumpoyevet:; With the favor of 
Aphrodite. 


OLYMPIA XI. (X.). 


For the occasion of this ode see the Introduction to the 
preceding one, where Béckh’s view has been followed. Leop. 
Schmidt calls it a promissory note, while the old arrangers im- 
agined it to be interest on deferred payment. This is the first 
Olympian victory celebrated by Pindar, and Schmidt thinks that 
P. shows great satisfaction at receiving the commission. This 
may be true, but Schmidt does not succeed in explaining why 
P. should have postponed the execution so long. 

The thought of the poem is, “ Song, God-given, is the true com- 
plement of God-given victory.” There is a time for all things; 
time for winds, for showers. The time of all for song is when 
success is achieved by help of toil; then ’tis a beginning of fame 
hereafter, a sworn warranty of great achievements. High above 
envy is dedicated this praise for Olympian victors, This glory 
my tongue would fain feed full, but ’tis God alone can give a 
heart of wisdom. This glory I can sing as an adornment over 
and above thy olive wreath and foster the name of the Lokrian 
stock. There revel, ye Muses, for I will be bound that it is an 
hospitable race, acquainted with beauty, wise to the highest 
point, and warlike. Nor fox nor lion changes nature. 


The rhythms are Dorian (dactylo-epitrite). Leop. Schmidt re- 
marks on the inferior impressiveness and majesty of the rhythms 
as compared with other poems. However that may be, the pro- 
portion of dactyls is unusually small, though about the same as 
in 0.12, which belongs to the period of full maturity. Boéckh 
says: ad [ydiam declinat harmoniam. 

The strophe sets forth the importance of the song, the anti- 
strophe the divine calling of the poet, the epode the noble stock 
of the victor. Thus this brief poem contains all the elements of 
the émivixioy except the myth. To this effect, Mezger. 
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Srp.—1.”"Eortw dav9pereis, xré.: Pindaric approach by parallels, 
of which the type is given O.1 (init.). See also O. 3, 42, and 
comp. N. 3, 6: defy d€ mpayos AAo pev AAov, | aOdAovixia Se 
pddtior daoday iret.—avepov: The wind is not necessarily sug- 
gested by the voyage of Agesidamos, but wind suggests rain. In 
Greece navigation and agriculture go hand in hand. Hesiod 
puts agriculture first. — 3. waiSov: A common personification ; 
hence less felt, though not wholly effaced. See note on O. 8,1; N. 
4,3; 9,52.—4. mpaooer: So with Christ for tpdcoa. Schol., Har- 
tung, Bergk have mpacon, but P. prefers the pres. indic. in the 
generic condition. The opt. protasis with universal present in 
the apodosis occurs P. 1, 81. 82; 8, 13. 14; I. 2, 33. 34, but the 
circumstances are somewhat different.—6. téAdetar: Cited as an 
example of the schema Pindaricum (agreement of a plural sub- 
ject with a singular verb), of which there are very few examples 
in P. Here we read, with A, dpya, and the example disap- 
pears. This syntactical figure gives no trouble when plural 
nouns are mixed with singulars or neuters, as P. 10,41: védcoae & 
ovTe ynpas ovAdpevoy Kéxparas: Nor much when the verb precedes, 
for the singular is the general and the plural the particular. 
Comp. fr. IV. 3,16. In P. 10,71 there is a various reading, xeiv- 
rat for keira, in P. 4, 246, réXecay for rédkeoev. In Plat. Gorg. 
500 D, for ef gore B has ei €orw, which points to éordy (Hir- 
schig). In Aischyl. Pers. 49 oredra rests on a correction of 
M; the other MSS. have oretdyrar. — miotév Spkiov: ‘A certain 
pledge for mighty deeds of emprise.” Cf. N. 9,16: dpxioy... 
motov. These songs are to be the beginning of future renown 
and a witness to great achievements. They are called a pledge 
because they bind themselves to prove what has been done. On 
shifting gen. (Adywv) and dat. (dperais), see O. 6, 5. 


"Avr. — 7. apfdvytos: The gloss rodAvdOdynros shows that the 
word was a puzzle here. ‘Beyond the reach of envy,” Béckh 
after the Schol., who says that images may be taken down, but 
the hymn cannot be destroyed.—8. Gyxerrat: The best MSS. have 
éykeirat, but a@yxerra is established by the Schol. and the sense. 
The song is an ayd@nua, O. 13,36; I. 4 (8), 17.—7a pév: Schol.: 
Tavta Ta KaTopGopata kai Ta €yK@p.a TOY ev OdvpTia veriKnkéTov. 
As often, wév and d¢ attack different members of the antithesis 
with chiastic effect, P. 1, 21.—aperépa: Plural of the chorus.— 
9. woupaivery: “Tend,” “cherish,” ‘make our care.” Comp. also 
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the use of Bovkodeiv. The figure is not to be pressed.—10. éx 
€eod 8(€): P. modestly acknowledges his dependence on God. 
Comp. P.1, 45: ék Oedv yap paxavai maca Bporéats dperais.—avip : 
O. 1, 66.—6épotws: So von Leutsch, who has expiscated it out of 
the tcws kal aité TO Tpdr@ (To adir@ Tp.) aNd dpoiws Sorep kal 
av veviknkas of the old Scholiasts. ‘‘ We are fain to sing thy 
praise, but our success depends on God, as well as thine.” The 
old MSS. have éués dy, the interpolated éoaei after diaravrds of 
the Schol. Mommsen reads: mparidecow: Gnas dv io, kre. 


°Er.—13. éwi orepava: “Over and above,” “topping.” So O. 
3,6: yairaor . . . CevxOévres Ere orépavo. Mommsen retains 
api of the Ambros.—xpvoeéas éAaias: yp. figurative. O. 8, 1: 
xpvoootepavey aéOdov, N. 1, 17: PvAXAos eAaray ypvoéors, P. 10, 
40: Sdpva ypvoéa.—15. adéyov: “Caring for;” hence “ praising,” 
tyvev (Schol.).—17. tppu: So Bergk and De Jongh after the 
Scholiasts, the MSS. py pu. The subject of dpigecOa is “ We,” 
“T and the Muses.” Comp. Od. 12, 212: ex@iyowev kai mov tavbe 
ponoec Oa di (SC. nas). viv, in anticipation of orpardy, would 
be forced (in spite of O. 7,60); with reference to the return of 
Agesidamos to his home, unnatural. — 18. pyns(é): For the one 
neg., comp. P. 10,41: vdco 8 ovre ynpas. So. Phil. 771: €xovra 
pit axoyra, Kur. Hec. 373: Aéyovea pydé paca. The neg. py, as 
after a verb of swearing (O. 2, 93).—amelparov Kahav, xré.: The 
Epizephyrian Lokrians well deserved this praise. For their 
poets—Xenokritos, Erasippos, Theano—see the classical diction-. 
aries. The Aoxpixka dopara reflected the passionate and erotic 
character of the people. The poems of Nossis, preserved in the 
Anthologia Palatina, are well worth study.—19. aixpardv: Es- 
pecially noted is their victory over the Krotoniates on the banks 
of the Sagra. Cf. 0.10 (11), 17.—716 yap | éugués... FA%0s: The 
equable dactylo-epitrite rhythm allows this separation of article 
and substantive (Stein). Cf. O. 7, 13(?); 12,5; P. 12, 20.—20. 
akong: This need not refer to dxpdcopov. Perhaps only the 
lion-part holds. Still comp. I. 3 (4), 65.—21. SadAdgawro: “ May 
change.” This is a survival of an abandoned use of the opt., 
according to which the wish generated the thought. In prose 
ay is necessary, and Hartung writes here: dva\Adéawr dy 760s, 
which is forbidden by the digamma. However, the examples 
commonly cited for this opt., N. 5,20; P. 11, 50, cannot be con- 
sidered stringent. O. 3, 45, the opt. is imperative. But see P. 
10, 29. 


OLYMPIA XII. 


Ercotees of Himera, an exile from Knosos in Crete, won the 
Sodcxos, Ol. 77 (472 B.C.). - The ddéAtxos 18 variously estimated at 
seven, twelve, twenty, twenty-four stades, most accepting the 
last. Crete was famous for its runners (Xen. An. 4, 8, 27: ddA 
xov b€ Kpnres mhrelovs 7 €€nxovra €6cov), though the Cretans 
seldom took part in the Greek national games. After the vic- 
tories mentioned in this ode (v. 15), Ergoteles won another 
Olympian (Ol. 78), and two Nemean contests (Paus. 6, 4, 11). 
The poem itself tells us that he had been driven from Crete by 
political faction, and as Sicily was the land of promise to the 
eastern Greeks, and especially those of Dorian stock, we may 
dispense with a closer investigation. From the Scholiast we 
learn that he arrived at Himera when the quarrel between Gelon 
and Hieron was at its height. Himera was hardly more quiet 
than his old home, but he succeeded in acquiring citizenship 
and the jealously guarded right of holding real estate. 


The twelfth Olympian is a short occasional poem. It has no 
room for a myth, unless we consider the simile of the home- 
fighting cock an equivalent (v.14). The simple thought is the 
domination of Tyché. At the beck of Tyché ships are piloted 
on the deep, stormy wars and councils guided on land. Men’s 
hopes are ships that roll through seas of idle plans, now high, 
now low. The future no god hath pledged, no man hath seen. 
The hoped-for pleasure is reversed, and from the battle with a 
sea of trouble men pass in a moment’s space to joy profound 
(vv. 1-12). 

So Philanor’s son, like some home-fighting cock, would have 
had only homely fame, and the garland for the swiftness of his 
feet had shed its leaves unheralded, had no hostile faction bereft 
him of his Knosian fatherland. Now he hath gained a wreath at 
Olympia, two at Pytho, two on the Isthmus. Now he magnifies 
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the city of the Nymphs’ hot baths. Now he dwells amid broad 
acres of his own (vv. 13-19). 

The sea plays an important part in this ode, as might be ex- 
pected for many reasons—the distance that separates Ergoteles 
from Olympia, the distance that separates his old home and his 
new. There is something symbolic of the vicissitudes of Fortune 
in the numerous antitheses. The poem rocks like a ship. The 
deep, the land—wars, councils—up, down—no pledge from God, 
no foresight of man—pleasure reversed, pain redeemed. 

Himera and Ergoteles are paralleled. The city and the victor 
mirror each other. The fortune of Himera is the fortune of Er- 
goteles. 

The rhythms are dactylo-epitrite. Bockh calls the mood a 
mixture of Dorian and Lydian. The parts of the triad are clear- 
cut. The first deals with the domination of Tyché, the second 
reinforces the theme of the uncertainty of human plans, the third 
makes a practical and comforting application of these reflections 
to the case of Ergoteles. 


Srp.— 1. Zyvos “Edevdepiov: Zeds "EXevdépios was honored in 
other Greek states, but esp.in Himera, on account of the great 
victory gained over the Carthaginians, and the new deliverance 
from the rule of Thrasydaios. See Introd. to O. 2.—2. eipvabe- 
vé(a): Proleptic. Not used elsewhere in P. of a city.—apquode: 
“Keep thy sentry-round about.”—2Zdrepa Tixa: Tyché, acc. to 
the Homeric Hymn in Cerer, 420 is a Nereid; acc. to Hesiod 
(Theog. 360), a daughter of Okeanos. Notice the sea atmosphere. 
Only acc. to Pindar himself (Paus. 7, 26, 8), T. is one of the Moi- 
pa.—3a, tiv: “ At thy beck.” The dat. of interest is by implica- 
tion the dat. of agency. Comp. P. 1,73: dpyo Sapacbertes.— 
Goat: Jods is used of actual speed, dxis of inherent. “ 607 vais, 
veloz navis, a thing of life; dkeia vais, celeris navis, an expedi- 
tious conveyance.” Jebb, on Soph. Ai. 710. Ships refer to war 
and peace, then follows war (méAeyor), then peace (dyopai). So 
the balance is prettily held.—4. wédexor: Seas of blood, through 
which Himera had passed.—5. kéyopal... BovAaddpor: In pub- 
lic councils it was a formula to commence dya6q tiyn (Paley). 
—at ye péev avipav... édmides : Article and substantive are rhyth- 
mically near, though syntactically far removed. Cf. O. 11 (10), 
19.— pev... 8(€): O. 11 (10), 8.— 6. wodAN Gvw... 7a 8(€): Ad- 
verbial, as N. 9,43. The lying world is ploughed by hopes as 
wayes by ships.—peraydvia — peréwpa kat aipdpeva (Schol.). The 
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waves of falsehood dash high and then fall back.—xvAtvdovr(ar) : 
Not kvAivdovts = xvdivdovet. 


’"Avr.—7. atpBodov: “Token,” “pledge.” The figure is not 
wholly dropped. We are now voyaging on a merchantman,— 
9. dpadai—yveces. The plural in sympathy with ray peddAdvroy 
(=aepl trav p.). See O.9, 21.—10. éweoev: Empiric aorist. The 
metaphor is from dice: det yap ed mimtroucey oi Ads KvBou.— 
11. €yadw peéev tépyros: Instead of the mechanical rots pév. See 
v.5. Comp. O. 10 (11), 95: vedraros To maduy, P. 12, 82: Ewrarw 
yvopas = rapa yvopav.—12. Cédais: Recurrence to the nautical 
figure. — Badv: Cf. 0.7, 53: Kréos Badd, O. 138, 62: Babdy Kdapov. 
Familiar is BaOvmAouros. Still the adj. belongs to the sea sphere, 
proverbially rich. Cf. O. 2, 29.—-mjparos: Gen. of price, ‘ won 
joy for anguish.”—wedapenpav — peri penpav. meda, Acol. and Old 
Dor.= werd. Etymological connection is denied. 


’Er.—14. évdopdyas ar ahéexrwp: A breviloquence (=dr évdo- 
payou adéxropos tiywa) hardly noticeable in English. Villemain 
tells of a translator who agonized over the unpoetical cog, but be 
it remembered that the Iepovxds épvis was really more poetical to 
the Greek than it can be made to us. Aischylos does not shun 
the comparison (Eum. 861). Cock-fights were popular in Greece. 
Pindar knew the cocks of Tanagra as well as he knew the poet- 
ess of Tanagra, and Himera not only got up cock-fights in honor 
of Athena (Paus. 6, 26, 2), but stamped the effigy of a cock on her 
coin—an allusion to the cult of Asklepios.—15. akdejs: Prolep- 
tic.—katepvddopéyoe: The tysa thus becomes a flower. It has 
been noticed that P. draws few of his figures from the world of 
plants.—16. ordaois avtidveipa: A AeEis Spiyeta according to Eu- 
stathios. —Kveotas: It has been inferred from this that the 
Knosians of that time did not take part in the Olympic games. 
Notice the sigmatism of the line.—17. otepavaadpevos: O. 7, 81. 
—18. Sis é&: Mommsen writes dcéx, as the Scholiasts know noth- 
ing of a second Pythian victory; but see Paus. 6, 4, 11.—19. 
Ceppa..- Aovtpa: The glory of Himera, still there and called 
Termini.—Baordlers — iyois. The figure is not fully felt, else it 
would be absurd, It is nothing more than ezaeipew, O. 9, 22. 
Comp. I. 3 (4), 8: xpy d€ kopd{ovr dyavais xapirecow Bagtacat 
—«rap’ oixetats Apovpats : On apa with dat., see O. 1, 20, and comp. 
further Od. 18, 383: ovvexa map mavpoior Kal ovk ayaboiow Gpidrets. 
Characteristic is the stress laid on éyxryers. 


OLYMPIA XIII. 


THE thirteenth Olympian commemorates the victory of Xen- 
ophon of Corinth in both stadion and pentathlon, Ol. 79 (464 
B.C.). Xenophon’s father, before him, had won a foot-race at 
Olympia, Ol. 69 (504 B.c.); hence rpioodAvpmovixay oikoy (V. 1). 
Indeed, the whole house of the Oligaithidai, to which Xenophon 
belonged, was illustrious almost beyond compare in Greece for 
their successes at the different games. The wealth of the family 
is shown by Xenophon’s vow to consecrate a hundred €éraipai as 
iepodovdoe to Aphrodite, which liberality Pindar’s Muse, “ with 
her silvered countenance,” did not fail to glorify. See fr. IX. 1. 


The splendor and wealth of Corinth were proverbial, and as 
the seventh Olympian glitters with the light of the sun, so the 
thirteenth reflects the riches of d 6\Bia Kopw6os (v. 4). The 
first impression of the poem is that of a semi- Oriental bazaar. 
It seems to be profuse in the admired disorder of its warec. 
But there is, after all, a certain Greek symmetry. Victor and 
victor’s city mirror each other as elsewhere (O. 12), and the hero 
of Corinth, Bellerophon, sums up the highest of both. For 
wealth and success, without wisdom, without courage, are vul- 
gar. The sister spirits of Law, of Justice, of Peace, daughters of 
Right, are the guardians of Corinth’s wealth (v. 7). The achieve- 
ments of the games abroad are balanced by inventions at home 
(v.17). The dithyramb first rose upon the air in Corinth. The 
bit that rules the horse was first planned in Corinth. The tem- 
ple’s summit first received the adornment of the king of birds in 
Corinth. Here are three great inventions matching Eunomia, 
Dika, and Eirena—matching the three Olympian victories of the 
Oligaithidai. The Muse with the sweet breath and Ares with 
his embattled hosts of youthful warriors are both at home in 
Corinth (v. 23). 

If Corinth abounds in wealth, in art—if Corinth claims the 
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honor of invention, her sons prosper, too. Keep, O Zeus, the 
people unharmed, fill the sails of Xenophon with a favoring 
breeze. dav 8 evpovtos épyov (v.17) is true of him. He gained 
the pentathlon and the stadion in one day, which mortal man 
never attained before (v.31). Then comes a long list of the vic- 
tories of Xenophon and his house, until the poet finds himself 
in feud with many concerning the number of these honors, and 
swears that he cannot count the sands of the sea (v.46). The 
time has come to put a bound, and so he returns to Corinth and 
tells the story of Bellerophon (vv. 63-91), forerunner of Xenophon 
—Bellerophon who mounted the height of heaven on a winged 
steed, so that it might have been said of him as of Xenophon: 
avTeBoAnoev | Tov avip Ovards ovT@ Tis mpdTepoy (V. 31). 

The myth concluded, the poet again tries to sum up the 
achievements of the Oligaithidai in a few words, but the line 
stretches beyond his sight, pacoor’ 7 as idémev (Vv. 118). Swim 
out of this sea of glory with nimble feet. In highest fortune, as 
in trembling suspense (O. 8), there is but one resource, and that is 
prayer. Zeus, Perfecter, give reverence with enjoyment (v. 115). 

So the spirit of control regulates both the end and the begin- 
ning of the ode. The dominant thought is émera: 8 vy Exdore | 
pérpov (v.47). 

The measures are logaoedic. 

The distribution of the five triads is not the common one. 
The first triad is devoted to Corinth, the second to Xenophon, 
the third and fourth to Bellerophon and his ancestors, the fifth 
to the Oligaithidai. Mezger calls attention to the fact that the 
subjects fall strictly within each triad. P. was evidently deep- 
laden with his commission, which must have come from the 
whole house, whose praises he distributes as best he may. The 
later successes, Xenophon’s and his father’s, are put first; the 
earlier, those of the Oligaithidai generally, are put last. 


Srp.a’.—1. Tpisodvpmiovixav: Notice the pomp of the begin- 
ning. So also 0.10 (11), 1: rov “OAvUpmeovikay dvdyvoré 
pot. Comp. O. 2, 1: dvaéipdppryyes tuvor, another grand open- 
ing. The opulent word suits the opulent (déAS8ia) Corinth. 
Xenophon was victorious twice (v. 30), his father once (v. 35). 
—2. aorois: Cf. P. 3, 70: Baoweds | mpats dortois, od pbo- 
véwy ayabois, Eeivors Sé€ Oavpactrds matnp. a. is more common 
than zoAXirns in P., because a. is less technical and has to do 
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with the natural rather than the political position. The dif- 
ference is briefly expressed in [Dem.] 59, 107: hy ovre of mpd-yovo 
dotiyv KaréXurov ov8 6 Shpos modirey é€mouncato. It would 
not be safe to make dotois “the humbler citizens” here, although 
it would include them.—3. Sepamovta: A word involving kindly 
service. See P. 4, 287.—-yveiaopar: Disputed. The Schol. eis 
yracw de, “I will make known,” for which yrydva (O. 6, 89) is 
-cited, but in vain. “I will learn to know Corinth,” means “I 
will visit Corinth.” So De Jongh. This is the language of one 
who had never seen Corinth and is to make the acquaintance 
of the city on this happy errand of praise. Of course this is 
figurative, as is karéBay (O. 7, 13).—4. odABiav: Noted from Homer 
on, Il. 2, 570: ddvewy te KopwvOov.—5. mpdfvpov: As one comes 
from Olympia, Corinth is the entrance of the Isthmus. Bakchyl. 
says of Corinth: Ié\omos Aumapas vacov Oeddpuaror Ovpar.—Tlore- 
Savos: Comp. N. 6, 46: Tooeddvioy tréwevos (of the Isthmian 
games). The form Mor. is set down by Fennell as Corinthian.— 
GyAadkovpov: Refers only to men, and not to the woAvéevar veani- 
Ses, dudimorot | evOotvs ev apver@ Kopivée of the famous skolion. 
—6. Hivopia... Aika... Hipyva: The same genealogy is given 
in Hesiod, Theog. 901: devrepov nydyero (sc. Zevs) Aumapny O€ wey, 
i téxev “Qpas, | Edvvopinv te Aikny te kai Eipnvny tebadviar. 
The seasons are distributed thus: Eunomia is preparation (seed- 
time); Dika, decision (harvest); Eirena, enjoyment (festival). 
The Horai preside over everything that needs timing (0. 4, 1); 
they are the regulators of wealth, and prevent the growth of 
vBpis, Which owes its origin to the wedlock of baseness and pros- 
perity. On the chryselephantine statues of Themis (standing) 
and the Horai (sitting) at Olympia, see Paus. 5,17, 1.—-kactyvyjta : 
Sing., not dual, as is shown by the apposition; see O. 6, 46.—7. 
épdtpodpos: With v. l. 6uérpomos, “ of like character.” This seems 
to require the MS. aogadys above. Much tamer than the reading 
given here. —taptet avdpdaor: Pron. tayayavdpacr. Mommsen 
writes raya for the fem. (O. 14, 8).—8. xptoeat: See O. 11 (10), 13. 


’Avt.a.—9. @0édovtt: Of a fixed purpose, P. 1,62; O. 11 (10), 
9, and so of a wont.—10. “YBpw, Képov parépa: Full personifi- 
cation to match the other. Theognis reverses the genealogy, v. 
153: rixres tou Kdpos UB pty Grav Kak@ OABos Exnra, but that 
makes little difference, as, according to Greek custom, grand- 
mother and granddaughter often bore the same name. It isa 
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mere matter of “YSpis—Kéopos—YBpis.—12. edOeia: “ Straightfor- 
ward.” ev. with réApa, not acc. pl., as Mommsen says, with de- 
yew. ToApa is semi-personification, and the figure is not unlike 
that of O. 9,88, where roAya is one of the two attendants P. de- 
sires to have on his progress. I have hosts of fair things to 
tell, and I must go straight to my errand. Such is my nature. 
The poet apologizes for plunging into the thick of his praises.— 
por: Ethic dative.—13. Gpaxov... 700s: Cf. O. 11 (10), 21.—14. - 
vppiw S€: I am the singer, you and yours the recipients of the 
favors of the HoraiimAdAdta: Aletes was a Herakleid king of 
Corinth. — wodAa pév, .. - wodda 8(€): Both are adverbial = woaA- 
Aakis. Symmetry keeps the second wodAa from going with 
copiopara (Vv. 17).—15. twepehOdvtwv: The gen. absol. without a 
subject is denied for Homer. In P. the construction is to be 
watched. Undoubted, however, seem to be P. 8,48: 4&8 cize 
papvanevey, and P. 4, 232 (= N.10, 89): ds dp’ aiddcavros. Here 
the shift from the dat. to the gen. is easy, easier than making 
tmepeAOovrwy Aepend on dyAaiay.—tepois év a€BAous: O. 8, 64: €& 
icpav aébdav. 


En. a’.—17. Gpyata: “From the beginning.”—éav 8 etpdévros 
épyov: This has a proverbial ring. ‘All the work belongs to the 
inventor” (i. e. the credit for it all). Often quoted. Best com- 
mented by an epigram on Thespis: pupios aidy moda mpocevpyoet 
xarepa* Tapa & é€pa (Schneidewin).—18. tat Avwvicov.. . 
xapites: Explained by the Schol. as ai €oprai ai rd éraywydv 
éxovoa.—19. Bonddta: Refers to the prize of the victor in the 
dithyramb. Some think of the symbolical identification of 
Dionysos with the bull. See Hdt. 1, 23, for the history of the 
dithyramb, first performed in Corinth by Arion of Methymna 
during the reign of Periander. The Bacchic joyance is the main 
thing, and we must not hoid P. to a strict account when he 
attributes the origin of the dithyramb, as he does elsewhere, acc. 
to the Schol., now to Naxos and now to Thebes.—20. tis yap: 
P. 4, 70: ris yap dpyd, xré.—immetous év Evtecow pérpa: p. here is 
“check,” and so “bit,” as the Schol. explains: ra trea pérpa 
tod xadwovd. The myth turns on the praise of ’A@nva Xaduiris, 
who had a temple in Corinth, Paus. 2, 4,5. The selection of the 
word points to a more perfect control gained by the Corinthian 
bit, not the out-and-out invention of it.—21. vaotow .. . StSupov: 
The words would seem to mean naturally that two eagles were 
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placed as dxpwrnpra, or “finials,” on the temples, one on either 
gable. The pediment was called derds, dér@pa, and the Scholiast 
supposes that the name was due to the eagle here mentioned. 
Another explanation is that the Corinthians filled the pediments, 
naked before, with the figure of an eagle, which subsequently 
gave way to groups of statuary. The name derds for the gable- 
field is commonly referred to the resemblance of the pediment to 
an eagle with extended wings. Bekker, Anecd. p. 348, 3: derov 
pietrat oyna amoretakdétos Ta Tmrepd. See Aristoph. Av. 1119, 
and the passages there collected by Blaydes.—22. év 8€: With 
avGet, “ And there.”—Moio’ advmvoos: We have no right to refer 
this with Dissen to the older poets and musicians of Corinth ex- 
clusively.—23. ”“Apns: The Corinthian helmet (Hat. 4, 180), the 
Corinthian trireme (Thuk. 1, 13), are well known, and the story 
of Periander, the history of Corinth in the Persian war, may be 
read in Herodotos. 


Srp. B’.—24, trar(e): With OAvpmias (Fennell). Comp. Aisch. 
Ag. 509: dmarés te xopas Zevs.— 25. apbdvyros: Active, as 
neg. compounds of verbals in -rdés often are. Cf. O. 6,67: Wevdéor 
dyvaarov.—26, apOdvytos yévoro = 7) veureonons (Schol.). Hat. 
1,32: 7d Oeiov may eote POovepsv.—28. evOuve: Natural metaphor 
for a nautical Corinthian, O. 7, 95.—8aipovos: The Saiuev here is 
the daipwv yevébdos (v.105). See P. 5,122: Ards rou vdos péyas 
kuBepva | dainov’ avdpav piiwv.—29. &éfar té For: The dat. is used 
with dé&acda because the giver is interested as well as the re- 
ceiver. When the giver is a god, he is waiting to be gracious. 
When he is a man, the acceptance of the present is an honor. 
See the Pindaric passages P. 4, 23; P. 8,5; 12,5; I. 5 (6), 3. 
Cf. Il. 2,186: dé£ard of oxnmtpov.—tyxoprov teOpdv: Cf. O. 7, 88: 
reOpov “OAvprovikay.—ayer: The processional notion of the caépos 
comes out. This reOuds is also a modvdidos éréras (P. 5, 4).— 
30. wevraé0kw: The memorial verses of Simonides run: "IcOwa 
kat WvOo0t Avopdy 6 Biravos evixa | (1) dX pa, (2) Tod@KeE in», 
(3) Siokoy, (4) dkovtra, (5) radnyv. See a long discussion of 
the wévra@Xov in Fennell’s ed. of the Nemean and Isthmian odes 
TX.-XX.—31. tov: See O. 2,25. The hyperbaton is easy with 
the demonstrative relative tray = 6p. 


"Avr. B’.—33, oedtvav: The Isthmian wreaths were at first made 
of pine, then of parsley (I. 2,16; N.4, 88), then pine was re- 
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stored. The parsley of the Isthmian games was dry, of the Ne- 
mean green. Parsley had a funereal as well as a hymeneal sig- 
nificance.—34, odk évrigoet: Lit. “does not go against the grain,” 
ovk evaytiodrar (Schol.).—35. Oeraador(o): Homer does not elide 
theo in-owo=ov. Cf. P.1,39; N. 9,55; I. 1,16.—26. atyXa wodav: 
Cf. 0.12,15: ry modav. With aiyAa comp. P. 3,73: copy 7 
déOr\ov Hvéiov aiyAav orepavors.—avanetar: Cf. O. 11 (10), 8. 
—37. otadiov: Six hundred Olympic feet.—8avAov: The double 
stadion, round the turning-post and back. — GeAlw apd’ Evi: 
“Within the circuit of a single sun.” Here dudi has the pe- 
culiar inside use O. 2, 32, ‘with only one sun about it.”—88. 
Kpavaais év’A.: See O. 7, 82.—€pya: ‘ Victories,” “ crowns of vic- 
tory.” —rodapkns | avépa: The day sympathizes with the victor. 
Comp. the Homeric dovAvoy jap. 


’Er. 8’. —40. “EAA@tia: Depends on the general notion of gain~ 
ing. If the exact verb of the previous sentence were to be sup- 
plied, we should have émra. Athena Hellotis was honored in 
Corinth by a torch-race.—aydrddoror II. reBotow: The Isthmian 
games.—41. paxpdtepat, xré.: ‘Too long would be the songs that 
shall keep up with the victories of,” etc. Similar self-checks are 
found P. 4, 247; N.10, 45; I. 4 (5), 51.—42. Tepwia: Acc. to the 
Scholia, Terpsias was the brother of Ptoiodoros and so uncle of 
Thessalos (v. 35), Eritimos was son or grandson of Terpsias. To 

judge by Pindar, Ptoiodoros was father of Terpsias and Eritimos. 
The Scholia give two names not in P., but it is hardly worth 
while to attempt to reconcile the two accounts, or to explain the 
divergence.—44, xéptots év Néovtos: The Nemean games. Cf. N. 
6,47: Bordva ... éovros. A dash, rather than a comma, after 
Aéovros would give the feeling of the passage: “ As for all your 
achievements—I am ready to contend with many.” No matter 
how many come against me,I can always match them, as your 
victories are like the sands of the sea for multitude,—46. mwovriéy 
Wahov apibdv: Comp. O. 2,108: yaypos dprOpov mepimédevyer. 


Srp. y.—47. émerat: Used absolutely = édpevsy éorw, “is 
meet.” There is a limit to everything. The poet puts a bit in 
his own mouth. Comp. v.20. Enough of the house, now of the 
state.—48. vofjoar: Sc. 7d peérpov. So the Schol.: rodro dé atrd 
vonoat TO THS TvppeTpias eVKatpdy Té eat kal apioroy. The cen- 


tral thought of the poem. Cf. Hes. O. et. D.694: pérpa puddoce- 
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aba: xaipos & emi raow apioros.—49, Fidtos év kow® orahets: The 
metaphor is nautical; P. 2,62; 4,3; N.6, 37: id:a vavorodéortes 
émuxa@pia. In the fleet of the common joy, P. is an ididarodos vais 
—one that is independent of the rest; he sails his own course 
of poetry (Kayser). His mission is to celebrate the victor’s fam- 
ily, but he is to learn to know Corinth, he is to praise Corinth, 
he is to forget for a while the idcoy in the kowdv.—50., piriv te... 
méhepdv 7: Afterwards distributed into Sicudoy pev... ra dé 
mor évy ddka. Comp. Pindar’s praise of Sparta, fr. XI. 62,1: evéa 
Bovral yepovtav kal vedv avipv dpiorevorow aixpai.— 52. apdi 
Kopiv6a: In prose mepi Kopiv@ov.—Ztovdov: Both Sisyphos (the 
Archwise) and Medeia (the Deviser) were held in higher esteem 
in Corinth than in most parts of Greece. +. depends not so much 
on yapvey as on the echo of it. See v. 40.—das dv: The popular 
and false etymology of Sicudos derived the name from ows = eds 
and oudds = aodds, hence = dedcodos.—d3. att: ipsi, not atza, 
sii. There is no compound reflexive in Pindar, as there is none 
in Homer. The middle and the emphatic pronoun show the un- 
naturalness of the action from the Greek point of view. The 
story of Medeia is told P. 4, 218 foll. 


"Apt. y .—55, Ta 8é Kat: Adverbial, comp. O. 9,102. Two ex- 
amples of wisdom are followed by a double line of martial deeds. 
—év adxqg: “In the fight,” closely connected with mpd Aapddvov 
Tetxéov.— 7. éw apdpdtepa: There was Corinthian blood on both 
sides. The Trojan side, represented by Glaukos, grandson of 
Bellerophon (see note on v. 67), happened to be the more satis- 
factory, and hence P. turns that outward, according to his rule, P. 
3, 88.—paxav tdpvew tédos: “ Decide the issue of battles.”—58, 
rov pev... Atpéos: The Corinthians were vassals of Agamemnon, 
Il. 2,570. Their leaders were not especially distinguished. Eu- 
chenor, the son of Polyidos, the Corinthian seer, chose death in 
battle rather than by disease, and fell by the hand of Paris, II. 13, 
663.—59. Kopilovres .. . etpyovres: Conative.—60, TAatKov: Glau- 
kos appears often enough in the ranks of the Trojans—a brave, 
but flighty fellow, Il. 6, 121 foll. (where he makes himself immor- 
tal by exchanging armor with Diomed, v. 236: ypicea yadkeior 
ExatopBor evveaBoiwy); 7,3; 12,102 (summoned by Sarpedon to 
help him), 309; 14, 426; 16, 472; 17, 140. — 61. Tleupavas: Pei- 
rene, a famous fountain in Akrokorinthos.—o¢erépov : See P. 4, 83. 
—marpos: “ Ancestor.”—62. Ba®vy: “Rich.” Comp. Badvmdouros. 
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’Er. y'. — 64, Ilayaoov: Homer says nothing of the Pegasos 
myth. P. follows local legends, which he seems everywhere to 
have studied carefully. Comp. N.7, 105, Avs KopivOos, with the 
commentators.—65. mptv ye: “ Until,” which the conjunction mpiy 
always means with the indic. O. 9, 61.— xpvodparuka: Of the 
whole headstall. —66. é& évetpov 8 aitixa qv trap: “Out of a 
dream there was forthwith reality,” the sober certainty of waking 
fact.—67. Aiodida: The genealogy is Aiolos—-Sisyphos—Glaukos-— 
Bellerophon—Hippolochos—Glaukos. P. drops, or seems to drop, 
Hippolochos. See I. 6, 144.—68. iAtpov: So v. 85: ddppaxor. 
Transl. “ charm.’ — 69. Aapatw... mwarpi: ‘“ Tamer-father,” Po- 
seidon, of whom Glaukos is the double.—vwwv: Anticipates rad- 
pov (rare). O. 8,59 is not parallel._apydevta: Black bulls are 
generally sacrificed to Poseidon, and the Scholiast is puzzled 
into explaining dpydevra as edOadyj Kai péyay, but in P. 4, 205 
red bulls are sacrificed to the same god, and P. was doubtless 
following local usage. 


Srp. 5.—71. nvdocovr: Of sleep at once sweet and deep. The 
word is used of Penelope’s slumber (Od. 4, 809), when she sees 
the vision of Athena, disguised as her sister, who addresses her: 
Evdes, LnveAdrmera . . .; just as Athena addresses Bellerophon. 
—72. ava 8 émadt(0)—dadyvéradro: Sudden change of subject.— 
8p9@ modi: Dat.of manner, though we tr. “to his feet, erect.” —75. 
Kotpavida: Polyidos the seer; see note on v. 59.—76. amd ketvou 
xpyovos: “ At his bidding,” viz. that of Polyidos. 


*Avt. &'.—80. Kedjoarto: Sc. ToAvdos. — dtav: Repraesentatio 
(mood of the original speech), common in repeating laws, ora- 
cles, and the like.—81. kapratmo8(a): A Delphic word for bull 
(Schol.). Oracles had a vocabulary of their own, which was wide 
open to parody.—Tatadyo: Comp. O. 1, 25: peyarberijs yatdo- 
xos Tloovedday.— 83. xovhav: Predicative, “as a light (little) 
thing” =@s koddov ru.—«tiow: Here=épyor, just as xrica is 
often =roijoa.— 84. kai 6 kaptepds: Even the strong Bellerophon 
had failed, and now was glad to use the mild remedy.—85. dp- 
paxov mpad: A variation of diArpor, v. 68.—yévur: Dissyllabic. 


'En. &.—86. évémwdua .. . &raev: “He played the weapon- 
play.” So N. 3,44: adéupe peyada épya.—87. “Apalovidwv: Comp. 
O. 8, 47: ’Apagovas evinmovs, where they are represented as favor- 
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ites of Apollo.—88. ai®épos uxpés: On the gender comp. O. 1, 
7: épnpas Ov aidépos. “ Chill,” on account of the height.—koATev : 
“Bosom of the ether,” with as much right as the “ deep bosom 
of the ocean.” Shakespeare’s “ bosom of the air,” R. and J. 11. 2 
(Cookesley).—épjpev: So with Hermann for épnywov.—90. Kipar- 
pav: In Homer (Il. 6, 179 foll.) the order is different. The king 
of Lykia bids him slay the Chimaira first (7 & dp’ env @ciov 
yévos ovd ayvOparav: | mpocbe Aéwv, OmiGev Sé Spdxov, péoon 
dé xiwapa), then he attacked the Solymoi, and finally slew 
(xarémepvey) the Amazons. Purposeful variation. — wtp mvéo- 
gav: 11.6,182: dewoy dmomveiovga tupos pévos aldopévoio. 
—Zodvpous: Not an anticlimax. The name of this mountain-folk 
of Lykia was enough, according to Homer, Il. 6,185: xapriorny 
57 THy ye paxyny Paro Sipeva avdpov.—91. Stacwmdcopat: cwr- for 
owwm- (Aeolic).—Ffot: Dependent on the verbal element in pépor. 
—popov: He fell from his winged steed when attempting to fly 
to heaven, and was crippled. Homer says of him simply, Il. 6, 201: 
7 Tot 6 Kam tediov TO AAjLov olos GAGTo | Oy Oupoy Karédov, marov 
avOparey dd\ecivov.—92, Sékovtar: Not historical present, “ are his 
shelter.” 


Srp. €.—93. éué F edSiv axdvtev, xré.: The poet checks himself 
again. He has darts enough (cf. O. 2,91: modda pou tm dykadvos 
Behn), but he has a definite aim (O. 2, 98: éreye viv oxom@ TdEov), 
and would not speed too many darts beside the mark (P. 1, 44: 
dyavos ¢€w). The figures grow out of rofdrav . . . orpatov.—95. 
7a wodha B.: “ These many,” ‘all these.”—Kaprivew xepoiv: “To 
speed with all the vigor of my two hands.” Notice the dual 
noun yepow, sorare inP. See O.6,45. But such duals crop out 
even in post-classic Greek, where the dual is practically dead.—96. 
yap: Accounts for ra woAXa BéAea. P. was evidently embarrassed 
by the instructions he had received, and took care to distribute 
the masses by taking up the victor in the first part and the victor’s 
dparpia, the Oligaithidai, in the third.—97. éBav: O. 9, 89: 7AGor | 
tysaopos, N. 4, 78: Kapv& érotpos €Bav.—98. “Io8p0t: The poet is 
often spoken of as being present at the scene of the victory, so 
that it is not necessary to supply ra for what follows. WN. 9, 43; 
P.1, 79. So Mezger, with whom I read ravpo y éer.—a6pd(a) : 
He cannot go into details—99, €Eopxos: ‘“ Under oath.” @. is a 
peculiar word (¢f0pxos idiws, says the old Schol.), but that is 
no reason for changing it into an unnatural é£opxos (‘“ six-times 
sworn”) with Christ. — émwéooerat: “Will add confirmation.” — 
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éEnxovtax.: With ddvyAwooos, which involves speaking, “ with 
its sixty-fold sweet messages.” They had overcome sixty times, 
thirty times in each of the two places, unless é€. is merely a 
round number.—100, a8vyAwooos: Notice the short v before yA. 


Avr. €'.—102. 48 mapoe: The only Olympian victories scored 
were those mentioned in the beginning.—103. tér(€): When the 
time comes.—105. Satpwv yevebAvos: See v. 28.—é€pmor: We should 
say “ have free course.” On the opt. see O. 1, 115.—106. "EvvaNio: 
Supposed to refer to a family cult. A mere guess.—107. avdo- 
owv: Looks very much like dvdocey, a gloss to dva&. Bergk reads 
*Apkaor (Bdooas). Still we may comp. Homer’s avadédpope mérpn. 
This king-altar might look as if it were leaping into the air, on 
account of its commanding position on Mt. Lykaion, from which 
almost all the Peloponnesos was visible. See Paus. 8, 38, 5.— 
108. Avkatov: Sc. Avds. 


°Er. ¢'.—109. Ilé\dava: In Achaia, O. 7, 86.—2Zixvev: N. 9, 1. 
— Méyap(a): O. 7, 86.— AiaxiSav ... GAovos: Aigina, O. 7, 86.— 
110. "EXevois: O, 9, 106.— Avapa Mapabdv: O. 9, 95.—111. rat 
@ tm Airvas: At Aitna and Syracuse.—112. EwBora: The names 
of the games at the different localities are given as follows: At 
Argos, Heraia or Hekatombaia; at Thebes, Herakleia and Iolaia; 
at Pellene, Diia, Hermaia, Theoxenia; at Sikyon, Pythia; at Me- 
gara, Diokleia, Pythia, Nemea, and Alkathooia; in Aigina, Aia- 
keia, Heraia, Delphinia, or Hydrophoria; at Eleusis, Eleusinia, 
Demetria; at Marathon, Herakleia; at Aitna, Nemea; at Syra- 
cuse, Isthmia, as at Corinth; in Euboia, Geraistia (in honor of 
Poseidon ), Amarynthia (in honor of Artemis), Basileia.— 113. 
pacoov 7% ws idéyev: First appearance of this construction. 
“Stretching beyond the reach of sight.”—114. éva =a’ aye: 
“Up!” The poet addresses himself.— éxvetoar: Imperative 
infin. “Swim out” of this sea of victories, which is to P. a 
sea of troubles, even if they are sweet troubles (O. 1, 19).—115. 
Zed réder(e): Comp. P. 1,67: Zed réXev’. The special cult is sup- 
posed to have been brought from Corinth to her daughter, Syr- 
acuse, and thence to Aitna.—ai8o 8i8o0.: Moderation is needed in 
this flood of prosperity. The poem closes with a wish for singer 
and for victor, as does 0.1. The poet wishes for himself a happy 
discharge of his perplexing task (ekvedoav), for the victor the en- 
joyment of the fruits of his victory, which can only be assured 
by aidas. 


OLYMPIA XIV. 


ORCHOMENOS, in Boeotia, was a very ancient city, the home of 
the famous Minyai (v. 4), where the Charites were worshipped 
from the earliest times. The poem, as we have it, contains 
_ scarcely more than an invocation and exaltation of the Charites, 
and an announcement of the Olympian victory of the boy Asopi- 
chos, who won the single-dash foot-race, Ol. 76 (476 B.c.). This 
victory Echo is bidden report to the father of Asopichos, who is 
now in the abode of Persephone. While the poem closes well, 
the massive structure of the strophe gives the piece the effect of 
a torso. 


The song is supposed to have been sung in a procession 
(xodha BiBayra, v. 17) to the temple of the Charites for the dedi- 
cation of the wreath. 

The metres are logaoedic. The mood is said by the poet 
himself to be Lydian (v.17). The soft Lydian measure was es- 
pecially suited to boys’ voices (mpémet tn rv maidy ndukia, Aris- 
tot. Pol., end, p. 13842 6 32), and was in favorite use for prayers 
and plaints, and consequently well adapted to the close of the 
poem, in which the dead father of the victor is mentioned. 

Poets have admired the ode greatly—while editors have com- 
plained of its difficulties. 


Srp. a.—1. Kadgiotwv: On this Kephisos, see Strabo 405. 407. 
It was a common river-name, and is found in Attika, Salamis, 
Sikyon, Skyros, Argolis.—Aayotou aire: Bergk writes raire for 
aire of the MSS., which Mommsen defends, -a in Aaxoioa 
being shortened, as often in dactylic poetry. The Pindaric pas- 
sages cited by Mommsen (P. 5,72, and 8, 96) have been emended, 
the latter with good warrant. Bdéckh reads Aayotcay. On the 
lot (Adyos), comp. O. 7, 58.—kaANirwdov: On account of the pas- 
turage. Comp. the praise.of the Attic Kephisos in Sophokles, 
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O. C. 668: evimmov, E€ve, xré.. and 677: etvimmov, evradov. — 3B. 
Aurapas: A. is used of Thebes, P. 2,3. Elsewhere of Athens, N. 4, 
17; I. 2,20; and in the famous fragment IV. 4: 4 rai Acwapat 
kal loorépavot Kat doidipot, | “EAAddos Epevopa, kAewal "APava, Sa- 
poviov mrodiebpov.—4. ‘Opxopevod: Mommsen has ’Epxopevod, the 
local form, after Cavedoni. The change is advocated by van 
Herwerden also.—Muvvav: Minyas was the son of Poseidon and 
Kallirrhoé. His descendants, the Minyans, were the Vikings of 
Greek legend. — 5. ta te tepmva Kat | Ta yAuKe(a): re... Kai is 
usually employed to couple opposites or complements, as Momm- 
sen notes. If ro repmvdv is the transient diversion (Schmidt, 
Synonym.), and ro yAvxv the immanent sweetness, there would be 
enough difference to justify the combination.—6, averar: So Kay- 
ser for yiverar.—Bpotois: “For,” only incidentally “by.” The 
Schol. correctly yiverat kat cupBaiver. — 7. gopds: “Skilled in 
song.” See O. 1, 9. 116.—ayAads: Of victory, which is often rep- 
resented as sheen (comp. O. 13,5: dyAadxoupoy, 14: dydaiav), and 
Aglaia is one of the Graces.—8. ayvav: To avoid the hiatus Kay- 
ser reads cepvay. Cf. fr. VI. 1: cepvay Xapirov péAnua teprvor, 
and Eur. Hel. 184: ceywvai Xdpires. They are, however, called 
dyvai by Sappho and Alkaios.—Xapirev arep: See P. 2, 42.—9. 
ovdé .. . Koipavéorotw x-—ovde Kolpavéotow ote Yyopovs ove Satras. 
The first neg. omitted. See O. 11 (10), 17. «x.=6draxocpodcr 
(Schol.), “consent to be the lords” (Kkoopiropes ). — Tartar: 
Mommeen inclines to rasa, a theoretical fem. form. Cf. O. 13, 
7: Alka Kat 6potpodpos Eipnva tapiat mdovrov, and Eur. Med. 
1415: wo\dOv Tapias Zeds €v Odvpr@. Even in prose, Isok, 11, 
13: rév buBpov Kal Tdv adiypaev 6 Zeds Tapias eoriv.—l0, Oépevar 
.-- Opdvovs: Leop. Schmidt suspects the statement of the Schol. 
that the thrones of the Muses were placed at the right hand of 
Apollo in Delphi.—12. d&évaov... Tisdv: d. is more poetic as a 
proleptic adj. than as an adverb. Kadiova vdara calls up the 
image of dSara devdovra. The honor of Zeus is “as a river.” 


Srp. B’.—18. wétw’ ’Aydata: Aglaia was especially the mistress 
of victory (see v. 7), as Thaleia presided especially over feasts 
(k@por). The three Graces were first fixed by Hesiod, Theog. 
909: "AyNainy tre kai Eppoctryny Oadrinu T eparewny.—l4. 
uryotuodte ... épacivodwe: As one might shift from drew to 
epav, the weaker to the stronger. Toying with synonyms was 
not impossible for P.—®e@v kpatiorov: Zeus was the father, Eury- 
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nome, an Okeanid, the mother, acc. to Hesiod (Theog. 907).— 
15. éwakootre viv: So Bergk and Mommsen (for eémaxoou viv of 
the MSS.) from a supposed émpxoéo, not an attractive formation. 
Other conjectures are: émaxoo. raviv, Herm., Dissen, but we 
must have imperative or optative; émdxoos yeved, Herm., B6ckh, 
Schneidewin. —17. kotda BiBavta: So Hom. II. 13, 158: xodda 
moot mpoBiBas.—Acwmyov: Diminutive from ’Acwmds. — Avdo 
.-.év tpémoa: Mommsen recognizes a kind of éy da dvoiv, to 
which figure P., indeed, comes nearer than does any other Greek 
poet, but rpdm@ is “ the tune,” and pedéras is the verse. “ With 
Lydian tune and meditated lays.” ey, of the flute, O.5,19; 7, 
12; N. 3,79; of the cithern, P. 2, 69; I. 4 (5), 27.18. €podov: 
See O. 7, 13: xaréBav.—19. Mwvea: Aeolic accentuation, as in 
Kvxveca, 0.10 (11),17. Orchomenos is so called to distinguish it 
from the Arkadian city of the same name.—20. ev Féxati: Thaleia, 
not because she is kopuvdaia generally, but because this is the cé- 
pos, of which she has special charge.—21. éA0é, Faxot: Ahrens 
writes 2v6’, metri causa. With the passage comp. O. 8, 81, 
where ’AyyeAia, a daughter of Hermes, is supposed to discharge 
the same office. Echo belongs to the Orchomenian sphere, 
by reason of her passion for Narkissos, son of Kephisos. — 22. 
Knred8apov: Father of Asopichos.—d¢dp’ i8ote(a): F lost.—vidv... 
drt: Prolepsis for dru... vids. Comp. P. 9, 121.—20. xéAmous tap’ 
evddEous: So Bergk for eddd£ou0. On mapa, see O. 1, 21.—24. éore- 
ddvwce: The middle (O. 7, 15), though natural, is not necessary. 
xairay represents € atrdv. So P. 10, 40: képuas avadnoavtes.— 
mrepoiou: Cf. P. 9,125: modda dé mpdcbev mrepa d€éEato Nikas. 
Wreaths are wings, because they bear the champion aloft, émaei- 
povte (O. 9, 20). 





PHILOKTETES. (After a gem.) 


PYTHIA I. 


THE victory commemorated in this poem was gained Pyth. 29, 
i.e. Ol. 76,3 (474 B.c.). Hieron had himself proclaimed as a cit- 
izen of Aitna in order to please the city founded by him, OI. 76, 
1 (476 B.c.), to take the place of Katana. In the same year he 
had gained a victory over the Etruscans off Cumae, thus crown- 
ing the glory of the battle of Himera. The great eruption of 
Aitna, which began Ol. 75,2 (479 B.c.), and continued several 
years, figures largely in this poem, which has been much ad-. 
mired and often imitated, notably by Gray in his “ Progress of 
Poesy.” 

Pindar’s poems are constellations. There are figures as in the 
heavens, a belt, a plough, a chair, a serpent, a flight of doves, but 
around them clusters much else. The Phorminx is the name of 
the constellation called the first Pythian. In the first part of the 
poem the lyre is the organ of harmony, in the second the organ 
of praise. In the first part everything is plain. Apollo and the 
Muses are to the Greek the authors of all harmony, artistic, po- 
litical, social, spiritual. The lyre, as the instrument of Apollo, is 
the symbol of the reign of harmony over the wide domain of 
Zeus. Everything that owes allegiance to Zeus obeys his son 
Apollo, obeys the quivering of the lyre’s strings. So the foot- 
step of the dancer, the voice of the singer. Even the thunder- 
bolt, the weapon of Zeus, is quenched, the bird of Zeus slumbers, 
the wild son of Zeus, violent Ares, sleeps a deep sleep. This is 
the art of the son of Leto and the deep-bosomed Muses (vv. 
1-12). 

All those that Zeus hath claimed as his own are ruled by har- 
mony. Not so those that he loves not. When they hear the 
sound of the Pierides, they strive to flee along the solid earth 
and the restless main. So he who now lies in dread Tartaros, 
enemy of the gods, Typhon, reared in the famed Kilikian cave. 
His hairy breasts are pinched by the high sea-shores of Kymé 
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and Sicily, and Aitna’s heaven-mounting column pinions him— 
Aitna, nurse of keen snow, from whose inmost recesses belch 
purest streams of unapproachable fire, rivers that roll sparkling 
smoke by day, while purple flame by night bears in its whirl 
masses of stone down to the surface of the deep, plashing. These 
jets of fire are upflung by yon monster. Terrible are they—a 
marvel to behold, a marvel even to hear from those that have be- 
held. Such a creature is that which hes bound by peak and 
plain, while his back is goaded by his craggy couch (vv. 13-28). 

May we not be of those thou lovest not, may we find favor in 
thy sight, O Zeus, lord of Aitna’s mount—-the forehead of this 
fruitful land, whose namesake neighbor city the famed founder 
glorified when the herald proclaimed her in the Pythian course 
by reason of Hieron’s noble victory with the chariot. As men 
who go on shipboard count as the first blessing a favoring wind, 
an omen of a happy return, so we count from this concurrence 
that the city will henceforth be renowned for wreaths of victory 
and chariots, her name be named mid banquet-songs, Lykian 
and Delian lord, thou that lovest the Kastalian fount of Parnasos, 
make this purpose good, make the land a land of men (vv. 29- 
40). 

So far Apollo and the Muses dominate—dominate as the in- 
terpreters of Zeus. Now Zeus himself comes forward. Apollo 
is mentioned no more, but the prayer to him, v. 40, is matched 
by a prayer to the Muse in v. 57. 

Zeus, Apollo, the Muses, have now led us up to the praise of 
Hieron. The achievements of mortals are all due to the gods, 
Men are bards; are valiant and eloquent through them (v. 41); 
and so, through them, Hieron has the virtues of his high posi- 
tion, and all the so-called counsels addressed to him are merely 
indications of what he is, or thinks he is, or tries to be. In 
praising his hero Pindar picks out first the quality that had re- 
cently distinguished him, and this success was won 6edv Tahapas 
(v.48). The future lacks nothing but forgetfulness of toils and 
pains. Greater prosperity, greater wealth, it cannot give. It can 
only administer (ovr, v.46). When the forgetfulness of the bitter 
past comes, then the memory of all the glorious achievements of 
war, with all its proud wealth, will return. May our hero, like 
Philoktetes of old (v. 50), have a god to be his friend and bene- 
factor. But the song is not for Hieron alone. His son, Deino- 
menes (v. 57), shares the joy in the victory of his sire; his son is 
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king of the city Aitna, which Hieron built for him, founding it 
with god-sent freedom in the laws of Doric stock, after the prin- 
ciples of Doric harmony (v. 65). May this harmony between 
people and princes abide, and may father pass to son the keynote 
of concordant peace (v. 79)—peace within and peace from bar- 
baric foes without. Zeus keep the Phoenician and the Tyrrhe- 
nian battle-shouts at home, now that they have seen the fell 
destruction of their ships, the punishment of their insolence, be- 
fore Kymé—that weight that rests upon Typhon’s breast. For 
what Salamis to Athens, what Plataia to Sparta, that to the 
sons of Deinomenes is the day of Himera (v. 80). 

But brevity is best. Twist the strands tight. Less, then, will 
be the blame, for surfeit dulleth the edge of expectation. Others’ 
blessings and advantages are a hateful hearing; yet envy is better 
than pity. Hold, Hieron, to thy high career. Still guide the 
people with a just helm. Still be thy word forged on the anvil of 
truth. No sparkle of dross that flieth past is without its weight, 
coming from thee. Steward of many things thou art. Faithful 
witnesses there are many for right and wrong. Firm abide in 
generous temper. Wax not weary in expenditure. Let thy sail 
belly to the wind. Let no juggling gains lure thee. After mor- 
tals liveth fame alone as it revealeth the lives of the departed to 
speakers and to singers. Kroisos’ generous kindliness perisheth 
not. The cruel soul of Phalaris—brazen-bull-burner—is whelmed 
by hating bruit; no harps beneath the roof-tree receive him to 
soft fellowship with warbling boys. Good fortune is first; then 
good fame. Whoso hath chanced on both and made both his 
own hath received the highest crown (vv. 81-100). 


The mood is Dorian, the rhythms dactylo-epitrite. 

Of the five triads, the first two deal with harmony; the third 
and the fourth have to do with Hieron’s work as a founder, his 
work as a watrior, with the sweet music of a concordant state, 
the sweet silence from the barbaric cry, have to do with Aitna 
and Himera. The last triad avoids the weariness of praise by 
disguising it under sage counsel, with the intimation that Hieron 
has not only been prosperous, but has gained the fair voices of 
the world. 


Srp. a.—1. Xpvoéa poppry—: Cf. Hes. Scut. Hercl. 203: ipepdev 
KiOdpite Ards Kai Anrods vids | xypucein pPoppryyst, N. 5, 24: 
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poppucyy ‘Arddov éexrdyooooy xpucé@ TAAKTP®@ SioKer. 
—tomdoxapov: Cf. O. 6,30: maida FidrAokov. Our violet is the 
tov péAav of the Greeks, and “ black” is the nearest translation of 
to-. — 2. oivbukov...«téavov: “Joint possession.” — Bdo1s: The 
dancer’s foot listens and obeys the throb of the cithern.—3. 
aovsoi: The singers of the chorus. — 4. mpoowtov: “ Preludes.” 
—apBohas Tevxns = dvaBodds mo, dvaBddAy. Cf. Od. 1, 155: 7 
Tot 6 popuifay dveBddXeTo kadov deideww.—éAeALopéva: “ Quiv- 
ering.” O.9, 14: doppyy eAeAi~ov. —5. aixparav kepavvdv: ai. 
better as a subst. than as an adjective. x. is personified, “ spear- 
wielder Thunderbolt.”—6. aevaov mupds: So dvOeua ypucod (O. 2, 
79).—ava oxartw Aids: The eagle on the sceptre of Zeus is a 
familiar figure. Comp. So. fr. 766: 6 oxnmroBdpav alerts kiov 
Aids.—o@xetav: Of the inherent quality. See note on O. 12, 3. 
Contrasting epithet to heighten yaddéars. 


*Ayt. a’.—7. apxos oiwvav: Cf, O. 13, 21: olavav Baoiéa. — 8. 
aykvAo kpati: Od. 19, 5388: ailerds aykvudoxeiAns.—kvdoowv: This 
is a deep sleep with fair visions, See O. 13, 71.—9. typdv vartov : 
The feathers rise and fall like waves on the back of the sleep- 
ing bird in response to his breathing.—10. furator: 6. often of 
winds and waves. So P.4,195: kuydroy pirds avépov Te.—kaTa- 
oxdpevos — xatexdpevos. There is no aor. feeling. Cf. Od. 11, 
334: kpdnOuo & goxovro, and the commentators on Plat. Phaidr. 
238 D, 244 E.—Biaras”Apys: To match aiyparay cepavvoy above. 
—11. iaiva: With dupor, O. 7,43. “Lets his heart ( himself) 
dissolve in deep repose.”—12. «ja: Comp. O. 1, 112; 2, 91; 9, 
5-12; I.4 (5), 46 for the same metaphor.—apdi: With the pecul- 
iar poetic use, rather adverbial than prepositional. ‘“ With the 
environment of art,’ “by virtue of.” So P. 8, 34: eua dudi 
paxava.—Babvxddrrov: Like Babifwvos, of stately and modest 
beauty. The deep girdle and the deep folds might be due to 
amplitude or to dignity, or both. ®a@vcoAros of Mother Earth, 
Bs 95401: 


Er. a’.—13. twedtdnxe: Emotional perfect = pres., though on 
the theory that dios means “own,” wr. = “hath made his own.” 
—<atvfovrat: On the concord, see O. 2,92; O. 10 (11), 938. The 
neuter doca conjures up strange shapes.—Bodv: Of music. O. 3, 
8; P. 10,39; N.5, 38.—14. yav: duamdkeroy with movroy throws 
up as a complementary color orepedy, “solid,” with yay. For 
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dwaipdkeror, “ furious,” “ restless,” see Il. 6, 179, where it is used 
of the Chimaira. The sea is the favorite haunt of monsters.— 
kat(é): On x. with the second member, see O. 9, 94.—15. aivg 
Taptépw: So Ioduos is fem.in P. O.8,49; N.5,37; I.1, 32.— 
16. Tudes: See IL. 2,782, where his bed is said to be eiv "Apipors, 
which is in Kilikia. Cf Aisch. P. V. 351: rov ynyevn re Kede- 
ki@y oikntopa...é€katoykdpavoy...Tvpéova. In this passage, 
too long to quote entire, Prometheus prophesies the eruption in 
language that seems to be a reflex of Pindar’s description,—17. 
Kudtixvov... avtpov: P. 8, 16: Tudas Kicé.—trodvavupov = rodv- 
OptrAnrov.—18. txép Kipas: Behind and above—not immediately 
over. The whole region is volcanic. Ischia, the ancient Pithe- 
kussa, where Hieron established a colony, was rudely shaken by 
an earthquake in 1880, almost destroyed in 1883.—19. kiwv... 
ovpavia: Aisch. P. V. 349: kiov otpavod te kal xOovds | dpow 
€peiOwv.—20. Taveres... TUyva: 7. is adjective enough to take 
an adverb.—tieyjva: Kithairon is yovorpddos, Eur. Phoen. 803. 


Srp. B’.—21. épevyovrar pév... motrapot 8(€): Aisch. P. V. 367: 
expaynoovrai more | TOTapol mupds.—4yvoratar: The commenta- 
tors see in this epithet Pythagorean reverence of fire. The rever- 
ence of fire is Indo-European. For yey... dé, see O. 11 (10), 8.— 
22. wayai> motapot...Kkpovvovs: All carefully used. mayai, “ well 
up,” worapoi, “roll,” xpovyoi are “shot up” in jets.—apéparow 
--. ev Sppvartow: Cf. O. 1, 2: vuxri ... ev dpépa. — 24. Babetar : 
Measured from the top of the mountain. ‘Far below.”—ovv a- 
tayw: Effective position.—25. “Agatorove: This personification 
was not so vivid to the Greek as it is to us. See note on P. 3, 
39.—26. tépas ... Savpdorov mpoordéo0ar: For the inf., comp. I. 3 
(4), 68: dvoros pev idéoOa. Gada idéo6a is a common Homeric 
phrase.—Oatpa S€ kai wapedvrwv Gxotoar: Kai is naturally “ even,” 
and goes with dkotoa. ‘It is a marvel of marvels to see, a mar- 
vel even to hear.” This makes rpooidéoda refer to the Pr, 
the dxovoa to the odty mardym. So Schneidewin. sapedyrav 
(for which we have the variant zapidvrwy) is genitive absolute 
without a subject, ‘when men are present.” P. uses the con- 
struction somewhat charily (see note on O. 138, 15), and Cobet’s 
map iddvrwr, “to hear of from those who have seen,” would be 
seductive in prose. P. does not happen to use zapda thus. 


Avr. B’.—27. olov: Exclamatory, O. 1, 16.—28. orpwpvd: The 
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bed of the monster is aiva Tdprapos, v. 15.—29, etn, Zed, tiv etn: 
Asyndeton is common and natural in prayers (see O.1, 115), and 
so is the suppression of the dative (jpiv).— 30. pérwmov: The 
mountain rises from the plain as the forehead from the face. 
The transfer of the designations of parts of the body to objects 
in nature is so common as not to need illustration. Whatever 
original personifying power this transfer may have had seems to 
have faded out in Greek poetry (Hense, Adolf Berger).—tot ... 
érrovupiav: Cf. O.10 (11), 86: émavupiay xdpw | vikas ayepaxov. 
—32. IIv6idd0s & év Spdpw: Dissen compares O. 1,94: ray “OAupmua- 
dav év Spdpors, but there ray ’O. depends on kdéos.—avéeutre : “ Pro- 
claimed.”’—wrép: ‘“ By reason of.” —KaddAwixov | dppaoi: P. 11,46: 
ev dppace KadXivikot. 


°Er. B’.—33. vavorpopyrots: “Seafaring.”. P. refers to a belief 
of the craft. In this case a good beginning makes a good end- 
ing.—34, és wAdov... otpov: Connected by the rhythm.—éoukéra : 
“Likelihoods” for “likelihood” Cf. O. 1,52: dopa, P. 2, 81: 
dduvata, P. 4, 247: paxpa.—35. tvxetv: In Thukyd. also the reg- 
ular construction of eikds is the aor. inf., never the fut. 1, 81,6: 
eikos “AOnvaiovs ... pyre... SovAcdoa pyre katamAaynva. So 1, 
121, 2; 2,11, 8; 3, 10,6, al—é 8 Adyos: “ This (faithful) saying.” 
—36. Tavrats émi Evvtuxiats: “ With this good fortune to rest on.” 
—8déav: “ Belief.”—37. Nourdv: So Aowroy aiei, P. 4, 257.—vw = 
ToAw.—s38. aviv evpovors O.: “’Mid tuneful revels.”—39. Avx«ue: 
So Hor. Od. 3, 4,61: Delius et Patareus Apollo, Patara being 
in Lykia. In solemn invocations the gods are appealed to by 
names which remind them of their favorite abodes. — Addov’ 
évacowv: The participle here and in $tAéev is almost substantive. 
For the elision of Addo’, see O. 13, 35.—40. edrjoats: “ Deign.” 
P. uses BovAovat but once (fr. VIII. 1). Attic distinctions do 
not always apply to the earlier period, but be it noted that 
eOéhw or Oéd@ is the higher word; hence regularly Oeod OéXovrTos. 
—raita: The implied wishes and hopes.—vé@: Local dative, the 
range of which is narrower even in poetry than is commonly 
supposed.—evavdpov: rifguev must be understood with this as 
well as with vd. A slight zeugma, r. being there “put” or 
“take,” and here “make.” Herm. reads evavdpodr. 


Srp. y.—41. payavat: Sc. efor, “ways and means.”—dperats : 
“ Achievements.”—42. cogot: Specifically of poets. Cf. 0.1, 9; 
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P. 1,12; N.7, 23. P.is thinking of his class in cooi, the Barat 
and mepiykoooo being put in another by the force of re.— 
meptyAkwooot: Supposed to refer to the rhetorical school of Ko- 
rax, who began his career under Hieron. See O. 2, 96.—€piv: 
Gnomic aorist. P. identifies vos with deds. See O. 9, 107. 111. 
—44, ph... Badetv: AAmoua takes-y7 as involving wish; Bade 
may be fut. (cf. P. 10, 55) or aor. (N. 4, 92). The negative favors 
the aor. (u7 Baro). P. 4, 243 the neg. ov«ér: indicates the read- 
ing mpaéeoOa.—xadkordpgov: N.7, 71: dropvi@ py Téppa mpoBas 
ixovO Ste xadkomwapaov dpaa Goa ydoooay. The tongue, 
which P. handles boldly, is the missile here also. Being a 
javelin, it is forged, v. 86. See O. 6, 82.—déceir(e): The ellipsis 
(@oel tis Bador) is hardly felt. Cf O. 6, 2: as édre.—aya@vos... 
éw: “ Outside of the lists,” so as not to count.—raddpa: See 
P. 3, 57.—45. apevtoao@(ar): “Surpass.” Cf. P. 6, end.—avrious: 
Supposed to refer to Simonides and Bakchylides. It is con- 
jectured that there was to be a contest of poets.—46. ei yap... 
ev8vvor: A wish that runs over into a condition. See O.1, 108. 
—6 was xpdvos: All time to come, 0.6,56; N.1,69.—ottw: “As 
heretofore.”—ev6vvor: Cf. N. 2,7: evOvroumos aiov. The nautical 
image was still in the poet’s eye. Of. v. 34 and O. 13, 28: Zevo- 
davtos eVOvve Saipovos otpov.— kapdtav & érikaow: Victory 
brings serenity (O. 1,98); breathing space (O. 8,7); tranquillity 
(N. 9,44). Hieron suffered with the stone.—Tapdoyor: See O. 1, 
39. 


Avr. y'.—48. avix’: “What time.” P.’s usage does not mili- 
tate against the rule, nvixa : 6re :: kaipds: xypdvos. See O. 7,35; 9, 
33.—evptoxovto: “ Gained” in the usu. sense of the middle of this 
verb. So P.3,111. The active “find” can be used in similar _ 
connections (so P. 2, 64, and elsewhere), and, in fact, the active, — 
being the general, is often used where the particular middle 
might be expected. The plural of Hieron and his brothers.— 
Tiwdv: tyun IS something practical, and does not correspond to 
“honor” pure and simple. — 49. dpémer: Active, O. 1,13; P.1, 
49; P. 4,130; P. 6, 48; fr. XI. 72, Middle, N. 2, 9; fr. TX: 1, 6; 
fr. IX. 2, 1. The active is colder. —50. ayépwxov: O. 10 (11), 
87: vikas ayepoxov. a. only of persons in Homer, who does not 
use it in the same sense acc. to the lexicographers. To P. the 
word must have carried with it the yépas notion denied to it by 
modern etymologists. The booty gained at Himera was immense. 
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—viv ye pav: A statement that defies contradiction. Cf. v. 63. 
—-Pidoxty7a0: The type of a suffering hero. See the Philoktetes 
of Sophokles. ‘“ At that very time Syracuse contained the famous 
statue of the limping Philoktetes by Pythagoras of Rhegion, of 
which Pliny says that those who looked at it seemed to feel the 
pain (xxxiv. 59). Even if we hesitate to believe that the sculptor 
intended an allusion to Hieron, we may well suppose that Pindar’s 
comparison was suggested by the work of Pythagoras” (Jebb).— 
Tav...dikav: Notice the rare article with dikay, “ wise.” —51. éorpa- 
revOy: An aor. pass., where the middle would seem more natural. 
Cf. eropevOn. We can understand the passive of Philoktetes “ who 
was won to the war,” not so well of Hieron.—ovwv 8 avdyka: “ Un- 
der the pressure of necessity.” The comitative, personal character 
of ovy makes it a favorite preposition in poetry, keeps it out of 
model prose.— diAov: Predicate, “fawned him into a friend.” 
Rauchenstein’s px) diAoy is not Pindaric.—52. kat tis éov peyada- 
vwp: tis is referred to the proud citizens of Kymé (Cumae), who 
were forced to beg help from the tyrant. According to Eurip- 
ides, Odysseus and Diomed, according to Sophokles, Odysseus 
and Neoptolemos, were sent for Philoktetes. Odysseus was evi- 
dently not a favorite with P. (N. 7, 21; 8, 26), and peyaddvep 
may be a sneer.—petaBaoovras: So Kayser for the MS. perada- 
govras OY petra\Adooovras. Comp. O. 1, 42: peraBaca. Bockh 
gives perapeiBovras ( Hesych., Suid., Zonaras ); but while the 
present is admissible on general grounds (O. 13,59; P. 4, 106), 
we should not emend it into a text. perapetoovras would be 
nearer, but it has even less warrant than Wakefield’s peravdocoy- 
ras, a future formed on the aorist of vaiw (P. 5, 70: ev "Apyet 
€vaoaev Hpakdéos €xydvovs). 


En. y'.—538. to&étav: The bow of Philoktetes, being the chief 
thing, could not be left out. We are not to look for any corre- 
spondence to this in the history of Hieron.—54. ITIpudpovo wédw... 
mévouvs Aavaois: Chiastic not only in position, but also in sense. 
For the shifting stress on Ipudyoto and mévovs, see. O. 6, 5.—55. 
dobevet pev xpwti Baivev, dAAG porpidov Av: On the shift from par- 
ticiple to finite verb, see O, 1, 18.—56. eds: As one short sylla- 
ble, possibly as @és. Comp. Gguvacros, O€S@pos in Megaric in- 
scriptions (Cauer * 104, and G. Meyer, Gr. Gr. § 120). Schnei- 
dewin suggests Geds carp. dpOernp does not occur elsewhere. 
Comp. N. 1,14: Zeds ... katévevoey .. . Sixediay.. . 6pOacecr. 
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—57. xpovov... katpdv : With the usu. differentiation of “ time” 
and “season.” “To give the season” is “to give in season.”— 
58. Aewowéver: Hieron had appointed his son, Deinomenes, re- 
gent of Aitna (v. 60).—Kedadqoar: O. 1, 9.— 59. wowdv: “ Re- 
ward.” So in a good sense N. 1, 70; Aisch. Suppl. 626. The 
reward is the céAados.—60. Atrvas Baotdket: In Greek one is king 
of the Aitnaians, rather than king of Aitna. The gen. of the 
place has something of the iwre divino stamp. So of the old 
house of the Battiads, P. 4,2: Baowdje Kupavas. Cf. N. 9, 87. 


Srp. 5.—61. to: “For whom.” Deinomenes was succeeded 
by Chromios. See N. 9.—7éAw kelvav: x. seems to prove that 
the ode was sung, not at Aitna, but at Syracuse. — Geodpdtw viv 
éhevOepia: See O. 3, 7. — 62. “YAABos orabuas: There were three 
Doric tribes ‘YAX¢is, Taydvdo, and Avyaves. The Idudvdo and 
Avpaves were the descendants of Pamphylos and Dyman, sons of 
Aigimios. The Herakleidai did not belong to the Doric stock 
proper, and so are distinguished from the descendants of Aigi- 
mios, P. 5,72: “Hpaxdéos exyovor Aliyyutod re. Comp. also fr. I. 1, 
3: "YAAovu re kal Alyyuwod. So “YAAis ordOua and Aiyiprod treBpoi 
cover the ground of the Dorians, official and actual.—év vépots: 
Cf. O. 2, 83: Bovdais év dpOaicr ‘PadapyavOvos.—63. Kai pav: “ Ay, 
and I dare swear.” <A clear intimation, if such were needed, 
that the Herakleidai were not real Dorians. This does not make 
it necessary to change the MS. Aapteis, v. 65, to Awpiows. They 
all belonged to the Awpieds orparés, fr. I. 1, 4. — 64. vatovres: 
Though they dwell far from the old home of Aigimios, they 
are still a Awpis droixia, I. 6 (7), 12.—reOpoiow: See O. 6, 69.—65. 
géoxov: “They gat” (O. 2,10). The occupation of Amyklai was 
a memorable event in Doric annals. I. 6 (7), 14: @dov & ’Apv- 
kas AiyetSa. We must not forget nor yet exaggerate Pindar’s 
personal interest in all this as an Aigeid.—66. Aevkowodov: The 
Dioskuroi were buried at Therapnai, on the left bank of the Eu- 
rotas. The white color of the steeds of the Dioskuroi is fixed 
by the myth. So Cic, N. D.3,5,11: Tyndaridas ...canthe- 
riis albis... obviam venisse existimas? White horses be- 
longed to royalty, P. 4,117. White was not a favorite color for 
horses in Vergil’s time (Georg. 3, 82), but that does not concern 
us here. Even in the Apocalypse (19, 11) the K1ine or KinGs is 
mounted on a white horse. 
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"Apt. 0'.—67, Zed téder(e): Zeus, God of the Accomplishment, in 
whose hands are the issues of things. Comp. O. 13, 115,—aiel 8€: 
On 6é, after the vocative, see O.1, 36. The infinitive may be 
used in wish and entreaty, but did0: roiay for d€ rovavray would 
be more natural. Mommsen’s dds roiay for rovatray is based on 
the Scholiast’s mwapdcxov. tovavray aicay refers to the first line 
of the strophe, @eoduarm ody edevdepia. “Grant that the judg- 
ment of the world may with truth assign such a lot to citizens 
and kings.” —’Apéva: Amenas, or Amenanos, “the unsteady” 
(mod. Giudicello), a stream of varying volume, which flowed 
through the city of Aitna.—68. Staxpivew: Is used of legal de- 
cision, O. 8, 24; of marking off by metes and bounds, O. 10 
(11), 51. — Adyov: See O. 1, 28, where 6 dradijs Aoyos is kept 
apart from Bporév daris and dedardarpévor pidor. — 69. civ tor 
viv: “ With thy blessing.” — 70. vid 7 émureAXdpevos: The posi- 
tion favors the close connection with ody riv, “and with a son 
to whom he gives commands.” The regent who receives Hie- 
ron’s behests, being a son, may be expected to carry them out in 
his spirit.—yepaipwv: A significant concession to the new city, 
which at once becomes something heroic and divine; “ by pay- 
ing honor due.”—71. Atevopat vetoov: Asyndeton in prayer. 
&pepov: Proleptic. “In peace and quiet.’ — 72. ddpa... exy, 
instead of eyew, the temporal final sense of édpa being hardly 
felt. ¢yn is intr.—kar’ otxov: Hdt. 6,39: kar’ otxous efye.—6 Poin 
= Poenus, Carthaginian.—é Tupoavév 7 adadatés: This forcible 
form of expression, which is built on the same lines as Bia ‘Hpa- 
kréos, cOévos jutovey, is made still bolder by the participle idar, 
-as if 6 d\akdfwy Tupoavds had been written.—vavoicrovov ... mpd 
Kvupas: Best explained dru 7 UBpis 7 mpd Kipns vavolorovos eyéve- 
ro. There is no Pindaric warrant for the use of vBpus as “ loss,” 
“damage.” The reflection that their overweening insolence off 
Cumae had brought groans and lamentations to the ships (cf. P. 
2, 28) would silence their savage yell and keep them quiet at 
home. The Etruscans must have been especially prominent in 
this famous engagement: Diodoros does not mention the Phoe- 
nicians (Carthaginians) in his account (11, 51).— mpd Kvpas: . 
Brings up the image of the t8picrns already depicted (v. 18). 
Typhon symbolizes every form of violence, domestic (SixeAia) or 
foreign (Kvn). 





’Er. &'.—73. ota: See O. 1, 16.—apxe: Hieron. The dat. with 
L2 
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the aor. partic. is easy, as the aor. is the shorthand of the perf. 
—'74, Bade’: The middle is peculiar, as if the dAucia were an 
dykupa, as I. 5 (6), 13: BaddAer’ ayxvpay. —'75. “EAAGS’: Where 
Greek was spoken there was ‘EAAds. Here Magna Graecia is 
specially meant.—égéAkwv: The image of the sea-fight is half 
kept up.—apéopar, xré.: “From Salamis I shall try to get for my 
reward the favor of the Athenians,” i. e., when I desire reward 
from the Athenians I shall seek it by praising Salamis. P. climbs 
up to-Himera by parallels, as is his wont. See O. 1, init.—77. 
épéw: For the shift, see v.55. Boéckh’s éoéwy lightens the con- 
struction if we take it as a present, denied for classic times; but 
comp. Theogn. 492; Soph. O. C. 596.—mpé Kuatpavos payav: Knit 
together. mpd, “in front of,” “at the foot of.” The battle of Pla- 
taia is meant, where the Lacedaemonians distinguished them- 
selves especially.—78. tatov: Refers to Sadkapin (=r €v Sarapive 
paxn) and mpo KiOaipdvos paxyavy. Not simply “ where,” but “in 
and by which.”—79. etvSpov axtrdv: Cf. O. 12,19. mapa dé cay 
eVudpoy axray, ‘Iuépa, would not be unpoetic nor un-Pindaric.— 
‘Ipépa: Gen. of ‘Iuépas, the river. —tedéoais: Participle; dpéopa 
must be recalled. — 80. ap’ apeta: v. 12. — kapdvrev: Rather 
strange, so soon after kdépov, in view of P.’s rorkiAia, though the 
Greeks have not our dread of tautology. See P. 9, 124. » 


Srp. ¢.— 81. waipdv: Adverbial. “If thy utterance prove in 
season.” — 0¢yfaro: The poet to himself with a wish (O. 1, 
108). — wetpata ovvtavioas: “Twisting the strands of many 
things into a brief compass.” The contrast is éexreivew Adyor, 
Teivew, amoreivewy, extelvely, waxpay. See Intr. Ess. p. xliii (note), 82. 
—tmerar: “Is sure to follow.” Indic. apodosis, as I. 2, 83; 4 
(5), 14.— papos: O. 6,74. In moralizing passages the meta- 
phors follow in rapid succession—not so much mixing as over- 
lapping. A defence of P. in this regard that should flatten 
his language out so as to make the metaphor disappear would 
be worse than a confession of the worst.—amé ... édmidas: “ Sa- 
tiety with its gruesomeness dulls quick hopes.” aiayns, of doubt- 
ful etymology, is used of xépos again I. 3 (4), 2. The hopes speed 
to the end; the poet, by lingering, wearies, and not only so, but 
rouses resentment at the blessings of those whom he praises. 
This prepares the return to the praise of Hieron, which is 
couched in imperatives, a rhetorical form strangely misunder- 
‘stood to convey a real sermon.—84. agrav 8 axoa: “ What citi- 
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zens hear.” Citizens are naturally envious (O. 6, 7), and the 
good fortune of others is an ill-hearing, and oppresses their soul 
in secret. ‘ What is heard from citizens” has in its favor P. 11, 
28: KakoAdyor Sé modtrar.—85. Kpéeooav ... oiktippod Pldvos: Pro- 
verbial. Hdt. 3,52: péovéeoOat kpéocoyr €oti 7) oixreiperOar.—86. 
py mapier kaka: “ Hold to thy noble course.” apie: possibly sug- 
gested the following metaphor. Notice the large number of 
present imperatives, as in the rapaiveots of Isokrates ad Demoni- 
cum (1).—vopa... otpatov: P, 8, 98: EAevOépw ordre | rodw ravde 
kopife. Onorp. see O. 11 (10), 17.—arpevSet 5€ mpds Gkpove xadAneve 
yAéooav: This is counted as one of P.’s harsher metaphors, in 
spite of Cic. de Orat. 3, 30,121: non enim solum acuenda nobis 
neque procudenda lingua est. P. might have continued the 
figure just given, for the tongue may be considered a rudder 
(comp. P. 11,42 with James 3,4), but the vibrating tongue is to 
Pindar a javelin (comp. kjAa, Vv. 12), and in N. 7,71 he has dkov@ 
&re xadkordpaoy dpoa | doy yA@ooay. xddkeve grows out of 
vopa. The “true anvil” refers in all likelihood to the shaping 
of the arrow or javelin on a part of the anvil designed for that 
purpose. The figure is reflected in the next sentence. 


"Avr. €&. — 87. el Tt kal d.: Kai, “never so.”—apabiooe: P. is 
thinking of the sparks that fly from the anvil, sheer dross it may 
be (pAadpoy), but “surely you must know, coming from you, it 
rushes as a mighty mass.” If the figure is pressed, the moral 
is “ Hammer as little as possible,” but the figure is not to be 
pressed. dépera:, “is reported,” the common rendering, is too 
faint after mapadvooe. — 88. tapias: A higher word than 
“steward,” in Engl. Comp. O. 14, 9.—apdorépois: Is “ good and 
bad,” as @drepoy is “ worse.” —89. evavOet ... mappévov: “ Abide 
in the full flower of thy spirit.” Contrast to Phalaris.—90. etep 
wu dideis, cré.: Arguing on a basis of conceded facts.—éxodyv adeiav 
...«dvew: A good explanation of the idiom ed dxoverw.— py Kdpve 
Atav Samdvais: The Christian exhortation, ‘‘ Be not weary in well- 
doing,” is addressed to well-doers, and Hieron’s expenditure was 
doubtless liberal enough. It does not follow that he hoarded 
because he was qduAdpyupos. Of the virtue of generosity Kroisos 
was the model soon to be adduced.—92. ioriov dvendev: The sail 
(so as to be) breezeful, (so as) to belly with the breeze. Cf. I. 
2,39: odd€ more Eeviay | odpos eumvevoas iméaterN’ ioriov api 
tpareCav.— pq Sorwbys... Kképdera(wv): Referred by some to “ cour- 
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tier arts,” but it is better to keep the generosity side uppermost 
until we come to Kroisos. Tr. “juggling gains.” No mean sav- 
ing on the one hand, no grasping at unworthy gains on the other. 
The positive exhortation stands between the two negatives.— 
gikos: The commentators note P.’s familiarity. What other 
word was possible for a Greek gentleman ?—émv06pBpotrov: Sen- 
sitive as Hieron is to the voice of the world about hin, he is 
far from deaf to the acclaim of posterity. 


"Er. €'.—93. Garorxopévov ... dodois: Cf. N. 6,33: dmrorxyope- 
vav yap dvépwyv | dotdat kat Adyot ra Kadd oy Epy exopicar. 
—dtartav — Bioroy, which is the parallel, O. 2, 69.—pavvet—dzay- 
yédArer. — 94. Aoytous: Usually interpreted of prose-writers, the 
early logographers; but it may refer to panegyrists. Comp. not 
only N. 6, 33, just quoted, but the same ode, v. 51: wAareia rav- 
todev Noylotaty eEvtt mpdcoda | vacoy evikréa Tavde KoopEetv.— 
Kpoicov: A romantic figure, if one may say so, in Greek history, 
though, perhaps, Lydian influence has not been sufficiently em- 
phasized. That a Greek with such close relations to Delphi as 
Pindar bore should have given a niche to Kroisos is not strange. 
—4peta: “ Generosity,” as often.— 95. Tov 8 Tavpw xadkéw Kav- 
+Hpa: x. takes the dative of instrument by virtue of its transpar- 
ently verbal nature.—véov: Acc. of specification to yyAéa. The 
prose laws of position are not to be pressed. roy dé may well 
be “the other,’ and the rest in apposition.—tavpo xadkéw: A 
survival or revival of Moloch worship.—96. @ddapw: See In- 
trod. O. 2.—karéxer: Evil report weighs upon the memory of 
Phalaris as Aitna upon the body of Typhon, though karéyec may 
be used of a weight of glory, O.7,10: 6 & oABios by papa kar é- 
xovr dyabai.—97. vw... Koweviav... Sekovrat: x. is construed 
after the analogy of dé€w déxovra, which we have Eur. I. A. 
1181: ef 7 [sc. tpopacer] o eya kal matdes ai NeAetppévae | Se Ed- 
peOa SéEuv WW oe déEacba ypeov.—98. dapoiot: Depends on 
Kowa@viay.—99, Td Sé waleitv eb: We might expect the present, but 
the notion of achievement will serve. N. 1,32: ed te waOciv kai 
axovoat.—Sevtépa poip(a): So So. O. C. 145 speaks of wparns poi- 
pas. With the sentiment comp. I. 4,12: dvo d€ rou (was dwrov 
podva Troipaivovte Toy GAmvicroy evavOet civ CAB | Ei Tis ED TAT YXoV 
Adyov eadoy adxovon.—100. éykdpoy Kai EXy (auddrepa). The two 
verbs show a combination of luck and will. 
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Tuts victory, gained not at the Pythian games, but at the 
Theban Iolaia or Herakleia, is probably to be assigned to Ol. 
75,4 (477 B.c.), in which year Hieron had, by his interposition, 
saved the Epizephyrian Lokrians from a bloody war with Anax- 
ilas, tyrant of Rhegion. The poem, with its dissonances, echoes 
the discord of the times. Hieron was just then at enmity with 
his brother, Polyzelos, who had taken refuge with his connec- 
tion, Theron, the friend of Pindar, and a war was impending. 
The strain makes itself felt amid all the congratulation. 

It is a strange poem, one in which divination and sympathy 
can accomplish little. Only we must hold fast to the common- 
sense view that Pindar did not undertake to lecture Hieron. 


“Great Syracuse,” the poet says, “rearer of men and horses, I 
bring this lay from Thebes in honor of Hicron’s victory with the 
four-horse chariot, gained not without the favor of Artemis, god- 
dess of Ortygia, thus wreathed with glory. For Artemis and Her- 
mes, god of games, aid Hieron when he yokes his horses and calls 
on the God of the Trident. Other lords have other minstrels, 
other praises. Let Kinyras be praised by Kyprian voices, Kinyras 
beloved of Apollo, and minion of Aphrodite. Thou, Hieron, be- 
loved of Hermes and minion of Artemis, art praised by the voice 
of the virgin of Epizephyrian Lokris, to whose eye thy power 
hath given confidence. Grateful is she. Well hath she learned 
the lesson of Ixion, whose punishment, as he revolves on the 
winged wheel, says: Reward thy benefactor with kind requitals.” 

So far the opening (vv. 1-24). 

In P. 1 we had one form of vB8pis, sheer rebellion, typified by 
Typhon. MHere we have another typified by Ixion, base ingrati- 
tude. Typhon belonged from the beginning to those éca pi 
mepidnke Zevs (P. 1,13). Ixion was one of those who etpevéoor 
map Kpovidars yAukdy eidoy Bioroy (v. 25). Ixion was another, 
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but a worse, Tantalos. Tantalos sinned by making the celestial 
meat and drink common (0.1, 61). Ixion sinned by trying to 
pollute the celestial bed (v.34). Each was punished in the way 
in which he had sinned. Tantalos was reft of food and drink 
(note on O. 1,60). Ixion was whirled on his ofvn wheel, became 
his own iynx (comp. v. 40 with P.4, 214). Ixion’s sin was of a 
deeper dye, and so, while the son of Tantalos came to great 
honor (O. 1, 90), the son of Ixion became the parent of a mon- 
strous brood. 

This is the myth (vv. 25-48). 

It is, indeed, not a little remarkable that in every Hieronic ode 
there is a dark background—a Tantalos (O. 1), a Typhon (P. 1), 
an Ixion (P. 2),a Koronis (P.3)—and the commentators are not 
wrong in the Fight-with-the-Dragon attitude in which they have 
put Hieron. Who is aimed at under the figure of Ixion no one 
can tell. The guesses and the combinations of the commenta- 
tors are all idle. Hieron isa manner of Zeus. He was the Olym- 
pian of Sicily as Perikles was afterwards the Olympian of Athens, 
and the doom of Tantalos, the wheel of Ixion, the crushing load 
of Typhon, the swift destruction of Koronis, the lightning death 
of Asklepios were in store for his enemies, The Hieronic odes 
are Rembrandts, and we shall never know more. 

Passing over to the praise of Hieron, the poet emphasizes with 
unmistakable reduplication the power of God. “God decides 
the fate of hopes, God overtakes winged eagle and swift dolphin, 
humbles the proud, to others gives glory that waxes not old 
(v.52). This be my lay instead of the evil tales that Archilo- 
chos told of the Ixions of his time. Wealth paired with wisdom, 
under the blessing of Fortune—this is the highest theme of 
song” (v. 56). The key of the poem lies in this double 6eds. 
God is all-powerful to punish and to bless, and Hieron is his 
vicegerent. 

The praise of Hieron follows, his wealth, his honor. His cham- 
pion, Pindar, denies that he has ever had his superior in Greece, 
and boards the herald-ship all dight with flowers to proclaim 
his achievements—now in war, now in council; now on horse, 
and now afoot (vv. 57-66). But as we gaze, the herald-ship be- 
comes a merchant-ship (v. 67), and the song is the freight—a 
new song, which forms the stranger afterpiece of a poem already 
strange enough. This afterpiece is an exhortation to straight- 
forwardness. The Archilochian vein, against which Pindar pro- 
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tested semi-humorously before (v.55), stands out. The ape (v. 
72), the fox (v.78), the wolf (v. 84), are contrasts dramatically 
introduced, dramatically dismissed. ‘Let there be no preten- 
tiousness, no slyness, no roundabout hate. Straight-tonguedness 
is best in the rule of the one man, of the many, of the wise. 
Follow God’s leading, bear his yoke. Kick not against the 
pricks. There lies the only safety. May such men admit me 
to their friendship” (v. 96). 

The difficulty of the last part lies in the dramatic shiftings— 
the same difficulty that we encounter in comedy, and especially 
in satire. If there are not two persons, there are two voices. 
The poet pits the Alkavos Adyos and the “Aduxos Adyos against 
each other in the forum of his own conscience. The Aikavos Ad- 
yos speaks last and wins. 


A. Show thyself as thou art (v. 72). 

B. But the monkey, which is ever playing different parts, is 
a fair creature, ever a fair creature, in the eyes of chil- 
dren (v. 72). 

A. Yes, in the eyes of children, but not in the judgment of 
a Rhadamanthys, whose soul hath no delight in tricks 
(vv. 73-75). 

B. If the monkey finds no acceptance, what of foxy slander- 
ers? They are an evil, but an evil that cannot be mas- 
tered (vv. 76, 77). 

A. But what good comes of it to Mistress Vixen ? (v. 78). 

B. ‘‘ Why,” says Mistress Vixen, “I swim like a cork, I al- 
ways fall on my feet” (vv. 79, 80). 

A. But the citizen that hath the craft of a fox can have no 
weight in the state. He is as light as his cork. He 
cannot utter a word of power among the noble (vv. 81, 
82). 

B. Ay, but he wheedles and worms his way through. Flat- 
tery works on all (v. 82). 

A. I don’t share the confidence of your crafty models (v. 82). 

B. My own creed is: Love your friends. An enemy circum- 
vent on crooked paths, like a wolf (vv. 83, 84). 

A. Nay,nay. No monkey, no fox, no wolf. Straight speech 
is best in monarchy, democracy, or aristocracy. A 
straight course is best because it is in harmony with 
God, and there is no contending against God. Suc- 
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cess does not come from cunning or overreaching, from 
envious cabals. Bear God’s yoke. Kick not against 
the pricks. Men who are good, men with views like 
these, such are they whom I desire to live withal as 
friend with friend (vv. 86-96). 


The rhythms are Aiolian (logaoedic). The introduction occu- 
pies one triad, the myth one, the praise of Hieron one, the after- 
play one. 


Srp. a’.—1. Meyadoréd\ues & Lupdxooa: A similar position, O. 
8,1: parep & xpvooctepdveay déOdav *Odvpria, P. 8, 2: Aixas & 
weyiotorodt Ovyarep. Athens is called ai peyadomodes "APGvat 
(P. 7,1). The epithet is especially appropriate in the case of 
Syracuse, which, even in Hieron’s time, had a vast extent.— 
Balvrodepov: “That hauntest the thick of war.” The martial 
character of Syracuse is emphasized on account of the military 
movements then on foot. — 2. avipav twrev te: See O. 1, 62. — 
ovdapoxyappav: “ Fighting in iron-mail.’”” Here we seem to have 
xappn in the Homeric sense. So I. 5 (6), 27: yarkoydppay és 
moAepov, Where the notion of rejoicing would not be so tolerable 
as in P. 5,82: yadkoydppa E€évot. immoxdappas (O. 1, 23) is doubt- 
ful. See O. 9, 92.—3. Auwapav: Orig. “ gleaming,” then vaguely 
“bright,” “ brilliant,” “famous.” P. uses it of Thebes (fr. XI. 
58), Athens (N. 4, 18; I. 2, 20; fr. IV. 4), Orchomenos (O. 14, 4), 
Egypt (fr. IV. 9), Marathon (O. 13, 110). The wideness of its 
application takes away its force.—dépwv: Figuratively, as else- 
where podoy, P. 3, 68; eBay, N. 4, 74; 6,65. Comp. v. 68.—4. 
éXedtx8ov0s: Used P. 6, 50 of Poseidon; in Sophokles of Bacchos 
(Antig. 153).—5. év d xparéwv: Comp. P.11,46: ev dppacr kadXi- 
vixou.—b. Thravyéow: The wreaths send their light afar, like the 
mpoawrov tnravyés Of 0. 6,4. Only the light is figurative, as the 
gold is figurative, O. 8,1. Comp. O. 1, 23 and 94.—Oprvytav: 
See O. 6, 92.— 7. wotapias ... Aptépidos: Artemis, among her 
numerous functions, is a river-goddess, and in the Peloponnesos 
her worship is connected especially with the Kladeos and the 
Alpheios ("“Apreuis "AAderda). She has charge of rivers not only 
as a huntress, but as the representative of the Oriental Artemis. 
Pursued by Alpheios, she fled under the waters of the Ionian 
sea, and found rest by the fountain of Arethusa in Ortygia, where 
a temple was raised in her honor. Of course, Arethusa and Arte- 
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mis are one (comp. Telesilla, fr. 1: a0 ”Aprepis, @ Kdpat, | Pevyot- 
oa tov ’Addeov), but when Alpheios and Arethusa were united, 
Artemis, the virgin, and Arethusa were separated. Similar is 
the case of Kallisto. Comp. with this whole passage N. 1,1: 
dumvevpa oepvov ’Addeod, | kAewayv Svpakoocay Oddos ’Oprvyia, | 
déuviov "Apréuidos, | Addou kactyynta. Note also that the brother 
of Artemis appears in the corresponding sweep of the anti- 
strophe. — Gs ov« arep: O. 3, 26: Aarots immooda Ovyarnp, fr. V. 
2,2: immov €Aareipay. Hieron has a trinity of helpers, ’Aprepis 
motapia, ‘Epuns evay@vios, and KdvuTém@dos Toceddwy (fr. XI. 33, 
2), whose enmity was so fatal to Hippolytos, favorite though he 
was of Artemis.—8. xelvas: The preference for mares comes out 
distinctly in the famous description, So. El. 702. 734.—év xepot: 
Plastic. N.1,52: ev yepi... twacoar, instead of yepi rwaccer 
(instrum.).—rovktAaviovs: “ With broidered reins.” 


’Avr. a.— 9. éwt: With ri€qor. For sing. comp. O. 9, 16.— 
toxéatpa: In Homer toyéarpa. The word occurs only here in 
Pindar.— xept 880pq: Variously interpreted. As we say, “ with 
both hands,” to show readiness. According to others the refer- 
ence is to Artemis and Hermes, x. 6. being an anticipation, like 
the plural in the schema Alemanicum.—10. évaydvios “Eppiis: Fa- 
miliar function of Hermes. Hor. Od.1,10: qui feros cultus homi- 
num recentum | voce formasti catus et decorae| more palae- 
strae. See 0.6, 78: ed@pnoav Gedy kdpuka ditais Ovaiats | woAda 
67) modAaiow “Eppay evoeBéws, 6s dya@vas exet potpay tT aébdov. 
—aiyddevta . . . kéopov: x. “reins and trappings.” Comp. jvia 
otyaddevra.—l11. é€v: So for és in the Aeolic poems. Cf. v. 86; 
P. 5, 38; N. 7, 31. ev, like Lat. zn, originally took the acc., as 
well as the locative-dative. *évs (eis) was formed after the 
analogy of e€, with which it was constantly associated in con- 
trasts. By that time the -s of é& had lost its abl. force. Comp. 
uls like cis, karw like ava, omic bev like mpdo bev, éumoday like exzro- 
Sov (Brugmann). On the preposition with the second member, 
see O. 9, 94.—1revotxadwa: “ Obedient to the bit.” Only here, as 
if the chariot were the horses. In the few other compounds 
mevot- is active.—katafevyviy: Hieron. — 12. otévos trmevov: Cf. 
O. 6, 22: oOévos jyidvev. —épootpiawav: Poseidon is so called, 
O. 8,48; N. 4, 86. —eipuBiav: O. 6,58. —Kkaddwv bedv: Comp. the 
story of Pelops, O.1,72: amvev Bapixrumov Evrpiaway.—13. addors 
.8€ ts, xré.: Pindar now passes to the praise of Hieron’s services 
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to the Lokrians. As is his manner, Kinyras is introduced to 
balance. ‘I have praised Hieron, favorite of Artemis and of 
Hermes, for his victory with the chariot. The Kyprians praise 
Kinyras, the favorite of Apollo and Aphrodite, for his royal and 
priestly work. The Lokrian virgin praises Hieron for his suc- 
cessful championship.”—éréXeooev: Gnomic aorist. ‘ Pays,” as a 
tribute.—14. evaxéa... dpvov: “The meed of a melodious song.” 
— drow’ dperas: Contrast this clear accus. with the fading ydpw, 
the faded 8&iknv, which needs the article to vivify it (P. 1, 50). 
See O. 7, 16.—15. KedXadéovTe: O. 1, 9.—Gpghi Kuwipav: Kinyras 
was a fabulous king of Kypros, priest and favorite of Aphrodite. 
He was a great inventor, a kind of Jubal and Tubal Cain in one 
—a Semitic figure, it would seem—the man of the harp, "425, 
with whom we may compare Anchises, another favorite of Aph- 
rodite, of whom it is said, Hymn. in Ven. 80: madeir Oa kai 
évOa Starpvowv ktOapi¢ewy. The introduction of Kinyras, lord 
of the eastern island of Kypros, as a balance to Hieron, lord of 
the western island of Sicily, leads the poet to mention Apollo in 
this non-Pythian ode (see Introd.) as a balance to Artemis. A 
genealogical connection is the merest fancy. — 16. xpuvcoxaira: 
Voc. used as nom. Elsewhere ypvooxdpas, O. 6, 41; 7, 832. — 
épidya(e): If didos is “own,” “made his own,” “marked him 
for his own.” See P. 1, 14.—’Amoddov: Aphrodite and Apollo 
are often associated. So esp. in P. 9, 10, where Aphrodite re- 
ceives the spouse of Apollo. 


"Er. a.—17. wridov: Lit. “Tame pet.” Minion,” “ favorite,” 
“ cherished.””—aye: Without an object. “Is in the van,” 
“leads,” or neg. “ cannot be kept back.” So N. 7, 23: codia d€ 
KNérree Tapayotoa pvdas. Comp. also O. 1, 108.— moivipos: 
dweurrixyn (Schol.). Echo of drow’ dperas. For own, in a good 
sense, see P. 1, 59.—émLopéva: “In reverential regard.” Cf. O. 
2,6: drw.—18. Aewopuévere wat: Cf. O. 2, 13: & Kpdme mai, P. 8, 
19: EZevdpxesov vidy. Hieron was the son of Deinomenes, and his 
son, after the Greek fashion, was also called Deinomenes. See 
P. 1, 58.—Zegvpta... mapS8évos: The Lokrian women held an ex- 
ceptional position in Greece. Lokrian nobility followed the 
distaff side (comp. O. 9,57) and Lokrian poetesses were famous. 
But here we have simply an expression of popular joy, such as 
virgins especially would feel, and Lokrian virgins would freely 
express—pd Sonav: Why apo déuov? Why “haven under the 
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hill?” Why anything that gives a picture? P. 3,78: Marpi, 
Tay KoUpau map €pov wpoOvpor ovy Tayi péAmovrar Oapa.—20. 
Spakeio’ aogahés: We might expect the pres., but the aor. of at- 
tainment is here the aor. of recovery, “ having gained the right 
to fearless glance.” For fear as expressed by the eye, comp. 
So. Ai. 189: mehdBnuar | mrnvns as Oppa medeias, O. R. 1221: 
avérvevoaT ek o€Gev Kal KaTekoipnoa Toupoy Oupa. The inner obj., 
with verbs of seeing, is familiar. So dpipd Brérew, Sewdv d€pke- 
oOa. Pindar has 6pav7 adkay (O. 9, 119).—21. échetpais: “ Be- 
hests,” usu. of exalted personages.—Igiova: The story of Ixion 
and his wheel has often been told. So in a famous (corrupt) 
passage of So. Phil. 676: Ady@ pev eEnkovo’, drama S od pada | rov 
medarav héxtpwy tore TOV Avs | “IElova (2) Kat Gymvuka (aytvya?) 57 
Spopada Séopioy ws €AaBey (others €Badrev) 6 mayxpatys Kpdvov 
mais. The only important points that Pindar’s narrative sup- 
presses are the purification of Ixion from bloodguiltiness by Zevs 
kaOdpovos himself, and the intimacy of Zeus with the wife of 
Ixion. The former would not have been altogether consistent 
with v. 81, and the latter would have given a sinister meaning 
to dyavais dpoiBais (Vv. 24).—tatTa: Namely, rov evepyéray . . . Ti- 
veo Oar. — 22. Aéyew: ‘ Teaches.” — 23. wavra: Here “round and 
round.”’—«vAwddpevov: Instead of the more prosaic inf. See O. 
3, 6.— 24. aporBais érotyopevous tiverbar: Notice the fulness of 
the injunction. €zovyopévous, “ visiting,” “frequenting.” “To 
requite the benefactor with ever-recurring tokens of warm grati- 
tude.” 


Srp. B’.—25. mapa Kpovidais: Zeus and Hera. — 26. paxpédv: 
“Great,” as P. 11,52: paxporépe (2). . dAB@.— 27. épdooaro: P., like 
Homer, has no pda 6n.—Tav .. . Adxov: Comp. O. 1,53.—-eivai: The 
pl. of the joys of love. Cf. P. 9,13: emi ydukepais edvats, fr, 
IX. 1,5: eparewais ev edvais, P. 11,25: &vvvyor rdpayov k otrat. 
—28. aFdrav = arav. See P. 3, 24.—29. avip: He had presumed 
as if he were a god.—30. é§atperov: Elsewhere in a good sense. 
There is a bitterness in the position, and in Xe also, as it recalls 
v.26: yAukdy EA@y Biorov.—31. TeA€Bovtt: Not historical pres. He 
is still in hell.—rd pév...67v.., dvr te: A double shift. On pépy 

. te, See O. 4, 12.—32. éudidAvov aina: He slew his father-in- 
law, Deioneus.—tpetiotos: Aisch. Eum. 718: rpwroxrovoiot rpoc- 
tpotrais "[€iovos. — ovK Gtep téxvas: He filled a trench with live 
coals, covered it slightly, and enticed Deioneus into it when he 
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came after the edva.—émwépife Ovarois: ¢.— intulit (ignem fraude 
mala gentibus intulit), but livelier, “Brought the stain of 
kindred blood upon mortals,” “imbrued them with kindred 
blood.” 


"Avr. B’.—33. peyadoxevOdeoow . .. Oardpors: Stately plural. 
So O. 7,29; P. 4, 160.—34. éweiparo: Active more usual in this 
sense (N. 5, 30). — kat’ abtév, xré.: Not xa@ airov. P. does not 
use the compound reflexive. See O. 13, 53; P. 4,250. “To 
measure everything by one’s self,” 7. e. “to take one’s own meas- 
ure in every plan of life.’ This is only another form of the 
homely advice of Pittakos to one about to wed above his rank: 
Tay Kata cavuroy éAa. P., like many other poets, has a genius for 
glorifying the commonplace. Comp. Aisch. Prom. 892 on un- 
equal matches,—35. eivat 5€ wapatpotor . .. wote kat Tov EhdvT(a): 
The MSS. have sore kai rov ixovr’. The quantity of txovr’ will 
not fit, an aorist ixdévr is not proved, the sense of ixérny is marred 
by kai. Béckh’s wort xotroy idvr is ingenious, but coarse; éxovr 
is feeble. Schneidewin’s éAov7’ is not bad, in view of P.’s harp- 
ing on the word (vv. 25 and 30). The aor. is gnomic, and ézei 
gives the special application. ‘ Unlawful couchings have many 
a time plunged into whelming trouble even him that had won 
them.” Comp. the case of Koronis and Ischys (P. 3, 25).—38. 
mpérev: ‘“ Was like unto.” Only here in P. with this sense.— 
39. évre: The reinforcing relative, “her, whom.” P.’s use of écre 
does not give ground for any supersubtle distinctions.—40. 
Zyvos wadkduar: More delicate than the other story that Hera 
played the trick on him. Schol. Eur. Phoen. 1185.—kadév wipa: 
P. perhaps had in mind Hes. Theog. 585: xadoy xaxoy (of Pan- 
dora).—tetpdxvayov... Seapdv: “The four-spoked bond” is the 
“four-spoked wheel.” The magic zynz (“‘ wry-neck”’), used in 
love - incantations, was bound to just such a wheel. Cf. P. 4, 
214: moxiday ivyya TeTpadkvapov Ovdrvpmdber | ev adit Cev- 
Eaioa Kiko | pawdd dpyw Kumpoyévera pépev | mp@tov avEparoice. 
It was poetic justice to bind Ixion to his own iynx wheel. End- 
less are the references to this symbol of mad love. See Theokri- 
tos’ Pharmakeutriai.—émpage: ‘“ Effected,” “ brought about,” and 
not empagaro, I. 4 (5), 8. See note on dpéroyr, O. 1, 13. 


"Err. B’.—41. €dv SdeOpov Sy’: A renewal of the close of the last 
line of the antistrophe with effective position. The breath is nat- 
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urally held at Seopov. On the position of dy’, see P. 11, 22.— 
avddtar’: He received the message and delivered it, not in words, 
but by whirling on the wheel (v. 23). Mitscherlich’s dvdeiEar’ has 
found much favor.—42. dvev... Kaptrov = dyapwy, “ Unblessed by 
the Graces.” Cf. dvev Oeod, O. 9, 101.—438. péva Kai povov: kai un- 
usual in such juxtapositions, and hence impressive. No mother 
like her; so, too, no offspring like this.—éavdpao. — avOparois.— 
yepacddépov—ripwiov. Without part or lot among men or gods.— 
vopous — Trois vopiCopévors.—44. tpadoiga: Dor. for rpéhorca. So 
P.4, 115; 1.1,48; 7 (8), 41.—Kévravpov: This name, of obscure 
origin, was applied to his descendants, properly “Immoxévravpot.— 
45. Mayvytisecow: P. 3,45: Mayvyte . . . Kevravp@.—46. odvpois : 
With a like figure we say “spurs.” See P.1, 30.—otpards: Is 
in apposition to the subject of é¢yévovro. “Out they came—a 
host marvellous to behold.”—48. Ta patpdlev pév kata, Ta 5 Urepbe 
matpds: “The dam’s side down, the upper side the sire’s.” Chi- 
asm is as natural to the Greek as mother’s milk; not so to us. 
parpddey is often used parallel with pnrpéos. 


Srp. y .-—49. cds ... dvderar: “God accomplishes for himself 
every aim according to his desires.” FeAzis, “ pleasure,” ‘ wish,” 
shows here its kinship to volup. émi as in ém évya, P. 9, 96. 
The wish is crowned by fulfilment. The middle dyvera is rare. 
—50. eds: The emphatic repetition gives the key to the poem. 
See introd. — 6 = és.— klye.. . wapapeiBerar... Ekape... Tape- 
Sex(e): The gnomic aorist often varies with the present. Many 
examples in Solon, fr. XIII. (Bergk). See also Tyrtaios, fr. XII. 
(Bergk). In the absence of an aoristic present, the Greek often 
uses an aor. for concentrated action in the present with a con- 
scious contrast to the durative. See Plat. Phaidr. 247 B. So 
here kiye, €xapwe, mapédax(e) are finalities, mapayeiBera iS pro- 
cess.—wrepdevt(a) = rayimrepov. Cf. P. 5,111: ravimrepos aierds. 
—aietév: N. 3, 80: aierds kts €v roravois.—51. SeAdiva: Also 
proverbial. N. 6,72: deAqgivi nev | radyos dv arpuas | etxatoue 
MeAnociay.—tw(a): “Many a one,” tel. So P. 4, 86.—52. épé 8é 
xpeov: For the connection, see introduction.—53. SdKos—= d7ypa 
(Etym. Mag.).— a&wév: “ Excessive,” “I must avoid the repu- 
tation of a biting calumniator.”—54. éxas éév: P. was two hun- 
dred years later than Archilochos.—55. woyepv "Apxidoxov: A. 
is a synonym for a virulent and ill-starred satirist. From such 
casual mention we should not imagine that the ancients placed 
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A. only lower than Homer.—56. muawépevov: Not to be taken 
ironically. There is nothing unhealthier than unhealthy fat, 
and there is no necessity of an oxymoron. Comp. Shakesp. M. 
of V.i. 3,48: I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him. Ar- 
chilochos is a fat and venomous toad that lives upon the vapor of a 
dungeon. <A reference to Bakchylides is suspected, but the 
name does not fit the metre here.—ro wAovteiv ... dptorov: The 
Schol. interprets 76 d€ éemutvyydvew mAovrov peta codias apioTov, 
and so Aristarchos: etotpdérarés €orw 6 wAovTay kal codias dua 
Tuyxdvey, so that we combine rixa with codias and rorpouv with 
dpisrov. ‘ Wealth, with the attainment of wisdom, is Fortune’s 
best.” The position is bold, but not incredible. Others, with a 
disagreeable cumulation, oty tvxa mérpov codias, “ with the at- 
tainment of the lot of wisdom.” But the two genitives cited 
from P. 9,43: copas HeiBods iepay pidrordray, are not at all par- 
allel, the relation there being that of a simple possessive. If 
Archilochos were alone involved, codias dpiorovy might well 
mean is “the best part of the poetic art,” as ‘“ discretion is the 
better part of valor,” but codias here must be applicable to Hie- 
ron as well. 


"Avr. y'.—57. vw &xeus: Sc. 7d mAovureiy pera codias, vw may be 
neut. sing. Aisch. Choeph. 542, or pl. P. VY. 55; So. El. 436. 624. 
—metrapeiv — evdeiEar, onunvar (Hesych.), “for showing them with 
free soul,” ‘“‘so that thou canst freely show them.” Others read 
merropety = Sovva, Which would make wy refer to rd mAovureiv 
alone.—58. mpvtavi: “ Prince.” Used of Zeus P. 6, 24: kepavyov 

. TpvTayw. — evorepavwv: “ Battlemented.” This is an early 
use of orépavos. Comp. O. 8, 32.—orparov: Sc. woAAov orparod. 
—59. wept Tid: a. With the dat. of the stake, as, to some ex- 
tent, even in prose, “when wealth and honor are at stake.” 
So with dypiopat, O. 18, 45; pdpyara, N. 5,47; dysddraras, N. 10, 31; 
pox Giger, fr. IX. 2,6. On the preposition with the second mem- 
ber, see O. 9, 94.— 61. xavva mpamid: madapovel keved: “ (With) 
flabby soul, his wrestlings are all in vain.”—62, evav@éa: The ship 
of the victor is wreathed with flowers.—orédov: Cogn. acc. to 
avaBdacopa(Dissen). or. as “prow” is more poetical.—éap@’ apera : 
O.9, 14: dudi maraicpaow poppyy €AeXifov.—63. Kehadéwv: O, 
2, 2.—vedtatt péev, xré.: Contrast chiastic, v. 65: BovAat dé mpe- 
oBuvreoa.—pdgos ... wod¢pwv: “ Boldness in.” Cf. N.7,59: rod- 
pay kad@v.—64, evpciv: See O. 7, 89, and comp. P. 1, 49. 
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Ex. y'.—65. trrmoodatow dvSpeoor: i., O. 3, 26, of Artemis, I. 4 
(5), 32, of Iolaos. These achievements refer mainly to Himera. 
—Rovdai 8 rpeoButepar: Sc. i) Kara tiv vedtynTa, or, as the Schol. 
says, tmep thy vedtnta Bovdedyn. ‘Elder than thy years.” P. 4, 
282: Keivos yap ev mal véos, ev d€ Bovdais rpéaBus eykip- 
gas éxatoyraeret Bora, P. 5, 109. 110: kpéocova pev adukias | vdov 
pépBerar.—b6. axivduvov épot Féwos: “Thy counsels, riper than 
thy age, furnish me with an utterance that runs no risk of chal- 
lenge to praise thee in full view of the whole account,” through 
the whole count. The two exhaustive excellences are 6pdacos 
and evBovdia. If he is wise as well as brave, he has all the vir- 
tues. Comp. I. 4 (5), 12: dvo0 dé rou (was dwrov potva roipatvoyrt 
Tov aAmvuoroy evavOei atv oAB@, | et Tis ev maTxXwY éyov €aoy 
axovon ...mavT exes, | el oe TOUT@Y poip édikoiro Kadov. — 67. 
xatpe: So N. 3, 76: xaipe, pidos, where we have, as here, praise 
of the victor, farewell, and commendation of the poet’s song.— 
768 pév: This would seem to indicate that the pédos here sent 
was different from the Kaorépeoy, but P.’s handling of péy and 
dé is so peculiar, not to say tricky, that Bockh has a right to set 
up the antithesis méumerar pev tdd€ pédos, GBpnoov S€ TO Kaaro- 
petov.— kata Potviccay éwrrodav: x., “like.” Phoenician ware was 
costly, being brought from afar.—-69. 76 Kaorépevov: Comp. I. 1, 
16: 4 Kaoropei@ i) “IoAdou evappoga vw tvyve. The Kaordpetoy 
was an old Spartan battle-song, the rhythm anapaestic, like the 
euBarnpia, the mood Doric, the accompaniment the flute. P. 
uses it as a ¢mmeos vopos, in honor of victory with horse and 
chariot (Castor gaudet equis); the mood is Aiolian, and the 
accompaniment the ddpyiyé. Some suppose that the K. was an- 
other poem to be sent at a later time, hence a@pyaor, as if the 
prince were bidden descry it coming in the distance: others 
that the K. is the last part of the poem, which P. made a present 
of to Hieron, together with a batch of good advice. The figure 
of the Phoenician cargo runs into the antithesis. The Doric 
king might have expected a Doric lay, but this Kastoreion, with 
its Aiolian mood, is to be viewed kindly (6€A@v dpnocoy) for the 
sake of the Doric ddppry§—Apollo’s own instrument. Comp. O. 
1,100: ewe d€ crepavdca | keivoy inmeio vouw | Atodnide pod- 
ma, and yet 1,17: Awpiay amd Pdpptyya maccddov AdpBav(e).— 
70. xapw: Before its genitive only here in P.—émwraxtimov: The 
old Terpandrian heptachord. N.5,24: dopyeyy ’AmddAAov € wT a- 
yAwoooyr xpvcém mAdktp@ Siakoy.— 71. avtépevos: Absolute. 
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“Coming to meet it, receive it”—the Phoenician ware again. 
Pindar’s power of parenthesis is great. The farewell (v. 67) 
suggested the commendation, or, if need be, the justification of 
his poem, and he now returns to the characteristic of his hero. 
An unprepared break at v. 72 is not likely.—72. yévov’ otos éoot 
patev: The necessity of connection makes pad refer to the 
praise of the victor. ‘Show thyself who thou art, for I have 
taught it thee.’ Some take paéoy as part of the wish or com- 
mand, yévow... pabov = padors has no satisfactory analogy in Pin- 
daric grammar, nor does it give any satisfactory transition. P.’s 
contempt of mere mechanical learning, as shown O.2,95 : padovres 
dé AdBpot . . . dkpavta yapveroy has suggested a combination with 
midwy ( Bergk ), in which the learned ape is contrasted with 
Rhadamanthys, who is doubtless roAdd eidas va (O. 2, 94), but 
the position of rot in paday kadés rou is hardly credible, to say 
nothing of the quotation by Galen below.-—-wi8ev: A young ape. 
—tmapa tmaciv: “In the judgment of children.” The ape was 
a favorite in the nursery then as he is now. Galen, de Usu Part. 
1, 22: Kadds tor wiOnkos mapa maiow aie, pnoi Tis Tov Tadaor, 
dvapipynokov pas ws €oTw GOuvppa yedotoy mar(ovt@y Traid@y TovTO 
7 (aov. Instead of rapa Se ‘PadaydvOw, P. changes the form of 
the antithesis. 


Srp. 6'.—73. kadés: Child-like and lover-like repetition. The 
ape is said to have been introduced into Greek fable by Archi- 
lochos, and the mention of the ape here may have called up the 
image of the fox below without any inner nexus. An allusion 
to the Archilochian fable of “the Ape and the Fox” seems to be 
out of the question. ‘ Show thyself thyself. Care naught for 
the judgment of those that be mere children in understanding. 
Thy judge is Rhadamanthys.” — et wérpayev: Rhadamanthys 
owes his good fortune to his judicial temper. Comp. O. 2, 83: 
Bovdais ev dpOaior ‘Padapadyvévos | dy rarnp exer [Kpdvos] éroipov 
a’t@ mapedpov. Of the three judges in Hades, Aiakos—usually 
the first met by the new-comer—is in P. only the great Aeginetan 
hero, except in I. 7 (8), 24, where he is represented as a judge over 
the daizoves. Minos does not appear.—dpevav ... kapmdv: So N. 
10,12. Famous in Aischylos’ description of Amphiaraos is the 
line 8. c. Th. 593: Baeiay ddoxa dia hpevos Kap Tov pevos.—*4, 
évdo0ev: The wiles of the deceivers do not penetrate the deep 
soil. — 75. ota: See O. 1, 16. Half exclamatory. If with the 
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MSS., Bpotav, “Such things (damdra) always sort with the acts 
of whisperers!” So émera, O. 2,24. If with Heindorf, Bpora, 
“Such things always haunt a man by the devices of whisperers !” 
—Bpotav: Used like dydpay, so that Widvpor Bporoi = Wibupiorai, 
but 8. is hardly so colorless in P.— 76. apdorépas: “To both 
parties,” the prince and his slandered friends, r@ dcaBaddAopeve 
kal TO mpos ov SiaBdddAerae (Schol.).—tmodaties: Bockh has tzro- 
gavries, Bothe tmoddropes. ‘‘ Secret speakings of calumnies” 
for “secret calumniators” does not satisfy. We want a masc. 
subst. Some MSS. have tmoddyries from daive.— 77. dpyais: 
See P. 1, 89.—atevés = waytehGs. P. has proudly compared him- 
self to the Aids dpyis Betos, O. 2, 97, and it may be well to remem- 
ber that the eagle and the fox were not friends, acc. to the fabu- 
list Archilochos, and that the eagle was the “ totem” of the Aia- 
kidai and of Aias, Pindar’s favorite, a straightforward hero (N. 8, 
23 foil.).—78, foll. The usual interpretation gives the whole pas- 
sage to one voice. “But what good does this do to the fox (the 
whisperer). I, Pindar, am a cork not to be sunk by his arts. I 
know it is impossible fora crafty citizen to utter a word of power 
among the good, and, though by his fawning he makes his way, 
I do not share his confidence. My plan is: love thy friend and 
cheat thine enemy—the enemy alone is fair game. The man of 
straightforward speech hath the vantage- ground everywhere, 
under every form of government.” In the introduction I have 
suggested two voices. — kepdot: To me convincing emendation 
of Huschke for képder. kepdo is a popular name for fox, Ar, Eq. 
1063. First Voice: “But what doth Master Reynard gain by his 
game?” The pun in kepdot. . . képdeaou is obvious. The prov- 
erb dd@mn€ dSwpodoketra: is taken from Kratinos’ parody (2, 218 
Mein.) of Solon’s celebrated characteristic of the Athenians, fr. 
11,5 (Bergk): tpéovr eis pev Exactos GNwmeKosS tyveot Baiver.— 
79. ate yap... GApas: Second Voice: “ His gain is to be an dya- 
xov kaxoy (v. 76). He can say: I am a cork that is always 
atop, though all the rest be under water. I am a cat, and always 
fall on my feet.” Fennell, who, like the others, understands the 
poet to speak of himself, allegorizes thus: “The net is the band 
of contemporary poets; the heavy parts are those of poor and 
precarious repute, who try to drag down the cork, Pindar.”— 
eivadiov mévov: Toil of the sea. So Theokr. 21, 39: SeAwdv os 
katéOapOov ev eivadiotge Tovotcet.— 80. oKevas Erépas: The 
apporepo. above mentioned —the whole world outside of the 
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slanderer.—d¢eddOs ds: The comparison is not so homely in Greek 
asin English. “Cork” could hardly be used with us in elevated 
poetry, but Aisch. Choeph. 505: maides yap dvdpi Kryddves cotn- 
proc: | Oavdvte pedrAol & Ss dyovor Sixrvoy | Tov €k BvO0d KkworHpa 
a@ovtes Nivov. “Our withers are unwrung” might be as im- 
possible for an un-English poet.—aApas: With aSamricros. 


’Avt. 6'.—81. First Voice: “ But you are, after all, a mere cork. 
You have no weight. <A deceitful man cannot utter a word of 
power among the good (the conservatives).”—adtvata: So O. 1, 
52: dopa, P. 1, 34: éouxdra. — 82. aorév: ad. is much more fre- 
quently used by P. than zodirns, as he prefers orpards to Sapos. 
See O. 6, 7.—Second Voice: “ Well, what of that? The deceit- 
ful man fawns and makes his way thus.”—pédv: Often used to 
meet objections. Cf. P. 1, 63.—catvev: Specifically of the dog. 
See P. 1, 52.—aydév: The MS. éyav has the first syllable short. ayn, 
“bend,” is not the doubling of the fox, but the peculiar fawning 
way in which the dog makes an arc of himself. J.H. H. Schmidt 
reads avddy and comp. for d:amdéxer P. 12,8: otdAtov Opyvoy Sta- 
wh €k €t.—Svathéxet: Commentators comp. Aischin. 3, 28: dyridca- 
mAéket Tpos TodTo evOvds, but then the metaphor is from the twists 
and turns of wrestlers. Here we are still with the dog.—83. ot For 
petéxw Opdoeos: First Voice: “I do not share his confidence.” Opd- 
cos in a good sense, v. 63.—otdov etn prdreiv, cré.: Second Voice: 
“T do not deny the claims of friendship ; it is only mine adversary 
that I seek to circumvent.” Others think this perfectly consist- 
ent with the antique morality of a man like Pindar. Comp. I. 3 
(4), 66: yp S€ may Epdovta pavpdcai Tov €xOpdv, Archiloch. fr. 65 
(Bergk): & & ériorapa péya | Tov kaxds pe Spavta Sewois avtapei- 
BecOa xakois. P.is supposed to say: “Let my adversary play 
the monkey, the fox, the dog; I can play the wolf.” Requital in 
full is antique; crooked ways of requital are not Pindaric.—84. 
trolevoopnar: Jncursionem faciam, Dissen. It is more than that; 
it involves overtaking. The persistency and surprise of the 
wolf’s pursuit are the points of comparison. — 85. a@AA(a): Ad- 
verbial. — 86. év=es: See v.11. The First Voice closing the 
debate.—védpov: “ Constitution,” “form of the state.” —ev@vy\oo- 
gos: In opposition to the 650i cKxodai, oxoALai andra (fr. XI. 76, 
2).—ampodéper: ‘Comes to the front.”—87. wapa tupavvldi: As if 
mapa Tupavvois.—6 AaBpos otpatds: Milton’s “fierce democratie.” 
—88. ot copot: The aristocracy. — xpy S€ mpds Cedv ovk épifLew: 
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The neg. ovx, as if he were about to say adda dépew eAahpds 
eravxéviov (vydv. As it stands, it looks like a licentious ov« 
with the inf., of which there are very few. The connection is 
shown in the introduction. Though the straightforward man 
has the lead in every form of state, yet his enemies have some- 
times the upper hand, and we must not quarrel with God for 
this. But the envious do not wish him to have anything at all, 
and so they overreach themselves, and come to harm. 


°Er. 6’. — 89. avéxer: As in So. O. C. 680: Kioodv dvéxovaa, 
“upholding,” “holding high.’—ra ketvev: The fortunes of the 
whisperers.—€Sexev: As there is no metrical reason for not using 
didoow, We May accept a contrast between continued and concen- 
trated action. See v. 50.—90. iatve: O. 2,13; 7,438; P.1, 11.— 
orabpas: ordbun is ypaypn, N.6,8. The Schol. thinks of a measur- 
ing-line. The measuring-line has two sharp pegs. The measurer 
fastens one in the ground and pulls the cord tight, in order to 
stretch it over more space than it ought to cover (mepicoas). 
In so doing he runs the peg into his own heart. Hermann finds 
an allusion to the play deAxvorivda, still played everywhere. 
This would make €Akopevor reciprocal, “one another,” and ord- 
Ouas a whence-case, but for mepiaoas we should have to read 
mepiooes. On the other interpretation, ord6yas is the gen. of the 
hold, as in P. 9,133: wapOévoy xedvav yepi yerpos EAov. Schnei- 
dewin has noticed the play on €Axopevor and €Axos.—91. €G... 
kapdia: As if “one’s heart” for “their heart.””,— 92. 80a... Tv- 
xe: rvyyave often takes a pronominal neut. acc.—dpovrids py- 
tiovrar: “ Are planning with anxious thought.” —93. dé€pew... 
Cvysv: Yet another animal. This whole fabulistic passage seems 
to point to court pasquinades. A reference to Hieron’s secret 
police of dzrakovorai,  eavesdroppers,” and roraywyides (-dat), 
“ tale-bearers,’’ Aristot. Pol. 5,11, is to me incredible. — 94, oti 
kévtpov ... Aaktiféxev: A homely proverb familiar to us from 
Acts 9,5; 26,14. Doubtless of immemorial antiquity in Greece, 
Aisch. P, V.323; Ag. 1624; Eur. Bacch.795.—96. a86vra = dddyra. 
Cf 0:3; £717 
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Tuts poem, which is not so much an emuviktoy as a Consolatio ad 
Hieronem, is classed with the érwikia because it celebrates the vic- 
tories that Hieron gained with his race-horse Sepévixos (v. 74) at 
Delphi, Pyth. 26 and 27 (Ol. 73, 3, and 74, 3, 486 and 482 B.c.). 
According to Béckh, the composition of the poem belongs to a 
much later period, Ol. 76, 3 (474 B.c.).. Earlier than Ol. 76, i 
(476 B.c.) it cannot be, for Hieron is called Alrvaios (v. 69), and 
Aitna was founded in that year. Later than Ol. 76, 3 it cannot 
well be, for in that year Hieron won a chariot-race at Delphi, of 
which no mention is made in this poem. Béckh thinks that the 
ode was composed shortly before P. 1, probably to celebrate the 
recurrent date of the previous victories. Hieron was suffering 
(comp. P. 1,50), and hence the blending of congratulation and 
consolation. The “historical” allusions to scandals in Hieron’s 
family and to the quarrels of the court physicians are all due to 
the fancy of the commentators. 


The drift of P. 3 seems to be plain enough. Hieron is victo- 
rious, but suffering, and he must learn that the gods give two 
pains for one pleasure, and be content to have only one against 
one. To expect more is to reach out to what is not and cannot 
be. To this lesson the poet leads up step by step. So in the 
very beginning of this ode he himself sets an example of the im- 
patient yearning he condemns. ‘“ Would that the old Centaur, 
the master of Asklepios, the great healer, were alive!” <A poet, 
Pindar longs for the control of leechcraft, and does not recognize 
his own ambition until other examples of disappointment pass 
before his eyes. Such an example is Koronis, mother of Askle- 
pios. This was her sin: she had one love, she wanted yet an- 
other (v.25). Asklepios himself comes next. . He was a leech 
of wide renown—a benefactor to his kind—but he was a slave 
to gain (v.54). This was his sin, and, like his mother, he per- 
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ished (v. 57). And now the poet draws the moral. ‘ Mortals 
must seek what is meet for mortals, and recognize where they 
stand, what is their fate.’ The wish is renewed, but this time 
with a sigh. The poet is not satisfied with paying Hieron his 
homage in music, he yearns to bring him the master of healing 
and gain a double share of favor. It must not be; he cannot 
cross the water with this double joy (v. 72). He must be content 
to stay at home and make vows to the goddess at his door (v. 77). 
This lesson Hieron and Hieron’s poet must divide: éy map’ €oddy 
mmpara cvvdvo Saiovrat Bporois | abavatroi (v.81). That is the rule. 
Make the best of it. Look at Peleus. Look at Kadmos (vv. 87, 
88). They heard the Muses, as: Hieron heard Pindar’s songs. 
One married Harmonia, one Thetis (vv. 91, 92). Both saw the 
sons of Kronos banqueting with them, both received bridal gifts 
of the gods. But three daughters brought threefold sorrow to 
Kadmos. True, one daughter’s couch was shared by Zeus (v. 99), 
yet this is only one joy to three sorrows. Against the bridal of 
Thetis set the death of Achilles (v. 100), an only son, and so more 
than a double sorrow. “Enjoy, then, what thou mayest while 
thou mayest in the changing breezes of fortune, in the ticklish 
balance of prosperity. This be our creed. Fit thy will to God’s 
will. Pray for wealth. Hope.for fame. Fame rests on song. 
Nestor and Sarpedon—the one who lost his noble son, the other 
lost to a divine sire—live on in lays. Few achieve this” (vv. 102- 
115). And so the poem ends with the tacit pledge that Hieron 
shall live on in P.’s song as they in Homer’s. 


The rhythms are dactylo-epitrite (Dorian). 

The distribution of the elements is different from that of an 
ordinary émwixwov. The myth, with a slight introduction, takes 
up nearly half the poem. Indeed, the whole ode is a picture- 
gallery of mythic troubles. We have at full length Koronis and 
Asklepios, who were guilty; with less detail Kadmos and Peleus, 
who were innocent; and, in mere outline, Nestor and Sarpedon— 
Nestor, who was lord among the third generation but to see Anti- 
lochos die; Sarpedon, who was mourned by Zeus himself. But 
all this sorrow is lost in the light of poetry. 


Srp. a’.—1, Xeipwva: Cheiron was the great mythical healer 
and teacher; he gave Machaon healing drugs (Il. 4, 219), and 
taught Achilles medicine (Il. 11, 832). The Xeipoves of Kratinos 
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was a plea fora return to the old training, of which Achilles was 
the mythical example. See N. 3, 43, foll.— @udvpidav: So the 
Centaur is called, P. 9,30. Comp. N. 3,43: @idvpas ev dépors.— 
2, apetépas ad yAdooas: Contrast to kowdy Féros. Something 
more was expected of the poet than such an every-day utterance. 
P. apologizes, as it were, on the ground of the naturalness of the 
wish. It was on everybody’s tongue then. P. 5,107: dvdpa xeivoy 
emaivéovtt ouveToi* Ney dpevov epéw.—4. yovov ..~ Kpédvov: Cf. 
N. 3,47: Kpoviday Kévravpov.—Iladtov: His cave was on Pelion 
(P. 9, 30), a mountain full of medicinal herbs.—?%p(a) = 67p(a): 
“Centaur.” So called Il. 1, 268; 2, 743; as well as P. 4, 119.— 
aypétepov: “ Upland,’ as in Chapman’s Homer, with the same 
note of ruggedness—5. av8pav didov—diAdvOpwrov: A contrast to 
his name, np. Cheiron was d:kardtatos Keyravpey (Il. 11, 832).— 
Opépev... teKTova: Op. like edidakev, “ bred.” — 6. yurapxéds: The 
o must be lengthened to save the metre. Comp. O. 6, 103: zop- 
ropedov, P. 4,184: moOov, 9,128: yopédv, 11, 38: tprodéy.—7. pda: 
So jpeas, P. 1, 53. 


"Ayr. a’.-—8. Preytda: The myth was taken from the ’Hota of 
Hesiod, a xaraXoyos yuvaikoy, or list of heroines to whom the 
gods had condescended. The story of Koronis is an especially 
good exemplification of the difference between epic and lyric 
narrative. Epic narrative is developed step by step. “The 
lyric poet gives the main result briefly in advance, and follows 
it up by a series of pictures, each of which throws light on 
the preceding ” (Mezger).— 9. mpitv tedéooat: “ Before having 
brought to term,” “before she had borne him the full time.” 
Eur. Bacch. 100: érexev & dvixka Moipa | réXe aay TavpOKepov 
Oedv.—xprveéois: P.1, 1.—10. “Aprépidos: A. kills women, Apollo 
men,—11. év Gadapo: With dapeioa, an additional touch of color. 
The MSS. have eis “Aida(o) Sdpmov ev adauw karéBa, which would 
give a quibbling tone, “ went to Hades without leaving her cham- 
ber;” nor is a lingering death implied by év Oaddum. Artemis 
is expected to kill queens ey peydpowor (Od. 11, 198); Artemis 
smites Aribas’ daughter, who stole Eumuaios, by hurling her into 
the hold of the pirate vessel (Od. 15,479); and it was meet that 
the wanton Koronis should be slain éy 6adkapo—not in her cham- 
ber, but in the bed of Ischys.—12. ylverar: “ Proves.” —damrod\av- 
pigaiod viv: Sc. roy xdAov.—13. Gpardakiauor: Homeric plural, not 
common in Pindar. dyvopéas (P. 8, 91; N. 3,20; I. 8 [4], 29) is 
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not exactly parallel.—atvycev yépov: Cf. Eur. Or. 1092: is Aéxos 
y énxnveoa (Dind. mor’ jveca), and 1672: kat éxrp’ emnver(a).— 
14. axerpexdpa: So the best MS., and not dkepoexdua. Comp. Ov. 
Trist. 3,1, 60: intonsi candida templa dei, and the descrip- 
tion of Iason, P.4, 82. A.is ever young. 


Ex. a.—15. oréppa... xkalapdv: x., because divine.—16. guew 
éXSeiv: Subj. of eAdeivy is tpdwe{av.—tpadmeLav vupdiav: Koronis 
should have waited until the birth of the son of Apollo, and then 
have married. /The gods were tolerant of human successors.— 
17. wauddvev iaxav tpevaiwv: P. 12,19: atAdv rap horvor péros. 
On the shield of Achilles, Il. 18,493: odds & tpyévaos dpapec: | 
kodpot & opxnatipes ediveov, ev S apa toicw | avdoi pdppryyés Te 
Bony éxov. — 18. ota: Loose reference to tyevaiov. Cf. P. 1, 73. 
—19. troxovpiferO(ar): “Such petting, playful strains as girl- 
mates love to utter in even-songs.” In the even-songs of the 
bridal the maids were wont to use the pet name, “baby name” 
(troxdpicpa), of the bride, while they indulged in playful allu- 
sions to her new life.—20. jparo tav amedvrav: Nikias warns the 
Athenians against this ducéparas eivaa Tov aAvovta@y (Thuk. 6, 
13). Lys.12,78: rév dmévrav emOupov. Theokr.10,8: otdapa 
ro. ovvéBa wWoOéoalt TWA TOY GTEOVTwY.—OLa Kal TohACL Ta- 
Gov, xré.: Pindar unfolds a moral as Homer unfolds a compari- 
son. A reference to Hieron and foreign physicians (dzedvrar), 
which Hermann suggests, is altogether unlikely, not to say ab- 
surd.—21. dtAov... Sars: A common shift, as in “kind who;” 
only we follow with the plural.—22. aicxvvev; “ Putting shame 
on.” —wanraiver Ta mépow: O.1,114: pnKért manrawe 76 patov.— 
23. petayovia: P. multiplies synonyms to show the bootlessness 
of the quest. The seekers are “futile,” the object is ‘“ unsubstan- 
tial,” the hopes “ unachievable.” Cf. O. 1,82, and 14, 6.—€npevov: 
Cf. N. 11,47: kepdéav Sé xp7 pérpov On pevéperv. 


Srp. B’.—24. eoxe: “Caught.” On the ingressiveness, see O. 
2, 10.—ro.atrav peyéddav: Keep the words separate.—déFdrav = 
drav. P.2,28. Note the quantity.—25. Afjpa Kopevidos: ‘ Wil- 
ful Koronis.” Cf. 0. 6, 23: cOévos jpidver, 1, 88: Oivopdov 
Biav, and note on 8,68. It may be of some significance that 
she was the sister of the wilful hero Ixion, who came:to his bad 
end by evtvai maparporo (P. 2, 35).—€évov: Ischys, as we are told 
below (v. 31).—27. oxomdv: Used of the gods (O. 1, 54), but esp. 
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of Apollo. 0.6, 59: rogopdpov Addov Oeodpudras o ko 7 6 y.—pdo- 
Séxwm: See Eur. Ion, 228: emi © dogaxrovor.| wn rAotee py wapir es 
puxov.—técoas (Aecolic) =rvxyav. Comp. rofov.— 28. Aofias: 
There is; perhaps, a play on Aogds and evOvraros, “ crooked” and 
“ straight.”—Kowave (Dor.) = kowavi = pnvutn. Hesiod says (fr. 
90) that a raven told it to Apollo. Pindar delights to depart 
from the popular version in little points that affect the honor of 
the gods; hence the emphasis laid on the mayra Ficavtt vdo.— 
map(a)...vdm: As it were “in the courts of.” He did not go 
out of himself. The Schol. dulls the expression by mapa rod vdov 
mvOopevov.—yvopav milav: For the MS. youa memibov. mbov = 
meioas. The acc. yy@pay gives the finer sense. Apollo forced 
conviction on his will, his heart. So also Mezger, who cites for 
this use of yv. O. 3,41; 4,14; P.4,84. Fennell prefers “judg- 
ment” to “heart.” — 29. Floavtt = eiddrr. Cf. P. 4, 248: oipov 
icape Bpaytv.—Wevdéov 8 obx &mrerar: Neither deceiving nor 
deceived. Cf. P. 9,46: oé, rov od Oepiroy pevdet Otyetv.—s30. 
€pyois ovte Bovdais: On the omission of the former negative, 
comp. P. 10, 29. 41. 


’Avr. 2’.—31. EidatiSa: Ischys, son of Elatos, seems to have 
been a brother of Aipytos (O. 6, 33), who was an Arkadian lord. 
—32. Eewiav xoitav = koiray E€vov. ‘ Couching with a stranger.” 
— 33, Gpaipaxero: Homer’s duauadxeros suits all the Pindaric 
passages. See P. 1, 14.—34. Aaxépeav: In Thessaly. Van Her- 
werden has called attention to the resemblance between Koronis 
of Lakereia and Hesiod’s Xaképu¢a kopavn (O. et D. 745).—Kpypvot- 
ow: Specifically of “bluffs.” O. 3, 22: xpnuvois "AAdeod. — Sat- 
pov: Where we should blame her mad passion, her Ana. — 
érepos: ‘“ Hostile.” N. 8,3: rov pev dpépois avdykas xepot Ba- 
ardtes, erepov & érépas. So everywhere in Greek, rAéoy Odrepov 
roveiv, ayaba 7) Oarepa. “The daipwr érepos is one of the notes by 
which Bentley detected the false Phalaris. See ‘Letters of Pha- 
laris,’ p. 247 (Bohn and Wagner),” C. D. Morris.—36. apa: See 
O. 8, 21.—7olhav... tAav: Inevitable expansion of the moral. 
See y. 20. The sentence is proverbial, as in James 3, 5: idov, 
OXlyov mip NALKHY VAY aydrrer.— 37. owepparos: O. 7, 48: 
onéppa... proyds, Od.5,490: oréppa rupds calor. » 


"Em. 9’.—88. tetxer... év Evdivw: On the pyre.—39. oédas... 
‘Adaigrov: P. 1,25: “Adaiaroio kpovvovs. The person of Hephai- 
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stos is little felt, but it can always be brought back as in ‘Hdai- 
orov kuves, “sparks,” Alexis, fr. 146 (3, 452 Mein.).—40. odxém: 
Apollo has been struggling with himself. Cf. O. 1, 5.—41. a&pév 
= hpérepov, but nuérepov = eudy, and does not refer to Koronis. 
“Our” would be a human touch. Here it is the selfish “my.” 
P. 4, 27: duots = euois. — dA€ooar: The MSS. drtéom. drév Oar 
would not be so good. He had killed the mother, and so was 
about to kill the child.—42. patpds Bapeia civ wala: The same 
principle as Ajya Kopavidos (v. 25). The ill-fate of the mother 
= the ill-fated mother. — 43, Bapar. 8 év mpdto: An exaggera- 
tion of rpirdrw, which Aristarchos preferred, after Il. 13, 20: zpis 
pev opégar tay (Ilocedév), 7d dé TET pPaTov ikero Téxuop (Schol.). 
Bergk suggests réprm (Aeol.) =zpitm. See note on O. 8, 46.— 
vexpov: There is no good fem.—44. 8Srépawe: Imperfect of vision, 
in an intercalated clause. So the best MS. 6éuédave would be 
an unusual intransitive, “flamed apart,” literally “shone apart,” 
‘opened a path of light.’ The flames were harmless to him.— 
45. &8a€ar: The old final infinitive.—46. av9pemovow: More sym- 
pathetic than dyéporer. 


Srp. y.—47. abropvtwv: In contradistinction to wounds.—48. 
Evvaoves: The sphere of partnership and companionship is wider 
in Greek than in English. We usu. make the disease, not the 
sufferer, the companion. See Lexx. under civeumt, cvvornd, ovv- 
vaiw.—50. Sepiv@ mvpf: Sunstroke. Perh. “Summer fever.”—51. 
egayev: “Brought out,” still used by the profession.—rovs pév: 
Resumes the division indicated, v. 47.—padakats éraoi8ais: In- 
cantations were a regular part of physic among the Greek med- 
icine-men. The order is the order of severity. So. Aiax, 581: 
ov mpos iatpod coor | Opocivy em@das mpos Tomavte mhpate.— 
apdérov... mivovras...mwepawtwv: P. breaks what seems to him 
the hateful uniformity by putting aivovras instead of a causative, 
such as mimiokwy, or an abstract, such as rorots.—52. mpecavéa: 
‘Soothing potions.” — wepdrrov ... ddppoxa: “Swathing with 
simples,” Plasters and poultices are conspicuous in early leech- 
craft. mepdatwv (Aeolic) =mepidmrav. So N. 11, 40: mepddors. 
—53, Topats Erracev dp8ovs: roun is the regular surgical word 
for our “ knife,” and the pl. gives the temporal effect of réuvor. 
P. makes in éoracey a sudden and effective change to the finite 
verb, so as to be done with it. Comp. 0.1,4: P.1,55. iords 
would be feeble. To punctuate at ¢Eayev: and make rods pév 
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. . Tous d€ mpocavéa Cepend on écracey is to efface the growth of 
the sentence and the rhythm. The methods are in the durative 
tenses, the results in the complexive (aorist). 


’Avt. y'.—54. Sé5erar: “Is a thrall,” “is in bondage.” Seira 
would mean “lets itself be enthralled by.” The instr. dative 
is the regular construction.—55. €rpamev .. . xoploat: P. 9, 47: 
erpamre.. . mappayev. The prose mporpérew has lost its color.— 
aydavopu: Cf. P. 10,18: dyavopa mAotrov, and O. 1,2: peydvopos... 
mdovrov. One cannot help thinking of ypjpara xphpar’ avnp (I. 2, 
11). See Plato’s criticism of this passage, Resp. 3, 408 B.C. — 
56. av8p(a): Hippolytos, son of Theseus, acc. to the Schol. Comp. 
Verg. Aen. 7, 765-774.—Kopioat: N. 8,44: reay uyay kopiéar | 
ov pot Svvardy.—d7. Ghoxdta: Sc. Oavdr@.—yepot: O. 9,32: cKxvra- 
doy tivage xepaiv. The addition of “hand” does not give the 
same vigor in English. —dapooiv: The Hesiodic fragment tells 
only of the death of Asklepios (Athenag. Leg. p. 134 ).—5s8. 
éveokipapev: “ Brought crashing down.”—59. Ovatais dpaciv: De- 
pends on éorkédra, and is not dat. of manner (Dissen) to paorevéper, 
modesta mente. Cf. 1.4 (5),16: Ovard Ovaroiot mpéret.—b0. Td Tap 
modds: P. 10, 62: dpovrida tay map modds (1. 7,138: 1O... mpd 
moods), ‘that which stretches from the place of the foot,” “our 
nearest business.” —otas eipev atoas: As Archilochos says: yi- 
yvooke © oios pucpos avOpamovus exer. atioas: Gen. of the owner. 


"Er. y'.—61. fda uya: P. is addressing himself and swinging 
back to his theme. ‘ Asklepios sought to rescue a man fordone. 
We must see only that which is meet, what is before us, what are 
the limits of our fate. Seek not the life of the immortals, my 
soul; do the work of the day, play thy humble part to the end. 
And yet, would that I could bring the double delight of health 
and poesy; would that my song had power to charm Cheiron! 
Then the unreal would be achieved by the real, health which I 
cannot bring by poesy which I do.” giAa Wuya of Hieron would 
be too sweet. It is more likely that P. is taking a lesson to 
himself. — Biov a8davarov —76 eEoporoda bar Trois Oeots (Schol.).— 
62. trav 8 Euarpaxtov Gvtder paxavav: “Exhaust all practicable 
means,” “drain each resource.”—63, ei d€...€vav(e): Wish felt 
in the condition.—64. peAtydpves tpvor: So O. 11 (10), 4; N. 3, 
4.—66. avipaow: The plural is part of the shyness with which 
the poet alludes to Hieron’s disorder.—eppav voowv: “ Fevers.” 
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—67. 4 twa AarotSa, xré.: “Some one called (the son) of Lato- 
ides, or son of the Sire ;” Asklepios or Apollo, son of the great 
Sire Zeus. Bergk suggests } marépa='Aro\No.— 68. kal kev... 
pddov: This shows that the poem was composed in Greece, and 
not in Sicily.—Ioviav . . . @dAacaov: Elsewhere (N. 4, 53) called 
*Idviov mépov.—69. "ApéCoveav: The famous fountain of Ortygia 
(P. 2,6), called N. 1,1: dpavevpa cepvdv AXpeod.—Airvatov Eévov : 
pee Pk 


Srp. &.—70. vépeu: “ Rules” without an object.—71. aerois: Seems 
to mean here the rank and file of the citizens (O. 13, 2).—aya€ois : 
The optimates, doubtless, for they are “the good” to a Dorian.— 
72. xdputas = ydppara.—73. tyieav...xpvodav: See P. 1,1; and 
for the praise of health, comp. Lucian’s De lapsu inter salutan- 
dum.—k6pov t(e): On the effect of re in twinning the two yaprres, 
see O. 1, 62.—ad0\ov IIv@iev: Depends on oreddvas. So N. 5,5: 
maykpatiou arépavoy. —atyhav otepavors: Cf. O. 1, 15: ayNaicera 
dé Kal povotkas €v dara, and O. 11 (10), 13: kécpor eri orepdve 

. ddvupedH Kedadjow. The song lends additional lustre to the 
lustrous crowns. The plur. on account of the victories of Phere- 
nikos.—74. Bepévixos: O. 1, 18.—év Kippa woré: Kirrha was the 
Delphian hippodrome. The victory was won at least eight years 
before. — 75. dapt: Out of construction. Elsewhere in P. with 
acc. and inf.—¢dos: Acc. to J. H. H. Schmidt, ddos is the light 
of joy (O. 10 [11], 25; I. 2,17), péyyos, for which we here have 
aty\apr, is the light of glory (O. 2,58; P.9,97; N. 3,64; 9, 42). 


"Ayr. & .—77. adda): “ Well,” since that may not be.—émevéa- 
oar: “ Offer a vow to,” not simply “ pray.”—é6éAw: See P. 1, 62. 
—78. Martpit: Magna Mater or Rhea (Kybele is not mentioned in 
Pindar). The worship of this Phrygian goddess was hereditary 
in the flute-playing family of P. (see P. 12), and he had a chapel 
in front of his house dedicated to the joint service of Rhea and 
Pan. Among the kodpa, who sang rapGéma by night to the two 
deities, are said to have been P.’s daughters, Eumetis and Proto- 
mache. The Scholiasts tell us that Magna Mater was rév vocar 
avénrixy Kal pecwtixn. Welcker takes xodpa with Tayi, and con- 
siders them to be nymphs. But there is an evident connection 
between the podmn and the erevyn.—oww Mavi: Cf. fr. VI.1: 4 
lav, ... cepvav addvtov pvda€, Marpos peyddas oradé.—80. Adyov 
.»-kopupav: “ The right point (the lesson) of sayings.” —pav8dvev : 
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“Learning.” The lesson is ever before him. It isa proverb.—81. 
év Tap éodov, xré.: One and two are typical. So we have not to 
do with avoirdupois or apothecaries’ weight in Spenser’s “a dram 
of sweete is worth a pound of soure” (F. Q. III. 30).—82. kéopo 
—koopios.—83. Ta Kaha tpéavtes €&: Another proverbial locu- 
tion; “turning the fair part outward ” (of clothes), as we might 
say, “ putting the best foot foremost” (of shoes). 


Er. 6. — 84. tw 88... émerar: Thy éy éoddy is great. — 85. 
Sépxerat: As the Biblical “look upon” (with favor). Comp. O. 
7,11: Gore © DAov €momtev:t Xapis. “The eyes of the Lord 
are upon the righteous.” — 86. et tw’ av@p.: Comp. O. 1, 54. — 
6 péyas métpos: N.4,42: médrpos avaé. — dogadrs = amraotos.— 
87. €yevt(o) = eyévero: Aor. with neg. — IIndct.. . Kadpo: Pro- 
verbial examples of high fortune and noble character, O. 2, 86.— 
89. ot = otrou.—oxew: O. 2,10.—xpvoaprixov ... Mowwav: The 
Muses so styled again, I. 2, 1.—90. év éper: Pelion. Cf. N. 5,22: 
mpoppeyv O€ kai Keivos ded ey Tadio | Moway 6 KadduoTos yxo- 
pos. The marriage of Peleus and Thetis was a favorite theme 
with the poets. See N. 4,65, quoted below. Catullus makes the 
Fates sing at the wedding (64, 322).—-91. 676@: The indice. of a 
single occasion. With the indic. érdére has very much the sense 
Of ayixa.* Comp.’ O.-1, 87; 9, 1045-P)8, 41, Ti 6G. 
fr. V.1,6.—92. Nnpéos: The sea-gods were oracular. So Posei- 
don (0.6,58). So Proteus and Glaukos. For Nereus as a proph- 
et, the commentators cite Hesiod, Theog. 283, Eur. Hel. 15, Hor. 
Od. 1, 15,5. See also P. 9, 101. 


Srp. ¢.—94. Kpdvov maidSas . . . iSov, xré.: N. 4, 65: cidev & 
evkukAoy Spay, Tas o'pavod Baowrzes movTou T epeCopevot, KTE.—9D. 
Avis ..- xaptv: Here “thanks to Zeus.” —96. éotacav dp0av Kap- 
diav: “Raised their hearts again,” “raised their sunken hearts,” 
6pdav being proleptic, “ erect.” -— 98. pépos: epzpecay, with two 
acc., aS ddaipeioOar in prose. — at tpeis: Ino, Agaue, Autonoé. 
Cf. O. 2, 25.—99. Ovdva = Sepéra. 


*Avt. €'.—101. tixrev: P. uses the imperf. seven times (nearly 
all in dactylo-epitrites), the aorist nine times. See note on O. 6, 
41.— réfois: I]. 22, 859: fuare ro Gre Kév oe Tdpis kai SoiBos 
"ArdAdov | eoOddv edvT dM€cwow evi Skaunou wvAnot.—102. Kard- 
pevos: See O. 3, 6.— 104. tvyxdvovr’ ed wacyépev—eitvxodvT ed 
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macxéwev. Comp. O. 2,56: 7d dé ruyety, “success,” and N. 1, 32: 
GAN’ edyt@y ed mabeiv, kré. —Gddore F ahdoiar, xré.: O.7, 95: ad- 
hor drroiae StatOiocoow avpar.—l06. waparodvs: So Dissen 
for 6s wodvs. Others daAeros. aw. With em Bpicacs, “in all its ful- 
ness.”’—émBpioats: “Coming down with weight.” 


°Ex. €.— 107. opixpds év opixpots, kré.: opixpois is neut. “I 
will be small when my fortunes are small, great when they are 
great.” P. puts himself in Hieron’s place. See O. 2, 45.—108. 
Tov audémovT aict... Satpov(a): “ My shifting fortune.” Though 
prosperity is a mwodvdudos éréras, excessive prosperity is danger- 
ous, and the wise man must be prepared to do homage to the 
fortunes that attend him from time to time.—¢pactv: “ Heartily.” 
—109. doxjow: So dokeira Oguis, O. 8, 22; N.11,8. a. of honor 
and homage, while @eparevwv is used of service.— kar’ épav... 
paxavav: “To the extent of my power,” “with all my might.” 
Cf. v.62: ray €umpakrov avtret payavdy.—t110. et 8€ por... dpéEar: 
Hieron might be expected to say dpeEev. P. looks upon such 
fortune as a dream. See note on O. 6,4.—111. etpéoOar: “ Gain.” 
P. 1,48.—mpéoo: With a solemn indefiniteness, that is yet made 
sufficiently plain by the mention of Nestor and Sarpedon. The 
mpoo is “among them that shall call this time ancient ” (Dante), 
where songs shall make thee what N. and 8. are to us.—112. 
Néoropa: A model prince, though mentioned by P. only here 
and P. 6,35, Meocaviou yépovros. — Zaprnddév(a): Lykian Sarpe- 
don balances (Pylian) Nestor. One shining light is taken out 
of each camp. Sarpedon, we are reminded, was the grandson 
of Bellerophon, B. was from Corinth, and Corinth was the metrop- 
olis of Syracuse. But P.is thinking of Homer and the looming 
figures of Nestor on the Greek, Sarpedon on the Trojan side. 
Some quiet mischief in this, perhaps (N. 7, 21).—év0pe rev datis: 
aris = dharias, hominum fabulas, comp. “the talk of the town” 
—‘‘ whose names are in every mouth.”—113. tékroves: So Kra- 
tinos (Schol., Ar. Eq. 527): réxroves evradkadpoyv tyvov.—114. 
d&ppooav: “Framed.” So Lat. pangere—115. xpovia tredeber: Cf. 
N. 4, 6: pnya & épypdrav xpovimrepov Biorever. — mpdgac8 (ar) — 
evpéo Oa (v. 111). 
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ARKESILAS* IV., son of Battos IV., king of Kyrene, won a 
Pythian victory with the chariot, P. 31 (Ol. 78, 3=466 B.c.). 
This victory is commemorated in the fourth and fifth Pythian 
odes. P. 5 was composed to celebrate the return of the victori- 
ous grou, Which took place, as has been conjectured, at the time 
of the Kdpyeva, a festival which fell about the same time as the 
Pythian. The fourth ode was doubtless composed to be sung 
at a banquet in the royal palace, and seems to have been pre- 
pared at the urgent request of one Damophilos, who had been 
exiled by Arkesilas for participating in an aristocratic rebellion. 
That he was related to Arkesilas, that he was akin to Pindar, is 
little more than conjecture. ‘‘ Urgent request”? means in Pin- 
dar’s case a lordly recompense. The poem was a grand peace- 
offering, and the reconciliation had doubtless been quietly ar- 
ranged in advance. 


Not only in size, but also in many other respects, the fourth 
Pythian is Pindar’s greatest poem—a prime favorite with all 
Pindaric scholars. The obscurities are few in proportion to the 
bulk, the diction is noble and brilliant. The aesthetic value is 
great, for in this poem we have a whole incorporated theory of 
the lyric treatment of epic themes, the Argonautic expedition in 
points of light. 

After a brief invocation of the Muse, Pindar tells how the 
priestess of Apollo bade Battos leave his sacred island, Thera, 
and found a city on a shimmering hill in Libya, and thus bring 
to honor the prophecy of Medeia (vv. 1-9). 

In the Prophecy of Medeia, we learn the story of the won- 
derful clod that a deity delivered to the Argonaut Euphamos 
where the Libyan lake Tritonis empties into the sea. Washed 
overboard, this symbol of sovereignty followed the wet main to 


* Doric form of Arkesilaos. 
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Thera, whence the descendants of Euphamos should, at the bid- 
ding of Apollo, go forth and possess the land promised to their 
ancestor (vv. 10-56). . 

Such is the prophecy that was fulfilled by Battos, the founder 
of Kyrene, and it is to the descendant of this Battos in the 
eighth generation that Apollo has given the glory of the victory 
in the chariot-race, the theme of Pindar’s song (vv. 57-69). 

So far the overture. Then follows the Quest of the Golden 
Fleece, or the Voyage of the Argonauts, which constitutes the 
bulk of the poem (vv. 70-256). 

On their return voyage the Argonauts had shared the couches 
of Lemnian heroines. From such a union came the stock of 
Euphamos, which went first to Lakedaimon, thence to Thera, 
and from Thera to Kyrene (v. 261). 

Here the poem seems to pause. A stop at Kupavas (v. 261) 
would satisfy mind and ear. But P. continues with an after- 
thought participle, which emphasizes the importance of right 
counsel, and prepares the message that he has to deliver. The 
message is one that needs delicate handling, and, like the wise 
woman of Tekoah, P. clothes it in a parable—the Apologue of 
the Lopped Oak (vv. 263-268). 

The answer is not given at once. The king is a healer that 
knows well the art of the soothing hand. The king is one that, 
under the guidance of God, can put the shaken city on its true 
foundation. He has only to will and it is done. Let him then 
take counsel, and consider what Homer said, that a fair messen- 
ger makes fair tidings. Such a fair messenger is the poet’s 
Muse (vv. 270-279). 

The way being thus prepared, the name of Damophilos is men- 
tioned for the first time, and the praise of the banished noble- 
man is blended with an appeal for such forgiveness as Zeus ac- 
corded the Titans. ‘Let him see his home again; let him take 
his delight in banquets by Apollo’s fountain. Let him make mel- 
ody on the harp. Let his days be days of quietness, himself all 
harmless, by the world unharmed. Then he can tell what a well- 
spring of song he found for Arkesilas at Thebes” (vv. 281-299). 


As the fourth Pythian is thrown out of line with the other 
odes by its size, and as this characteristic determines the hand- 
ling of the poem, the distribution of the masses becomes a mat- 
ter of leading importance and cannot be relegated, as has been 
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done elsewhere, to a mere summary. Pindar nowhere else goes 
beyond five triads. Here he has the relatively vast structure of 
thirteen. If the introduction bore any proportion to the myth, 
or to the introductions of the other poems, we should have a 
large porch of song. What do we find? The poet seems to 
enter upon the theme at once, as if he were composing an epic 
and not a lyric. The ringing relative that so often introduces 
the myth makes itself heard almost immediately after the invoca- 
tion of the Muse (v.4). We slip out of port in a moment, and 
find ourselves in the midst of the returning Argonauts. But 
the introduction is longer than it seems. The first three triads 
constitute an introductory epyllion—the Prophecy of Medeia— 
which bears a just proportion to the rest. Only if the usual 
measure were observed the myth would occupy seven triads and 
the conclusion three (8-+7-++3), but the story runs over into the 
eleventh triad, when the poet chides himself as having lin- 
gered too long (v. 247), and the slow imperfects give way to the 
rapid aorists. He calls on Arkesilas (v. 250) in order to show 
that he is hasting to Kyrene, and the emphasis laid on the guid- 
ance of Apollo prepares the conclusion. Notice that the story 
of the Argonauts makes the same returning sweep to Arkesilas 
and Apollo as the Prophecy of Medeia (vv. 65, 66). Apollo is 
an oracular god, and speaks in riddles. “So read me,” the poet 
says, “the riddle of Oidipus” (v. 263). After this riddle is given, 
“fulfil the word: of Homer” (v. 277). Both Oidipus and Homer, 
be it noted, are Apollinic. The answer to the riddle is—Damo- 
philos (v. 281); but it is not until the poet has claimed the good 
messenger’s credit, according to the word of Homer, that he 
brings forth the name. The poem closes with a commendation 
of the banished nobleman, and with the evident intimation that 
this song was made at his desire (v. 299). 

The myth itself (vv. 70-256) is natural enough. It is natural 
enough that in celebrating the victory of Arkesilas, Pindar 
should sing of the founding of Kyrene; and the introduction of 
the Argonautic expedition may be justified on general grounds; 
but this is not the only time that Pindar has sung Kyrene. In 
P.5 Battos and the Aigeidai come to honor, in P. 9, the heroine 
Kyrene, but there is no such overwhelming excess of the myth. 
In the length of the myth nothing more is to be seen than the 
costliness of the offering. Ifthe poem was to be long, the myth 
must needs be long. ; 
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There are those who see in Pindar’s Argonautic expedition a 
parable. Damophilos is Iason. Then Arkesilas must be Pelias 
—which is incredible. Damophilos is anybody else, anything 
else. Sooner the soul of Phrixos (v. 159), sooner the mystic clod 
that Euphamos received (v. 21). The tarrying of the soul of 
Phrixos, the drifting of the clod, the long voyage of the Argo- 
nauts, may be symbolical of the banishment of Damophilos. He 
could not rest save in Kyrene (v. 294). The true keynote, then, 
is the sweetness of return, the sweetness of the fulfilment of 
prophecy and of the fruition of hope long delayed. The ancient 
prophecy came to pass, and Battos founded Kyrene (vv. 6, 260). 
The word of Medeia was brought to honor in the seventeenth 
generation (v.10). The ships should one day be exchanged 
for chariots (v.18). The clod, following the watery main, was 
borne to Thera, not to Tainaros (v. 42), and yet the pledge failed 
not. Iason came back to his native land (v.78). Everybody 
comes back, not Iason alone, else the moral were too pointed. 
Let Damophilos come back. Let there be one Kyrenaian more. 

The measures are dactylo-epitrite (Dorian ), and the grave, 
oracular tone is heard in rhythm as well as in diction. 

‘As this poem, among all the Pindaric odes, approaches the 
epos most closely, so the rhythmical composition reminds one 
of the simplicity of an hexametrical hymn. Four times in suc- 
cession we have precisely the same pentapody, 

LS Seer eteoree fie, 
the close of which reminds us of the hexameter, which, like it, 
prefers the trisyllabic bar towards the close. Another example 
of this will be sought in vain throughout Pindar. These five 
pentapodies are followed by nine tetrapodies, interrupted only 
by a dipody in the middle of the strophe, where there is usually 
most movement” (J. H. H. Schmidt). 


Srp. a.—1. Lapepov... oravev: So N.1,19: foray & em” addei- 
‘ais Ovpas. P. “floats double.” The Muse is his shadow. orapev 
=ornva. So Paper (v.39)—Bynvar.—avipi pido: See on P. 1, 92.— 
2, evlmov: Comp. v. 17.—Kvpdvas: See on P, 1, 60.—Apkecida: 
The position gives zest to the postponed proper name. Comp. 
P. 8, 43.—3. Aaroidaow: Comp. N. 6,42: adav pvecr Aatods (of 
a victory at the Pythian games); 9,4: paréps kat didvpos maideo- 
ow ... Ilvdévos aimewas 6poxAdpos éeronras. Apollo and Arte- 
mis, together with their mother, presided over the Pythian 
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games. Hence éderAspevov.—avéns: ‘Freshen the gale of songs” 
(Fennell). — otpov tpvev: N. 6, 31: éeméov . . . odpov. P. makes 
much use of nautical metaphors and similes, but as the Battiads 
were originally Minyans, a manner of Vikings (O. 14, 4), there is 
a special Argonautical propriety in this use of otpov.—4.. xpvaéwv 
-+.atntov: There were two golden eagles on the dudadds at 
Delphi, the white stone navel, at which two eagles, sent from 
east and west, had met, and so determined the centre of the 
earth. ainrévy in one MS.—5. ovk arodapou... tvxdvtos: When 
the god was present in person the oracle was so much more 
potent. Cf. P. 3, 27: &v & dpa pndoddcm Tv6dv troooas. Apollo 
was a migratory god, now in Lykia, now in Delos (P. 1, 39). 
For Apolio’s sojourn among the Hyperboreans, see P. 10, 30 
foll.—ipea, an Aeolic form = iépeca, which Christ gives. Béckh 
and others, ip¢a.—6. xpioev oixietipa Barrov: ‘“ Appointed by an 
oracle Battos (as) colonizer.” Comp. O. 7,382: aAdov etme, where 
the verbal element is felt, as here.—kaproddpov ArBvas: P. 9, 52: 
OUTE TayKapTr@y uray ynmowwov.—tepav | vagov: Thera (Santorini 
= Saint Hirene).—7. os... «ricoeev— xrica. As ypiyoev is here 
a verb of will, os is hardly so purely final as in O. 10 (11), 28; 
N. 8,36. It is used rather as odpa, P.1, 72. Comp. Il. 1,558: r7 
o di Katavedoa eritrupoy ws AyiAna | Tyunons, ddAéons dé Trodé€as 
eri vnuow ’Axyaov, and L. and 8. ed. 7, s. v. émws, end.—8. apy- 
voevtt paota: “A shimmering hill,” an Albion Mamelon. P. 9, 
35: dxOov . . . audimedSov. Kyrene was built on a chalk cliff. 
For description and recent researches, see F. B. Goddard in Am. 
Journ. of Philology, V. 31 foll. 


"Ayr. a.—9. &ykopioat: “ Bring back safe,” “redeem,” “ fulfil.” 
Cf. “my word shall not return unto me void.” The MSS. have 
dykopioa 6, of which the editors have made dykopica@. P. no- 
where uses the middle of xoui¢, nor is it necessary here.—10. 
EBSdpnq Kal obv Sexata: As this is not equivalent to oty €Bddoua kai 
ovv dexdra, P. 1,14 is not a parallel. Cf. O. 18, 58: yéver pido 
aiv Arpéos. It is idle to count these seventeen generations.— 
Onparov: “ Uttered in Thera,” the dAimAakros ya of v. 14.—fape- 
vys: Animosa. Others think of non sine Dis animosa, and con- 
sider Medea “inspired.” It is simply “ bold,” “brave,” “ high- 
spirited,” as suits such a heroine. There is no such curious 
adaptation of epithet to circumstance as we find in the hive- 
work of Horace (apis Matinae | more modoque).—13. Kékdvte: The 
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speech ends, v. 56.— 14. “Emadoio képav: Epaphos, son of Zeus 
and Io. The Scholiasts notice the blending of nymph and 
country, which is very easy here, as pif{ay and gurevoerOar are 
often used of persons. N.5,7: &k d€ Kpdvov kai Zynvos fpeas ai- 
xpatas purevOevras racde yas.—15. aotéwv pilav: This root, which 
is to spring up out of Libya, is Kyrene, metropolis of Apollonia, 
Hesperides, Barka, etc. — @vtevoeo$ar: ‘Shall have planted in 
her” (Fennell), as one should say “shall conceive and bring 
forth.” P. has no fut. pass, apart from the fut. middle.—pedy- 
cipBpotov: Only here in Greek. Comp. Od. 12, 70: ’Apyo mact 
wédovoa.—-16. ev” Appovos SeneAous: The whole region was sacred 
to Zeus Ammon (Schol.). 


°Er. a. —17. avti SeXdivav, xré.: The dolphins were to the 
Greeks the horses of the sea, and we must not spoil poetry by in- 
troducing the notions of “fisheries” and ‘“ studs,” as some have 
done. On the speed of the dolphin, see P. 2,50: Oeds . . . Oadac- 
caiov mapapeiBerar | SeAdiva, and N. 6,72: dedpivi Kev '| rayxos 
dv dApas ecixaCouse MeAnoiav.—8ods: P. 2, 8.—18. avia 7 avr’ 
épetpav Sidpovs te: The figure €y dia dvow, much abused in 
Latin, can hardly be proved for Greek, and dvia didpovs re is 
not dvia Sippwv. The correspondence between “oar” and “rein” 
is not to be pressed, the “rein” being rather “the rudder” (a7- 
ddduov). The two spheres of ship and chariot have much in 
common, and borrow much from each other.—vopdacoirw: yoyay 
of ships, P. 1,86: vopa dixai@ mndadio orparor, of reins, as here, 
I. 1,15: dvia ... vopaoarr(a). Subject “they,” i.e., “men.”— 
aeAXorrodas: For the metonymy, comp. P. 2, 11: dppyara tewr- 
xadtwa, and O. 5, 2: dkapavtérodos amjvas. — 19. Keivos Spvis: 
“That token,” the clod of earth (v. 21). dps and oiwvds are 
familiarly used without too lively a sense of the bird meaning. 
See Ar. Av. 719: dpyvw Sé vopifere mavO écamep epi pavteias 
Siakpiver, and Professor Postgate in Amer. Journ. of Phil. IV. 70. 
—20. Tpitwvidos év mpoxoais: The geography of the Argonautic 
expedition will always be misty, and the mistiness is essential to 
its poetry. On their return from Kolchoi, the Argonauts passed 
hy the Phasis into Okeanos, thence to the Red Sea, carried their 
ship overland twelve days, reached Lake Tritonis, in Libya, and 
found an outlet from Lake Tritonis to the Mediterranean. The 
Okeanos is not our Ocean, the Red Sea is not our Red Sea, the 
Lake Tritonis that we know is inland, and Pindar is poetry.— 
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21. bem avépt Fevdopnévw: “ A god taking to himself the likeness of 
man.” No ambiguity to a Greek. 6e@ depends on dé£aro (Vv. 22), 
which takes the dat. of interest (see O. 13, 29), just as mpiacOa., 
“buy,” and so “take off one’s hands.” Ar. Ach. 812: mdcov 
mplopal cor Ta xoupidia; Aéye. A gift blesseth both. The god 
is supposed to be Triton. Poseidon was masking as his own 
son and speaking to his own son (v. 45),.—yatev: An immemorial 
symbolism. ‘With our Saxon ancestors the delivery of turf was 
a necessary solemnity to establish the conveyance of land.”—22. 
mpwpalev: Because he was rpwpevs.—238. atovov...ékdayfe Bpovray: 
“As a sign of favor he sounded a thunder peal.” Comp. v. 197: 
ex vepéwy dé For avrdvae Bpovtas aicwv Pbéypa. Bergk reads 
Bpovrais, Aeolic participle, fr. Bpovrayus porta. 


Srp. B’.—24. ayxvpav: In Homer’s time there were no dykupa, 
only evvat.—tott: With KpnpyavT@v.—Xadkdyevvy : The flukes bite ; 
hence “jaws” of an anchor, which is itself a bit. Comp. Lat. dens 
ancorae. — 25. Kpnpvavtav: Commonly considered a gen. absol. 
with avréy, or the like, understood. Not an Homeric construc- 
tion, and sparingly used in P. See O. 13, 15, and below, v. 232: 
as ap aiddcavtos. enéroooe takes the acc. P. 10, 33, but it is 
hard to see why it cannot be construed with the gen. here, as 
eméruxe in prose. —éméroooe = erérvye: Sc. Beds dvépt ciddpevos. 
On the change of subject, see O. 3, 22.—8adexa ... pépopev: dp. is 
imperfect. Definite numbers usu. take the aor., but the imper- 
fect is used when the action is checked, usu. by the aor., some- 
times by the imperf. There are numberless passages from Ho- 
mer on, Od. 2, 106: ds rpleres ev EAnOe ... GAN’ Gre rérparoy AOev 
éros. Cf. Il. 1, 53. 54; 9,470. 474; Od. 3, 118. 119. 3805. 306, al. 
—26. votov... épypov: Cf. v. 228: varoyv yas, and Homer’s evpéa 
vata Oardoons. Here we have a desert sea of sand.—27. eivadtov 
8épv: Consecrated oracular language.—pydeow: Medeia was not 
above an allusion to her name.—évoraocavtes: Usu. “ drawing 
ashore.” Mezger tr. “shouldering.”—dapots — juerépors = eyois, 
P. 3, 41.—28. otowddos: An Homeric word, Il. 13, 473; Od. 11, 
574,—B8aipov: The god of v. 21.—-ep’ dy Cnkdpevos: So Bergk, 
after the Schol., for mpdcoWw Onkapevos. trep(t) Onxapevos, “ hav- 
ing put on.” In resuming the story P. amplifies it.—30. ar() : 
“As,” “such as those in which.”—evepyérar: “The hospitable.” 
1. 5 (6), 70: E€vav evepyeciats ayarara.—31. detmv’ émwayyéAdovett : 
The model words are found in Od. 4, 60, where Menelaos: oirov 
@ admrecOov Kai xaiperor. 
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Apr. B’.—82. GAG yap: “ But it might not be for.” Cf. O. 1, 
55.—mpddacts: Is an assigned reason, true or false.—33. Hvpv- 
mvdos: Son of Poseidon and Kelaino, and king of Libya (Schol.). 
Poseidon (Triton) assumes a name like one of his own attributes, 
evpuBias (O. 6, 58), evpupédar (O. 8, 31).—Evvootida: So vy. 173. In 
Homer evvociyaios, évocixOwv. — 34. apovpas: Is not felt as de- 
pendent on zporvydy, which comes in as an after-thought, but as 
a partitive on dpwd£as.—35. mpotuyév: “ What presented itself,” 
“ what came to hand.”—36. ot8 ami@yoé vw: “ Nor did he fail to 
persuade him.” Herm. 0d amidnoé Fw (dat.), “nor did he dis- 
obey him,” the subject coming up emphatically in the second 
clause—the rjpas (Euphemos) being set off against the god (Euryp- 
ylos). — 37. Fo: The position speaks for dependence on xeip’ 
avtepetoas. See O. 2, 16.—BadAaka: More special and technical 
than yaiay (v. 21).—Sa.poviav: “ Fateful.”—39. évadtav Bapev: So 
Thiersch for évaXia Bapev civ Gdpa. The adj. (esp. in -tos) for the 
prepos. and subst. So wtmaidpios (O. 6, 61). Comp. meddporoe 
vaiovot, Aisch. Prom. 710; @upaioy oixveiv, So. El. 314. The eva- 
ia BOda~é would thus match the eiva\ioy Sdpv and take its own 
course.—Bapev = Byva. See v. 1.—ovv &dApa: Comitative-instru- 
mental use of civ. See P. 12, 21. The clod went with the spray 
by which it was washed into the sea. 


°Er. B’. —40. éorépas: When men wax tired and careless.— 
oropévav: Coincident with Bayey.— pav: Protest. — otpvvov: 
“TT, Medeia.” gr. with dat., like ceXevo in poetry.—41. AvouTé- 
vos: ‘“ Who relieve their masters of their toils.” So also Schol. 
Tl. 24,734. “ Reliefs,” “relays,” would be to us a natural trans- 
lation.—43. mwpiv Spas: First and extremely rare use of mpiy as a 
preposition.—et yap otkou vv Bade: Wish passing over into condi- 
tion. — 44. "Ava ordpa: This was one of the most famous en- 
trances to Hades.—45. vids trmdpxov Ilowetdawvos: A half-broth- 
er of Eurypylos on the Triton theory. This Poseidonian origin 
accounts for the Battiadai’s love of horses.—46. tixre: See O. 
6, 41.—Kadgicot map’ 6xais: A Minyan of Orchomenos (see O. 
14), and so an interesting figure to a Boeotian poet. map’ 6xdas 
aS mapa Kpnuvoiow, P. 3, 34. 


Srp. y'.—47. tetparev waidov...aiya: The blood (offspring, 
N. 3, 65) of the fourth generation (r. 1. émvyewopuévoy need not be 
gen. abs.) is the fifth generation, the time of the Dorian migra- 
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tion, or the return of the Herakleidai.—48. oiv Aavaois: The Da- 
naoi (or Achaians) were the old inhabitants of the Peloponnesos, 
who were driven out by the general unsettling known as the 
Dorian conquest.—«(e)...AdBe: One of P.’s few unreal condi- 
tions. See O. 12, 13.—49. éfavioravrar: Prophetic present, as O. 
8, 42. — Aakedaipovos, xré.: The order is the line of invasion, 
though such coincidences are not to be pressed.—50. viv ye: 
Regularly viv dé. “As it is.” — éddodamav ... yuvaukdv: The 
prophecy fulfilled, v. 252: piyev ... Aawwiay ... €Over yuvatkev 
avdpopévev. These murderous brides are often mentioned in 
classic poetry. See O. 4, 17.—etpyoer: See P. 2,64. Subject is 
Evqdapos.—51. tavde...vaoov: P.’s range of the terminal acc. is 
not wide. For eddeiy with ddpov, see O. 14, 20; with péyapoy, P. 
4,134; with mwediov, P. 5, 52; with ABvay, I. 3 (4), 71; with a 
person, I. 2,48. For podeiv, see O. 9, 76; N. 10,36. ikeo (P. 9, 
55; N. 38,3), ccovre (O. 10 [11], 95), dixero (P. 5, 29), abi—era (P. 
8, 54), €Eixero (P. 11, 385) hardly count, as these verbs are felt as 
transitives, “ reach.”—ot kev... Tékovtat: The plural agrees with 
the sense of yévos. kev, with the subj., as a more exact future, 
where in prose the future indic. would be employed; an Ho- 
meric construction, nowhere else in B.—ovwv ting Ce@v: 6., subjec- 
tive genitive, “favor of the gods.” Cf. v. 260.—52. @éra: Battos 
(Aristoteles), who is glorified in the next ode.—kedawedéwv: Ky- 
rene had rain, the rest of Libya none. Hence x. by contrast 
rather than absolutely.—53. wodvyptow: So. O. R. 151: ras ro- 
Avxpvaov | HvOdvo0s. The presence of Phoibos is emphasized, 
as v. 5.— 54. épvdoe: = dvapyacer. — Céprcow: “Oracles.” Pl. as 
dyyeXiats, O. 3, 28. 


’Avt. y'.—55. kataBavra : The threshold is much higher than 
the floor (Od. 22, 2: dAro & emi péyav oddov); hence, kar’ ovdov 
. Bayra, Od. 4, 680.—xpédv@ | torépw: With xcaraBavta.—56. ayayév: 
Doric = dyayetv (see O. 1, 3).—NetXovo mpds ... Tépevos Kpovida: 
“To the Nile precinct of Kronides” (Zeus Ammon). With Nei- 
hoo Téuevos, comp. O. 2,10: otknwa worapyod = otk. mordyov. The 
Schol. combines N. Kpovida, and considers it equivalent to Avs 
NeiAov, but there is no Zeds NetAos in the sense meant.—57. } pa: 
The Homeric asseveration (Il. 16,750; Od. 12, 280) is well suited 
to the solemn, oracular passage.—éméwv otixes: ‘ Rows of words,” 
“‘ oracular verses.”” On the absence of eiov, see O. 1, 1.—éwragav: 
Only here in P. Not the usual tone of the word, which is ordi- 
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narily “to cower,” as in So. Ai. 171: own mrynéerav apovo.. 
The attitude here assumed is that of brooding thought.—49. 
vie TloAvpvdorouv: Aristoteles - Battos (v. 52).—oé 8: O. 1, 36.— 
év tovtw Adyw: “In consonance with this word” (of prophecy). 
— 60. dpSwcev: “ Exalted,” “ glorified.” — pedtooas: “The bee” 
is the Pythia. Honey is holy food. Cf. O. 6, 47.— aitopare 
kedado: “ Unprompted cry.” He had only asked a remedy for 
his stuttering tongue.—61. és tpis: The consecrated number.— 
aviddcaoa: The original sense of avday is not lost, as is shown 
by keAddo, “loudly bade thee Hail!” The oracle is given by 
Herodotos, 4,155: Barr ém dhaviy nrdOes: dvaé Sé ce BoiBos 
"AmdAN@y | €s AyBinv méptret pndorpddoy oixvoripa. 


"Er. y'. — 63. SvcOpdov dwvas: “Slowness of speech.” Barros 
means “stutterer.” Cf. Barrapif{o. His real name was ’Apvoro- 
téAns. Herodotos (l.c.) says that B. was the Libyan word for 
“king.” —mowa: dyou87 7) Avows (Schol.).— 64. 4% para 84: No- 
where else in P. Od. 9, 507: 7 pada 6y pe wadaipata béogal? 
ixavet. There of a painful revelation, here of a joyous vision.— 
pera: Adverbial._—ore = &s.— dowikavbepov Fpos: I. 3, 46: dow- 
Kéototy avOnoev pods. The rose is the flower by excellence. 
Arkesilas was in the flower, the rosy flush of his youth.—65. 
TWatot TovtTois, kre.: “These children” are the descendants of 
Battos, to whom A.is the eighth bloom. “ Eighth in the line 
of these descendants blooms Arkesilas.” Battos is counted in 
after the Greek fashion.—pépos: P. 12,11: rpiroy xaovyynray pé- 
pos.—66. “Améddov & te Iv8d: A complex; hence éropevr. Comp. 
O. 5, 15. — nt8os . . . tmmodpopias: “Glory in chariot-racing.” 
Others make dudixridvay depend on immoSpopias.—eé— auduxtidvev : 
e€ is “over,” 0.8, 54.  dudixriover, not "Audixrudver, “the sur- 
rounding inhabitants.” This is understood of those who lived 
around Delphi, but it would apply with more force to the 
Libyan rivals of Arkesilas. So. El. 702: dv0 | AiBves (vyaray 
dpydteyv émordara.—b7. amd...8do0w: “TI will assign him to the 
Muses” as a fit theme for song. The meetness lies in did, often 
used of that which is due. Cf. I. 7 (8), 60: 2308 dpa kat dOavdrots, 
| <oddv ye Hora kat POipevoy vpvois Ocdy SiSdpev.—advtdv: Ipsum. 
Euphamos in contrast to ro pév, his descendant, Arkesilas, the 
dé shifting, as often in P. See O.10 (11), 8.— 69. odiow: The 
house of Euphamos. — pvrevdev: I. 5,12: Saiuwv purever Sdéav 
emnpatov. Odddet, v. 65, shimmers through. 
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Srp. 6&.— 70. Sato: Without an object, as dye, P. 2, 17. 
Bergk reads dpyn ’xdéEato.—71. xivivvos: The dangerous quest, 
the vavtiAia.—Kpatepois ... GAois: The Argonauts were riveted 
to their enterprise as the planks were riveted to the Argo, which 
may have suggested the figure, but we must not forget that Hera 
inspired them (v. 184), and so may be said to have driven the 
nails. The passages cited certatim by the editors do not really 
help, such as Aisch. P. V. 64, and Hor, Od. 1, 35, 17. These are 
not the nails of necessity, but the nails of passion— the nails 
that fastened the ivyé to her wheel, just as the proverb jAov 
jA@, clavum clavo pellere can be used “of the expulsive power 
of a new affection.” —a8dpavtos: On the gen. see O. 2,79. d. iron 
of special hardness.—72. é§ @yavav Ai.: e& of the source, not of 
the agent. So Thuc. 1, 20.—AioA8av: Here is the genealogy of 
Iason that seems to be followed: 

Aiddos + ’Evapéa 
(v. 108). (Schol. v. 145). 


| | | 
Kpndevs Larpovevs "A@auas 





(v. 142). (v. 143). 
| 
Alawv  épns ’ApvOdev Tup® + ITlocedav = BpiEos 
(v. 118). (v. 125). CApvddv) (v. 186). (v.138).  (v. 160). 
(v. 125). | 


IASON “Adpntos MéAaptros oe Nels 
(v- 126). (v.'126). Guat al 
Néorop Tlepuxdipevos 
(v. 275). 
—daxdparrois: Pelias perished by the latter means. d., “‘inflexi- 
ble,” “invincible.” -— 73. 7AGe Sé For . . . Gupo: On the double 
dative, see O. 2,26. Fo. depends on 6vu@ xpudev. The relation 
is not that of apposition. Cf. P. 1,7: Fou... xpari, and above, 
v. 37.—Kpvdev: “ Blood-curdling.” — rukw@... Oupa: O. 18, 52: 
Sicvpoy pev TuKvdOTaToy Tardpas ws Gedv. Pelias is not only 
“wary,” but “crafty.” Comp. v. 188: BaddAero kpynrida copay 
éréwv.—i4. pérov dudhaddv: See note on v. 4.—evdévpo.o.. . paré- 
pos: Gaia was the first tenant of the oracle. Aisch. Eum. 1, 
2: mperov pev evyn THE mpecBevo Oey | THY mpwrTopaytw Tatar, 
and the dudadds was a reminder of her. N.7, 33: mapa péyay 
6ppadov evpukoAror | poor xOovds. Cf. P. 6,3; 8,59; 11, 10. 
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—76, aimewav ard ota8pev: On Pelion, where he was brought up 
by Cheiron. or. is used in its special Homeric sense.—evdetedov: 
The Homeric signification “far-seen” suits Kronion after a fash- 
ion (O. 1,111), but not Iolkos, whereas “sunny,” an old inter- 
pretation, suits Kronion perfectly (O. 3, 24), and is not inapt for 
Iolkos, as opposed to the forest shade of Pelion and the cave of 
the Centaur. P. was not always clear himself as to the tradi- 
tional vocabulary. 


"Avt. &'.—78. §eivos air’ av dotds: Only passage where aire is 
used = eire. Even in prose the first etre is sometimes omitted. 
Iason was both.—79. aixpaiow S8vparo.w: As Homer’s heroes. 
Od. 1,256: ¢yav ... dvo0 Sodpe.—80. @ TE... Gui 8€: re... dE, 
again P, 11, 29, the reverse of the common shift, pev . . . re (O. 4, 
12).—Mayvytev émyadpios: A close-fitting dress was necessary 
' for hunters in a dense forest.—81, wapdadéq: So Paris, Il. 3,17: 
mapdSarényv epocw éxav kai kaprvda Téa | kal Eishos: avrap 6 
Sotpe dvw KexopvOpéva xadk@ | wadA@y. But Paris was brought 
up on Mt. Ida, not on Mt. Pelion, and P. has blended his colors. 
Philostratos II. (Imagg. c. 7) gives Iason a lion-skin, which is a 
symbol of the Sun, who was Medeia’s grandsire, ratpos “HXwos 
matnp, Eur. Med. 1321.—d¢pioaovras dpBpovs = dpiccew movodvtas 
(Schol.). ‘Shivering showers” =“ shivery showers.” But as 
duB8pos is & orpards apueidtyos (P. 6, 12), “ bristling showers” may 
well represent bristling spears. Comp. IIL. 7, 62: oriyes... €yxeot 
mreppikviat.—82. ovdé kopav ... KepSevtes: He was still a boy, and 
had not shorn his locks off—for Greek youths were wont to ded- 
icate their first hair to the river-gods (Schol.). Hence Pelias’ 
sneer at him, v.98. Others think of the xapn xopdwytes "Ayatol, 
and the vindication of his Achaian origin, despite his strange 
attire.—83. a@mwav votov kataifSvgoov: For acc. comp. P. 5,11: carat 
Ovooe... ~dkaipay éotiay. As P. seems to associate aidvoow with 
al6w (P. 1,87; 5,11), “flared all down his back.” Comp. adyAaoi 
above.—odetépas = éas. See 0.9, 78.— 84. arapBdxroro (not in 
L. & 8.) =drapBaroww. Herm. reads drapptxrovo after Hesych. 
rappvéac ba: poBnOqva. I. makes trial of his unaffrighted soul 
—his soul that cannot be affrighted—just as, on one interpreta- 
tion, Kyrene makes trial of her unmeasured strength (P. 9, 38). 
—85. év ayopa mAyPovtos SxAov: In prose, mAnPovans adyopas, from 
10 o’clock in the morning. Gen. of time, from which the gen. 


absol., with pres. part., springs. 
- 
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’Er. 5.—86. dmopévwv: Not gen. absol. “Of the awed be- 
holders.” —€paras: “ For all that,” though they knew not that he 
was the heir.—tis... Kat rdde: “ Many a one (de dé ris elmecke, 
Hom.), among other things this.’—87. OW ti wov: Half-question, 
half-statement. ‘It can’t be, aithough it ought to be.” Comp. 
Ar. Ran. 522, and the famous skolion of Kallistratos: 6Ara&’ 
‘Appooe, ov ri mov réOvnkas.—ov8é pav: Swearing often indicates a 
doubt which one desires to remove (P. 1, 63).. Apollo’s hair is 
the first thing suggested by the mAdxayor . . . dydaoi (v. 82). 
Ares is next (€xmaydos, v. 79)—but not so beautiful as Apollo, 
though Aphrodite’s lord—then the demigods.—réots | "Adpodt- 
tas: Ares, for Hephaistos is not recognized by Pindar as the 
husband of Aphrodite; nor is he by Homer in the Iliad, and the 
episode of Od. 8, 266 was discredited in antiquity.—88. év 8é€: 
And yet who else can it be, for Otos and Ephialtes are dead ?— 
Nag: The Aloeidai were buried in Naxos and had a cult there. 
—89.*Qrov ...’Equddta: Homer calls them zodd cadXiorous pera 
ye kAvrov ‘Opiwva (Od. 11,310). According to him the brothers 
were slain by Apollo for threatening the immortals with war. 
According to another account, they slew each other by the device 
of Artemis. The comparisons are taken from the Artemis cycle, 
as Jason is clearly a hunter.—’E@uéAta: For the voc. comp. v. 
175; P. 11,62. The voc. naturally gives special prominence and 
interest, but it must not be pressed too much, as has been done 
with Ilarpox\ets immed and Etvpae ovBdta. Metre and variety 
have much to do with such shifts.—90. kai pav: It is hard to 
believe Tityos dead with this gigantic youth before our eyes; 
hence the oath by way of confirmation, as v. 87.—Turvév: T. was 
slain by Artemis. Od. 11,580: Anta yap 7AKnoe Avos Kudpyy trapa- 
cot | Ilv0aS° €pyopévny Sid Kaddtydpov Tlavornos. Those who 
wish to moralize P.’s song see in these figures warning examples. 
It would be as fair to say that Tityos was introduced as a com- 
pliment to Arkesilas, whose ancestor he was (v. 46).—92. dopa... 
gpatrar: epara is subj. A bit of obbligato reflection without any 
personal application. The Greek moralizes as Shakespeare 
bles.—rav év Suvaro didotdtev: See P. 2, 34. 


Srp. ¢ .—94. yapvov: The lower range of this word, as O. 2, 96. 
— ava 8 Hprdvois: Comp. O. 8, 50: a’ immors. — hprdvois Eeorg 7 
amryva: Greek seldom comes nearer than this to éy dca dvot (Vv. 
18). Mules were a favorite team among the Thessalians as well 
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as among the Sicilians.—96. Serep@ : Iason had lost his left shoe 
in crossing the Anauros. See v. 75.—«Aértev = kadinrov. Cf. O. 
6, 36. The Greek associated the dissociate radicals of these 
words,—97. Ilotav yatav: There is something disrespectful about 
mroiay, and yaiay is not especially courteous. The Homeric formula 
(Od. 1, 170) is: ris roOev ets dvdpav ; 760i ToL TddLs NOE ToKHes ; Pe- 
leus had come wpotpordéay, looking neither to the right nor to 
the left of him, his eye riveted on the unsandalled foot, and see- 
ing nothing of the éms on the face of the multitude.—98, avOparev 
++ + Xaparyevéeov: “Groundling wenches.” — odds ... yaorpds : 
No father is mentioned (contrast Homer’s roxjes), and the mother 
is an old drab, by whom Iason was “‘ditch-delivered.” The in- 
sinuation that she petted her child is not impossible, though to 
less prejudiced eyes Iason could not have suggested a pappd- 
kuOos.—99. éEavixev: “Sent forth,” “spewed forth,” “spawned.” 
—100. Kataysavats: Ironical. 


Ayr. €.—101. Oapoyoats ayavotot Adyous: Both lessons that 
Iason had learned from Cheiron—boldness of action, gentleness 
of speech. — 102. apeip@y: This form, only here in P., becomes 
common in later times; perhaps “was moved to answer.” Cf. 
€otparevOn (P. 1,51).—otoew: May be an undifferentiated fut., 
equiy. to a present. But the future = pédXew oicew is defensi- 
ble, “that I am going to show myself the bearer of Cheiron’s 
training.” Cheiron’s great lesson, reverence for Zeus, and rever- 
ence for one’s parents (P. 6, 23), is the very lesson which Iason is 
about to carry out. In restoring Aison he is obeying Zeus.— 
103. XapikAots: Chariklo was the wife and Philyra the mother 
of Cheiron (P. 3, 1).—kodpar... ayvat: Repels the modu yaornp, 
the old drab who is supposed to have spoiled him.—104. Fépyov 
...eimdv: Zeugma for rounoas.—105. etbtpdmwedov: The reading of 
the old codices, évrpdredov, might mean “ to cause concern, shame, 
anxiety.” evrpdmedov (Cod. Perus.) would mean “shifty,” “ de- 
ceitful.” “I have never said nor done aught that was not 
straightforward.” éxrpdmedov (Schol.), “out of the way,” “in- 
solent.”—106. apxav ayxopifwv: So with Bergk after the gram- 
marian Chairis for the MS. dpyaiay kopifwy. ayxopifov: “To get 
back,” pres. part. for fut. (dy)xouiéwy has been suggested, but 
is unnecessary. The conative present will serve. See O. 13, 59. 
If dpxyaiay is read, notice how far the adjective carries in the 
equable dactylo-epitrites. Cf. O.11 (10), 19.—marpés: Pelias had 
asked for his mother, Iason proudly speaks of his father. 
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"Er. ¢.—109. viv: Sc. rysdy.—evkais mPrjcavta dpaciv: AevKais 
is variously interpreted. ‘‘ White,” i.e. “envious.” Others comp. 
Aevyadéos Cl. 9,119: ppeci Aevyadrenor mOjoas), Avypds, Fennell 
Avooa (Avkya), “yielding to his mad desires.”—110. dpxeduxayv : 
“Lords by primal right,” “lawful lords.”—112. xa8os ... @n«d- 
pevor: “ Having made lamentation.”—113. ptya koxvtd: So piyda 
with dat., Il. 8, 437.—114. wéymwov: With the imperf. the thoughts 
follow the motion. See note on O. 2, 23.—omapydvots év tropdu- 
péos: The omdpyava are also xpoxard, N. 1, 88.—115. vunti kowwd- 
cavtes od6v: “ Having made night privy to the journey.” Time 
is often considered a companion (O, 2, 11).— rpddev = rpédew: 
The inf. as O. 6,33: jpoar mopoaivery Spey Eitarida Bpédos. 


Srp. s'.—117. Aevkiamwv: White horses were princely. See P. 
1,66: AevkormA@y Tuvdapiday. — 118. od Eeivav ixoipav... GAdov: 
The MSS. have ixéuay, which is unmetrical. od &elvay tkoyw dy 
(=ddrypévos ay einv), “I can’t have come to a strange land” 
would be easy, if an aorist cou rested on a sure foundation. 
See P. 2, 36, where the codices have ixéyr. The pure opt. might 
stand here as a half-wish, a thought begotten of a wish, “I hope 
it will turn out that I have come to no strange land,” od being 
adhaerescent. Bergk has written od pay Ecivos ikw yaiay Dor, 
which does not explain the corruption. ov pay does not occur 
in P., though ovd€ pay does. — éAXov = ddXorpiavy. Cumulative. 
—119. 4p —Onp. Only of the Centaurs. P. 3, 4.—120. éyvov = 
éyvecav.—121. moppddvgav: For the plur. see P. 1,13. The dual- 
istic neut. plur. often retains the plur. verb, and there are two 
streams of'tears here.—122. Gv wepi uxdv: “ All round (through) 
his soul”’—kara ti €avrov uynv (Schol.). 


"Ayr. s'.—124. Kaotyvyntrot: Aison’s brothers. See v. 72.—odu- 
ow: O. 3,39: "Eupevidars Onpwvi r ehOecivy kiddos. The brothers 
were an accession.—125. kata Kdéos: “ At the report,” ‘close on 
the report.” Comp. kara wddas, “at the heel of,” ‘ following.” — 
@épyns: See v.72. Most memorable to us for his part in the 
Alkestis of Euripides, where he declines to die for his son Ad- 
metos: yaipers dpav pas, marépa S od yxaipew Soxeis ;—Yrepyda : 
A fountain in the ancient Pherai, near Iolkos, Hypereia. See 
commentators on Il. 2, 7384; 6, 457.—126. é« 8 Meoodvas: Mes- 
sene was distant, hence an implied antithesis to éyyis pév.— 
"Apv0dv = ApvOdev, as “AXkyuay for ’AXkpaioy (P. 8, 46).—Mérap- 
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wos: A famous seer, son of Amythan. Od. 11, 287; 15, 225.— 
127. dveyudv: Must depend on ixey—cf. P. 11, 35: Srpoquoy e&i- 
xero—but it would be easier to have ixoy (suggested by Bergk), 
and dveyuoi (Hartung). ixoy would then be in the schema Alema- 
nicum. See v.179. It is wholly inconceivable that dveyudy should 
depend on eipevéovtes = pidéovres. —év Sattds .. . poipa: At a 
shared, i. e. common, banquet.—129. appdfovta: Comp. N.1, 21: 
dppddvov Seixvov. The Thessalians lived well, as we know from 
Euripides’ Alkestis, Plato’s Kriton, and other familiar passages. 
—nacav... tavvev: “Stretched joy to its full extent,” “kept it 
up to its full height.”—130. Spamav: N. 2,8: dpémerOar kadALorov 
dwrov. The aor., on account of the definite number (v. 26). 
Otherwise we should have expected the present part., as the 
action is coincident with rayvev. 


°En. s’. -- 132. mwavra: Acc. pl. with mapexowaro. In contra- 
distinction to v. 116: kepddaia Adyov. — S€pevos = rroinoduevos. 
“Speaking in sober earnest.”—omovdaiov: Before v. 129 it was 
all etppoctva. — 133. éwéorovt(o): Figuratively. “They took 
sides with him.”—134. q@ov ... péyapov: v. 51. — 136. Tupods 
épacitAokdpov: See v. 72, and note the contrast to moduas ... 
yaotpés, both at the time of bearing.—mpatv... dapov: Cf. v. 
101. mpavs, “gentle” by nature; jjpepos, by culture (J. H. H. 
Schmidt).—137. wotiorafov: Comp. the Biblical “ distil” (Deut. 
32, 2), and Homer’s péev addy. — 138. BaddAero kpyntida: P. 7, 3: 
kpnmid dowWay Baréoba. The metaphor shifts rapidly, but the 
notion of drink - offering is not foreign to that of laying the 
foundation.—IIat II.: Stately genealogical address, with effect- 
ive position of vocative.—Ilerpatov: Poseidon was worshipped 
in Thessaly as the Cleaver of the Rock, because he had opened 
a way through the rock for the Peneios. On the z’s, see v. 150. 


Srp. ¢'.—139. dkitepar: “ Are but too swift.” N. 11,48: dmpoc- 
ikrav © éepwatay dgvrepar paviar.— 140. émPdav: “ Day after the 
feast,” the next morning with all its horrors, next day’s reckon- 
ing.—141. Ccuiccapévous dpyds: “ Having ruled our tempers by 
the law of right (6éus).” — toatvew: Cf. v. 275. — 142. pia Bois: 
Not common, yet not surprising after the frequent use of heifer 
(“Samson’s heifer”) everywhere for a girl or young married 
woman. Cf. Aisch. Ag. 1126 (Kassandra speaks): deyxe tis Boos 
Tov Tavpov. — 143. Spacupydet Dadpwvet: See v. 72. 8S. imitated 
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Zeus’s thunder and lightning, and was struck by lightning for his 
pains. — 144. ketvov dutevOévres: Vv. 256: Etvgdayov dutevdév. — 
o%évos dedfov: The sun rejoiceth as a strong man to run a race.— 
Xpde¢ov: v in Homer, v common in P.—145. Moipar 8 adiorayr(ar), 
xré.: “The Fates withdraw ... to hide their blush” (Dissen). 
This has a modern sound, but is better than Rauchenstein’s, 
“The Fates avert their faces, if enmity among the members of 
a family obscures reverence (die heilige Scheu).” Hermann reads 
aidoi, and makes the Fates revolt against concealment. 


Avr. ('.—148. axévterow: The historical Thessalians were fa- 
mous dkoytiorai. X. Hell. 6,1, 9.—149. gavGds: “ dun.”—arrovpats 
| Guetépwv toxéwv, xré.: This is hardly mpavs dapos, according to 
modern ideas, but Iason warms as he goes on. Comp. v. 109 
with v. 101. — 150. wdotrov matvev: “Feeding fat thy wealth.” 
P. has an especial fancy for z- alliteration.—151. twovet: “ Irks,” 
arare transitive use.—tTatta topovvovtT(a) = dru Tatta Topavver.— 
152. kat oxamtov pdvapxyov Kal Opdvos: The verb of radra is not 
exhausted, and there is no need of a nominativus pendens.—Kpn- 
GetSas: Aison.-—153. immérats ... Aaots: The Thessalian cavalry 
was famous.—evOuve ... Sixas: Solon, fr. XV. 36: evddver de di- 
kas oxoduds, —154. 7a pév: Notice the lordly indifference to ra 
dé, which had already been disposed of—flocks and fields. 


Er. (.—155. avaoryy: To which the dvacrnon, dvaornons, of 
the MSS. points. dvacrain, the opt., is a rare sequence and can- 
not be paralleled in P. As there is no touch of a past element, 
dvaorain would be a wish, and detach itself from Adcov. See 
Am. Journ. of Phil. IV. p. 425.—veortepov, itself threatening, is re- 
inforced by caxov.—156.”Eoopan | totos: “I will be such” as thou 
wishest me to be, will do everything thou wishest. Comp. the 
phrase sravroiov yevéoOar.— 157. ynpardv pépos: Yet Pelias be- 
longed to the same generation with Iason, acc. to Pindar (see v. 
72), although not acc. to Homer, who makes Aison and Pelias 
half-brothers (Od. 11, 254 foll.). This makes the fraud transpar- 
ent. Notice also his vigorous entrance (v.94). It is true that 
his daughters cut him up, in order to restore his youth, but 
that does not prove that he was as old a man as Aison.—158. 
cov 8 avOos 7Bas Kupatver: «. “is swelling,” “is bourgeoning.” 
kdpa is not only the “wave,” but also the “swelling bud.” (J. 
H. H. Schmidt).—159, xopiga:: This refers to the ceremony of ava- 
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kAnows, by which the ghosts of those who had died and been 
buried in foreign parts were summoned to return home and rest 
in their cenotaph. So we might translate x., ‘‘lay.”—160. éd@dv- 
tas: We should expect eA@dvra, sc. ra. But there is a nuas in 
Pelias’ conscience. 


Srp. n’. — 162. parpuas: Ino - Leukothea, acc. to the common 
form of the familiar legend ; acc. to P., Demodike (Schol.).—164. 
et petdddartév tt: “ Whether there is aught to be followed up.” 
Dreams might be false, for they come through the gate of ivory 
as well as through the gate of horn, Od. 19, 562.—étpwver: Sc. 
*ArdAXor, a very natural ellipsis whenever oracles are mentioned. 
—vat mopmdv: Almost as one word, “a ship-home-bringing.” 
moumay: Il. 6, 269; 10, 18. —165. ré\ecov ... mpoyjoew — edy Te- 
eons .. . TPoOnTw.—povapxeiv | kat Baordevepev: Comp. v. 152: Kai 
oKanroy povap xov Kal Opdvos.—167. Zevs 6 yevebAros: Cf. O. 8, 16. 
Z. was the father of their common ancestor, Aiolos.—168. Kpi€ev 
= duexpiOnoar. 


"Avr. n'.— 170. ébvra wddov = Gru dytws CoTrw.— 171. dawéepev: 
Comp. the use of dpovpay daivew among the Spartans, Xen. Hell. 
3, 2, 23. 5,6. There may be an allusion to fire-signals.—rpeis : 
Herakles, Kastor, Polydeukes.—172. éAukoBAepapov: Of Aphrodite, 
fr. IX. 2,5: Adpodiras EXuxoBrXedapov. Cf. Hesiod. Theog. 16; 
Hymn. in Ven. 19.— 173. "Ewooi8a: Of the sons of Poseidon 

-(v. 33), Euphamos, ancestor of Arkesilas, is from Tainaros (v. 44); 
Periklymenos, grandson of Poseidon, brother of Nestor (Od. 11, 
286),is from Pylos. Notice the chiasm. They are all Minyans. 
—aideo0évtes &Axdv: In modern parlance, “from self-respect,” 
a\kay being an equiv. of “self,” as yairay (O. 14, 24), as kopas (P. 
10,40). drxcay is “repute for valor,” a brachylogy made suffi- 
ciently plain by xdéos below. aidas and aicyvirn are often used 
in the sense of military honor. I]. 15,561: 6 dirot, avépes fore, 
kai aid @ Oo evi Ovo. See also v. 185.—tpiyatrar: Hardly a 
reference to the top-knot. Poseidon’s sons were all tall (the unit 
of measurement being the fathom), and if they were tall, so was 
their hair. Cf. oiof@vos (So. O. R. 846), éxaroumoday (O. C. 717). 
—175. TlepucAvpev(e): Comp. v. 89. P. has no special interest in 
Periklymenos.—evpvBia: A title in the Poseidon family, O. 6, 58; 
P. 2, 12.—176. é§ “Améddavos: Orpheus is the son of Oiagros (fr. 
X. 8,10), but P. is not always consistent in his genealogies.—déo.8av 
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matyp: Even in prose the speech-master at a symposium is a 
matnp Aéyou (Plat. Sympos. 177 D).— 177. "Opdevs: First men- 
tioned by Ibykos of Rhegion, assigned to the Argonautic expe- 
dition by Simonides of Keos. 


"Er. 1 .—178. mwépme; See v. 114.—xpvodpamis: ypvodppamis is an 
Homeric epithet of Hermes.—179. *Exiova ...”Eputov: Hold-fast 
and Pull-hard, sons of Hermes and Antianeira.—eyAdSovras: A 
peculiar Doric perfect participle with present signification (comp. 
mepikovtas, V. 183). The Schol. makes it = rAnOvovras, “ full to 
overflowing with youth.” The anticipation of the plural is called 
oxnpa AXkpavixdy. See note on v. 126. Il. 5, 774; 20,1388; Od. 
10,513: eis “Ayépovra Iupipdeyébav te péovew | Kaxurds 6, os 67 
Sruyos vdards €arw amoppwé. The figure becomes much easier 
if we remember how distinctly the plural ending of the verb 
carries its “ they,” and here xeyAddovras recalls viovs.—taxées : So 
the better MSS. for rayéws. Cf. P. 11, 48: Ooay dxriva. — 180. 
TIayyatov: On the borders of Thrace and Macedon.—vavetdovres : 
“Dwelling, as they did,” far to the north, while Euphamos dwelt 
in the far south. Cf. P. 1, 64.—181. 6vp@ yeAXavet: Comp. O. 5, 2: 
kapdia yeAavet. Notice the cumulation.—évrvev: O. 3, 28: et’ 
dvayka.—183. wedpixovtas: See v. 179.—184. wé8ov evdarev "Hpa: 
Hera favored the expedition, as appears from other sources. Od. 
12, 72: “Hon rapémepwev, emel hiros fev “Inrav. 





Srp. 6'.—186. tav aduivSuvov ... aidva: aiwy is fem. P. 5,7; 
N. 9,44. The article has a contemptuous fling. So. Ai. 478: 
aicxpov yap aySpa Tod paxpov xpnCew Biov, “ your.”—mrapa patpt : 
Comp. the slur cast on Iason (v. 98), and P. 8, 85: poddvtay map 
patépa. — régaovt(a): O. 1, 83.—émi Kai Oavatw: Even if death 
were to be the meed (like emi picdo).— 187. pdppakov .. . éas 
Gpetas: dappyakdv Twos is either “a remedy for” or “a means to.” 
Here it is the latter. It is not ‘‘a solace for their valorous toil,” 
but an ‘elixir of valor,” as we say the “elixir of youth.”—189. 
héfato: “ Reviewed.” —érawyoats: Coincident action.—191. Mé- 
wos: A famous soothsayer. — éyBédov: The ¢uBortoy was more 
modern, but P. had in mind the famous talking-plank in the ship 
Argo.—192. a&yxtpas: The same mild anachronism as above, v. 
24. The anchors were suspended at the prow, v. 22 and P. 10, 
52. On the two anchors, see O. 6, 101. 
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Avr. 6'.—1938. graddav: Comp. the famous scene in Thuk. 6, 82. 
—194, éyxerxépavvov: So O. 18,77: Znvds éyyxerkepavvov.—oxKuTrd- 
pouvs: Proleptic. So etppova and dudiay, v. 196.-— 195. KUBGTeV 
pimas dvénov t(e): dvéov purai is common enough everywhere. 
So in our author, P. 9, 52; N. 3, 59; fr. V.1, 6; So. Antig. 137. 
p. not so common of the waves. Fr. XI. 83: mévrou purai.— 
éxddet: He called on Zeus, and then on the other things that he 
feared or desired. Nothing is more characteristic of the heathen 
mind than this meticulous prevision. Zeus answered for all.— 
198. pOéypa...axrives: No vorepov mpdrepov. The lightning was 
secondary.—199. auarvoav...éotacav: A bold extension of iordvat 
from motion (vedédras, dpuixdnv, koa) and sound ( Bony, iayny, 
kpavynv) to rest and quiet. 4d. éor. = avémvevoay, for which see 
So. O. R.1221: dvémvevadT ex oébev | kai xatexoiunoa Tovpoy 


oppa. 


Er. 6. — 201. évirrov: Not the Homeric éevirrw, but a new 
present formation from évyeme (Curtius).—202. dkopos: Gives life 
to the dipping oar, that cannot get its fill.—203. “Agetvov: The 
“A€ewvos, afterwards Ev&ewos.—204. Eoocavt(o) — xabidpvcay. Cf. 
P.5,42: xaéooavro (MSS.), where, however, we read xdecoap. 
—205. doivicca...ayéda tavipwv: Cf. v. 149: Body EavOds dyedas. 
For the sacrifice, see O. 13, 69. 81.—Opyextwv: Hieron, the seat of 
the altar, was on the Asiatic shore and in Bithynia. The Bithyni- 
ans were Thracians (Hdt. 7,75), but Thracian had a nobler sound, 
such as Norse has to us, a sound of the sea. So. O. R.196: rov 
amd€evoy sppov OpnKktov kdAvdova, Antig. 588: Svamvdols Grav | 
Opnocatoty EpeBos vpadroy emidpayn mvoais.—206. vedntiotoy : 
Built by the sons of Phrixos.—A®wv: The best MSS. have Aié- 
vov, Which is a gloss. This shows that the old readers connected 
it with Oévap.—®evap: I. 3 (4), 74: Baduxpnuvov moras adds eEevpadv 
6évap, where it means the hollow (depth) of the sea, as it else- 
where means the hollow of the hand. Acc. to the Schol. ré koi- 
Awpa Tov Bopod TO brodexdpevoy TA Ovpara. — 207, Seowdtay... 
vaav: Poseidon. 


Srp. v.— 208. cvvdpdpov ... mwetpav: The famous Symplegades. 
—apaipdkerov: See P. 1, 14.—210. orixes: The winds come like 
files of armed men. Contrast P. 6, 10.—redevrév: “ Death.”— 
211. Pacw: Long a notable demarcation for the Greeks.—212. 
keAaworecor: See Hdt. 2,104,0n the dark skin of the Kolchians. 

N 2 
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—PBiav | pigav — “ Joined battle,” “fought hand to hand with.” 
-—213. wap(a): “In the realm of.”—aito: Contrast to their previ- 
ous adventures.—métvia ... BeXéov: Aphrodite. Cf. Il. 21, 470: 
nérvia Onpev (Artemis). — 214. woucidav tvyya: See P. 2, 40, and 
add N. 4,35: tuyye & €Axopat jrop, and Plaut. Cistell. 2,1, 4: 
versor in amoris rota miser. 


"Ayr. U.—216. pawdd(a): ‘“ Maddening.”—217. Aurds: “ Suppli- 
catory,” “the litany of incantations.” Cf. 0. 6,78: Aurais dvai- 
as. Some prefer to consider Aurds as a substantive in apposition. 
—éxdiSdaonynoev coddv: Sc. eivar. SO rovtovs imméas edidakev, rov 
vidv inmméa €di0dEaro, a’rovs yevvaious e£edidaéas.—218. wo8ewa... 
“EAAds = rofovupévn “EAAds = 7000s “EXAddos. — 219. Karopévay : 
The metaphor of the @dvuros kvxAos lingers. She is a wheel of 
fire, lashed by Peitho, who is Aphrodite’s first maid of dishonor. 
So Aisch. Ag. 385 (of an unholy love): Buara & & radawa TetOo. 
—220. welpar’ ad0\wv: “The achievements of (the means of 
achieving) the labors,”—221. avtiropa: Magic herbs were shred- 
ded (réuvevv), as in Aisch. Ag.17: tavov ré8 aytipodmov € vt é- 
pev@y akos.—222. katatvysav: They pledged (themselves). De- 
sponderunt. “They vowed sweet union in mutual wedlock.”— 
223. pifar: A promise, as a vow, takes the aor. of the future. 
Od. 4, 252: dpooa... pn... dvappva. With piéa cf. P.9, 138: 
Evvdy yapwov pxOevra. On ey with pryrviva, O. 1, 90. 


°Er. ( .— 224, a8apnavtivov: So Apoll. Rhod. 3, 1285: dddapuavros 
dpotpov.—okiwpato: ‘ Pressed hard.” L. & 8. transl. “alleged !” 
Applies strictly to dporpoy alone, not to the oxen, which would 
require éornoev. Transl. kai, ‘ with.”—225. §av8av: See v. 149: 
Body EavOas ayéhas. — yevbov = yevvor: v is semi-vocalic (con- 
sonantal). See G. Meyer, Gr. Gr. § 147. — mvéov: Monosyllabic. 
Sometimes written mvedvy. See G. Meyer, Gr. Gr. § 117. — 227. 
mékagoev: Apoll. Rhod. 8, 1807: eidkev emixparéws mavti obéver 
oppa meddoon | CevyAn yadkein.—bp8as 8 avdaxas, xré.: “ Straight 
stretched he the furrows as he was driving.” The process and 
the result side by side.— 228. ava: With cyile. dy dpdyuiay 
would mean “a fathom at a time,” not “fathom high.”—229. 
Baovkeds, | Satis Gpxer vads: He disdains to turn to Iason.—230. 
oTpwopvav: “ Coverlet.” 


Sro. va’. — 231. Cuodvw: “ Flocks.” —232. atédcavros: Gen. abs. 
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of participle without a subject. See v. 25.—Kpokéev: A royal 
color, as well as purple. See N.1, 38: kpok@wtrov omdpyavor. 
— 233. éokeau= eFdAXe. Plupf. of eiAw. Comp. eopya and the 
rest.—éhetpats: P. suppresses the details. So he does not say 
that Medeia bade Iason not plough against the wind. Even 
here we have to do only with the cepadaa Adyov. For the pl., 
see O. 8, 28.—234. avayxas | evreow: So N. 8,3: yepoly dvdykas. 
Comp. Hor, Od. 1, 35,17: saeva Necessitas | clavos trabales et cu- 
neos manu | gestans aend.—236. aiavés: P. 1, 83.—237. tugev: His 
anguish was inarticulate (apearvnjre ... dye), but his amazement 
forced from him the whistling iv of astonishment. 


’Avt. ta’.— 240. wotas: Cf. P. 8,20: moia Hapvaciéu.—tperrov — 
#pepor (I. 38, 72: épépovra). Homer has only an aor. épewa.-—241. 
"Aedov Oavpaords vids: Od. 10,137: Kipxn évmdcKapos, Sewn Oeds 
avdnecoa, | a’toxacvyvytn ddoddpovos Ainrao: | dupa & exyeyarnv 
hacoipBpdtov Hedriovo.—déppa... evwerev, év0a: Prolepsis. 
—242. éxrdvuoav: Poetical condensation. Phrixos had slain the 
ram with his sacrificial knife in honor of Zeds Aadicrtuos, flayed 
him, and stretched the skin. — 243. nAweto...mpdgeo8ar: As 
é\vopa contains an element of wish it may take the aor. mpdéa- 
oGa (with the MSS.) instead of the future, but P. uses the first 
aor. only here, and the neg. ov favors mpdéeoda (P. 1, 43), unless 
we write xeivoy ke. Comp. P. 3,48. The subject of mpa€. is 
"Tacova, out of the foregoing—a violent change, but not too vio- 
lent for a Greek.—244. Aéxpqa: The grove of Ares.—etyeto... 
yevvev: “Was sticking to the jaws.” The dragon guarded it 
thus when he saw Iason approaching.—245. vatv kpater: The 
absence of the article does not exclude the Argo, which is never 
lost sight of (maou péAovoa). The antecedent of the relative 
does not require the article.—246. téXeoav Gv... aiddpov: Pict- 
uresque addition. The finishing of the ship was the beginning, 
the finishing of the dragon the achievement, and there the main 
story ends. 


"Er. ta’ .—247. paxpd: For the plur. O. 1,52; P.1, 34; N. 4,71. 
From this point to the end of the story proper (v. 256), P. has 
nothing but aorists, whereas the statistics of the myth show the 
proportion of imperf. to aor. to be 1: 1.78, which is unusually 
high. See Am. Journ. of Phil. IV. p. 162. — xa’ apatirév: The 
point of this is heightened by the existence of grooves in the 
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Greek highways, “in the old groove.”—pa... ovvamrrer: “ Time 
presses.” kaipds yap p eémeiyer (Schol.).—248. aynpat = jyepor 
eips.—aogtas: ‘ Poetic art” (O. 1,116). Poetry is a path (0.9, 
51).—249. yAaukoma: O. 6, 45.—téxvors: By putting him to sleep. 
Pl., as O. 9, 56; P. 3, 11.—250. “ApxeotAa: The poem is soon to 
become more personal.—ow aitg: “ With her own help.” Cf. 
O. 13, 53.—dvov: We expect dovdy like rpoddy, but comp. Eur. 
I. A. 794: ray kuxvov Sodtyavyevos yovov. “Her... the death 
of Pelias” seems violent. In the account of the return, the pas- 
sage through Africa is presupposed on account of the introduc- 
tion. — 251. é€v . . . plyev: “They (the Argonauts) entered the 
stretches of Ocean.” —252. Aapvav... dv8popdvev: O.4,18: Aa- 
pviade@y yuvakay.—253. a€6dois: Funeral games in honor of 
Thoas, father of Hypsipyle. See O. 4, 21.— Ftv’: So Kayser for 
kpiow, on the strength of the Schol.’s dvépeiay. I. 7 (8),53: tvas 
extanav Sopi. —— éobaros aydis: “About (for) raiment.” Such a 
prize is mentioned O.9, 97. This does not exclude the wreath 
mentioned O. 4,21. Note dudis = audi only here. 


Srp. 8’.—254. év GdNo8atrais ... dpovpais: Familiar symbolism. 
So in the marriage formula émi raidev ynoiay apéro. Eur. 
Phoen. 18: px) omeipe téxvwv Groxa Samdverv Bia. The fulfilment 
echoes the prophecy. Cf. v.50: dkXodamav.. . yuvakdy | ev 
Aéxeow.— 255. TovTdkis — dre. P. 9, 24.—-bperépas dutivos SABov: 
Run together (so-called hypallage). ‘‘ Your radiant prosperity.” 
axtivos is due to Hermann. The MSS. have dxrivas.—povptdvov : 
The rhythm connects it with oépp(a), and p. omépua is as easily 
understood as pdpimos vids (O. 2,42). But the standing phrase 
pdpomov juap forces the other combination with dyuao.—256. 4 
vo«tes: “Or, shall I say? night.” The plur., as often of “ night- 
watches.’ — 257. pux@evres: See v. 251.— 258. nSeor: “ Abode.” 
See P. 5, 74: 60ev (Sparta) yeyevvapévor | ixovto Onpavde Pores 
Aiyeiéar. — Kad\torav = Onpav. — 259. Aaroidas: The next ode 
emphasizes the agency of Apollo.—AtBvas mediov: Cf. v.52: Ke- 
Aawehéov we dSiav. — 260. ov bedv tiypais: Cf. v. 51: civ riya 
Ocav.—kaoTv xpvcoPpdévov ... Kupdavas: xdorv for dorv with Har- 
tung. More about Kyrene in P. 9. 


"Ar. 3’. — 262. dp8dBovdov ... eevpopévois: An after-thought 
participle (P. 6, 46) which recalls vppu, balances ody Oedv tipais, 
and, like ovtv ded timais, gives at once the cause and condition 
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of success in administration, “ by the devising of right counsel.” 
These words link the conclusion to the myth, and ép@6BovAor pati 
prepares the way for the wisdom of Oidipus and the saying of 
Homer. The Battiadai are a wise race; they can read riddles 
and apply proverbs that bear on the’ management of the state. 
Neither text nor interpretation is settled. A full discussion is 
impossible in the limits assigned to this edition. I give first a 
close rendering of Christ’s text, which I have followed: “ Learn to 
know now the wisdom of Oidipus. For if a man with a keen- 
edged axe hew off the branches of a great oak and put shame 
on its comely seeming, e’en though its fruit fail, it puts a vote 
concerning itself, if at any time into the wintry fire it comes 
at last, or together with upright columns of lordliness being 
stayed it performs a wretched toil in alien walls, having left 
desolate its own place.”—263. yva0.... copiav: Twisted by the 
interpreters to mean “show thyself as wise as Oidipus.” rap 
Oidurdda codiay is as definite as rév & “Ounpov kal rdd€ cuvOépe- 
vos. P.,to whom all Theban lore was native, is repeating a 
parable of Oidipus, and, if I mistake not, a parable of Oidipus 
in exile.—264. éfepein pév: So Christ after Bergk, who has also 
changed aicyvvo into aicxivyn. ei yap with the opt. would not be 
consistent with P.’s handling of this form. On the other hand, ei 
with the subj. is found in comparison O. 7, 1.—265. 880t wadov 
mep avtas: The oak is on trial. dud0var doy is equiv. to emupndi- 
¢ew. “It puts its own case to the vote.” ‘“ Enables one to judge 
of it” (Jebb), and so shows its quality. On mep’, see O. 6,38; on 
airas, P. 2, 34.—266. et more... doicbiov: “If at last it comes into 
the wintry fire,” i. e., shows its good qualities by burning freely. 
Although it cannot bear fruit, it is good for burning, good for 
building. ore... AoicOoy like wore xpiv@ torépw (Vv. 53, 59), 
mote xpovea (V. 253).— 267. ovv dpdais ... éperdonéva: The great 
oak forms a beam, which, stayed by the help of the upright col- 
umns, bears up the weight of the building. According to some, 
the beam is horizontal; according to others, it, too, is an dp6a 
kioy, and the kioves Seondavvar its fellows.—268. péySov ... dv- 
otavov: The weight of the building.—aAXous ... tetxeow: Grdols 
= d\orpios. +. cannot be the “walls of a house,” only the 
“walls of a city.” The oak is supposed to be the people, the d¢oz 
the princes of the state of Kyrene, or the oak is the Kyrenaian no- 
bility and the branches the members. But nothing seems clearer 
than that the oak is one. Whoisthe oak? Iason. But as Iason 
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would be the type of Damophilos, Arkesilas would be Pelias, 
which is monstrous. Are all these accessories of fire and column 
mere adornments? Or is “the fire insurrection and the master’s 
house the Persian Empire?” Is this an Homeric comparison, 
or a Pindaric riddle? Why should not the ‘wisdom of Oidipus’ 
refer to the case of Oidipus himself? Oidipus is uttering a par- 
able for the benefit of those to whom he had come as an exile, 
The parallel between the exiled Oidipus and the exiled Damo- 
philos is one that would not insult Arkesilas, and the coincidences 
in detail between the oak and Oidipus are evident enough. Like 
the oak, Oidipus has lost his branches, his sons (é¢{ovs), who, 
according to one version of the legend, perished before their fa- 
ther, his comeliness has been marred (@anroy eidos), the place that 
knew him knows him no more (€dy €pnuwcaca xdpov), and yet, 
though his fruit perish (kai @Owdxapmos é€oica), he can render 
services to an alien state, such services as are set forth in the 
Oidipus at Kolonos of Sophokles. By drawing a lesson from 
the mistaken course of his own people towards one of their 
great heroes, Pindar acquits himself of a delicate task delicately, 
and then, for fear of making the correspondence too close, breaks 
off. ‘But why this parable? Thou art a timely leech.’ 


"Er. 13’.—270. éooi 8 iarjp: In any case an interruption to a 
parable that is becoming awkward.—émukatpdétatos: “ That know- 
est how best to meet the time.”—IlIavév: This is a Delphic vic- 
tory, and the mention of the Healer is especially appropriate, as 
Apollo is the dpxyayéras of the Battiadai, P. 5, 60.—272. pgbiov .. . 
ocioat: In such passages P. delights to change the figure. oeioa 
and émi yapas suggest a building, ku8epvarnp forces us to think 
of a ship. The house suddenly floats. So. Ant. 162: ra pev On 
rodeos dopards Geot | TOAAG oar ceicartes SPOacay Tari. emi 
xopas €ooa = 6pbaca.—275. tiv = coi.—e>vatvovrar: “ For thee 
the web of these fair fortunes is weaving to the end.” The 
achievement of this restoration is at hand, is in thy reach.—276, 
tad: The imper. instead of the conditional éeay rAjjs, as v. 165. 


Srp. vy’.—277. tav 8 “Opajpov: There is nothing exactly like it 
in our Homer, but we must remember that Homer was a wide 
term, and P. may have hadabad memory. The nearest, and that 
not near, approach is Il. 15, 207: eo Oddv kal 7d rérukrae 67” ayye- 
Nos aiowysa €id7.—ovvGévevos: Od. 17,153: eueto d€ avvGeo pvéor, 
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“take to heart.”—278. wépovv(e): “Further,” “ cherish.”—dayye- 
Xov éoddv: P. means himself.—279. ayyeAtas dp9as: “ A successful 
message.” Everything points to a private understanding be- 
tween P. and Arkesilas as to the restoration of Damophilos. D. 
paid for the ode, and one is reminded of the Delphic oracle and 
the banished Alkmaionidai. It would be very innocent to suppose 
that P. was really pleading for a man whose pardon was not as- 
sured,—éméyvw: With mpamidar, “had knowledge of.” yryvaoKko 
occurs with gen.in Homer. I]. 4,357: yro ywomévoro, Od. 21, 36: 
yvarnv AAnror, 23,109: yrordpe# GAAnA@v. So also Xen. Kyr. 7, 
2,18: &yvo kal pada roma €novd rowdvros.—281. év maraiv véos: Cf. 
N. 3, 80: kis ev roravois, So. Phil. 685: icos & y tvois avnp. It 
does not necessarily follow from this statement of Damophilos’ 
versatility that he was really young.—282. éyxvpaais: Adjective 
use of the participle in predication. mpéoBus éyk. €. Buora = rpéo- 
Bus €xatoytaetns. —283. dpdavife.... dards: He hushes the loud 
voice of the calumnious tongue.—284, tBpifovra: Above we have 
the word, here the deed. 


’Ayt. vy’. — 285, tots ayafois: Doubtless in the conservative 
sense.—286, ovdé paxtvev tédos ovdev: “ Not postponing decisive 
action ”—a hint, if one chooses, to Arkesilas, but on my theory 
Arkesilas had decided.—6é yap katpds pds avOpdrav: With Pin- 
daric freedom =6 katpos 6 mpds avOparev. “The favorable season.” 
—287. Sepdmev S€ For, xré.: The Greeks conceive Time and man 
as companions (6 xypdvos cuvey, Soph.). See O.2,11. If, as He- 
siod says, Day is sometimes a stepmother, sometimes a mother 
to a man (O. et D. 823), so aman may be a son ora stepson to 
Time—an attendant (@eparey), as Patroklos was on Achilles, or 
amere drudge. A Oepdamoy is one who has rights, who can avail 
himself of an opportunity without servility.—288. totr’ aviapdra- 
tov: “ A sorrow’s crown of sorrow.’’—289. éxrds éxew moda: “To 
stand without,” éxros kadéy, as Aisch. P. V. 263: mnudroyv ¢&o moda 
| éyer.—keivos “Aras: “ He, an Atlas,” “a second Atlas,” which 
recalls very prettily v. 267.—290. amé: “ Far from, reft of.”—291. 
Tiravas: The comparison shows that Damophilos has been at 
least indiscreet.—xpévo: In the introduction stress has been 
laid on the fulfilment of prophecy, long postponed, yet unfail- 
ing; and, if the catch-word theory is worth anything, it is at 
least to be noted that xypévm occurs four times, each time at the 
end of a verse (vv. 55, 78, 258, 291), where the position demands 
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stress. Whoever chooses to hear in it the sigh of Damophilos 
“at last” is welcome. 


"Em. ty’. —293. oddopévay vodoov: yicos is a common word for 
any misfortune.—294. kpévg: The great fountain Kyré or “ring,” 
whence Kuphyn.—295. éxdéa8ar mpos Bay: As he is éy Taio véos, 
he can give himself up to the enjoyment of youthful pleasures.— 
296. jouxla Cryépev: “To attain quiet.” For the dat. see P. 8, 24; 
9, 46.—297. prjr(e) .- - drabis 8(€): Comp. P. 8, 83: odre... ovdé. 
298. Kat ke puljoad drotav, xré.: The real apodosis to the wish 
in v. 293: evxyeras—el yap.—299. etpe waydv: This fountain that 
he bad found in Thebes was the ode that P. composed for him 
in honor of Arkesilas, the ode we have before us.—péegarov .. - 
tevabeis: Cf.P.5,31. This does not seem to favor Béckh’s hypoth- 
esis that Damophilos was an Aigeid and a connection of Pindar. 


PYTHIA V. 


Tue fifth Pythian celebrates the same victory as the fourth 
(Pyth. 31, Ol. 78, 3=460 B.c.), and was sung in the festal proces- 
sion along the street of Apollo at Kyrene. The charioteer, who 
plays a conspicuous part in the ode, was Karrhotos (Alexibiades), 
brother of the king’s wife. 

For the legendary portion of the story of the Battiadai, Pindar 
himself, in these two odes, is our chief authority. Herodotos 
has given much space in his fourth book (ce. 150, foll.) to the 
early history of the house. 

The founder of Kyrene was Aristoteles, surnamed Battos, de- 
scendant of Euphemos, the Minyan, of Tainaros. From Tainaros 
the family went to Thera, and in the seventeenth generation ful- 
filled an ancient oracle by the occupation of Kyrene, which had 
been settled five hundred years before by the Trojan Antenoridai. 
Kyrene was founded Ol. 37 (628 B.c.), and the throne was filled 
by eight kings in succession, an Arkesilas succeeding a Battos 
to the end. The rule of the Battiadai seems to have been harsh ; 
revolts were frequent; and the Arkesilas of this poem was the 
last of the kings, and fell in a popular tumult. 

This ode seems to be the one ordered by the king; the pre- 
ceding ode was a propitiatory present from a banished noble- 
man, Damophilos. 


In the fifth Pythian the theme is stated in the very beginning. 
Wealth wedded to Honor and blessed by Fortune hath a wide 
sway (v.1,foll.). The word 6dBos is repeated with a marked 
persistency. So we read v.14: odds dABos dudwéperas, v.55: 
OABos Eumay Ta Kat Ta véwov, V. 102: oddv dABov. As variants, 
we have pdkatpay éoriay (Vv. 11), pdkap (Vv. 20), paxdpios (Vv. 46), 
pdkap (v.94). But Honor is not lessloved. We have ody evdoE&ia 
(v. 8), yépas (vv. 18, 81, 124), Adyov hepraray pvapjoy (v. 48), 
peydday aperiy (v.98). There is a ovyyevis 6pGadpos (Vv. 17), an 
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dupa daevyoratoy (v.56). But above Wealth and Honor is the 
blessing of God. The power is given of God (v.13). The glory 
must be ascribed to God (v.25). The men who came to Thera 
came not without the gods (v.76). God makes of potency per- 
formance (v.117). The higher powers aid at every turn——Kastor 
of the golden chariot (v. 10); Apollo, god of the festal lay (v. 23) ; 
Apollo, leader of the colony (v. 60); and, to crown all, Zeus 
himself (v. 122). This iteration makes the dominant thought 
plain enough, and there seems to be no propriety in classing the 
poem “among the most difficult of the Pindaric odes.” 

After an introduction, then, which has for its theme the power 
of prosperity paired with honor under the blessing of Fortune, 
as illustrated by Arkesilas’ possession of ancestral dignity and 
his attainment of the Pythian prize (vv. 1-22), the poet is about 
to pass to the story of Battos, founder of Kyrene, in whose career 
are prefigured the fortunes of his race. But Pindar pauses per- 
force to pay a tribute to Karrhotos, the charioteer, before he tells 
the legend of Battos, just as in O. 8 he pauses perforce after the 
legend of Aiakos to praise Melesias, the trainer. Such details 
were doubtless nominated in the bond. This time the honor is 
paid to one who stands near the king, and it needs no apology. 
The trainer has but one sixth of O. 8, the charioteer has one 
fourth of P.5. The transition is managed here with much 
greater art than in O. 8, which shows the jar of the times. 
Karrhotos represents the new blessing of the Pythian victory as 
Battos represents the old blessing of Apollo’s leadership. 

The story of Battos is briefly told, as is the story of Aiakos in 
O.8. True, he put lions to flight (v. 58), but it was Apollo’s do- 
ing, and Battos is as faint in the light of Apollo as Aiakos in the 
light of his divine partners. He was fortunate while he lived, 
and honored after his death (vv. 95, 96), but we are not allowed 
to forget the thought of the opening, v.25: mavti pev Oedy airtov 
treptiOéuev, a thought which is reinforced by the close also. 

The rhythms are logaoedic in the main, but the strophe has a 
long Paionian introduction of sixteen bars (I. II.). Comp. the 
structure of O. 2,* and see Introductory Essay, p. lxxiv. 

The introduction proper (Arkesilas) occupies one triad, one is 
given to Karrhotos, one to Battos, the fourth returns to Arke- 
silas. 


* Details for both odes in J. H. H. Schmidt, Kunstformen, IV. 497-507. 
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Srp. a’.—1. ‘O whodros edpvoGevys: On the union of wAodros and 
dpera, see O. 2, 58: 6 pay mrodros dpetais SeSadadpévos | Péper 
Tav Te Kal Tov | Kaipdy.— 2. KeKpayévov: “ Wedded to.” See O. 
1, 22.—KaSapd: As dpera is “honor,” so xaOapa is used of it as 
kaOapdy is used of déyyos. P. 9,97: Xapirav Kedadevvay | wy pe 
Aimrot KaOapov éyyos, fr. XI. 3: Kabapdv duepas oédas. The poet 
strikes the keynote of the ode: “ Wealth with Honor” as a gift 
of God, who appears here as wérpos.—3. wapaddvros ... avayy: 
There is a festal, bridal notion in both words. For dvayew, see 
Il. 83,48; Od. 3,272; 4, 534.—5. Oedpop(e): This string is harped 
on. So v.13: Oedcdoroy, V. 25: mavri pev Gedy airiov tmepTiOépev, 
v. 60: dpyayéras "Ardy, V. 76: ob Oedv arep, V. 117: Beds Té 
Fou... tedet Stvaow.—6. vw: “ Wealth wedded to Honor;” but 
yu may be wAodtroy and ory eddogia a variant of dpera.—kAvtas | 
aidvos axpav Baduiswv ao: Life is represented as a flight of 
steps. dm dpxis Tov Biov, says the Schol. The «Avra aiay is the 
lofty position to which Arkesilas is born. Kastor plays the part 
of wérpos, and the king goes after the wealth that he is to bring 
home as a qodvdiAov <riray. For aioy fem. see P. 4, 186. — 9. 
Xpvcapydtov Kdoropos: The Dioskuroi, whose worship was 
brought from Thera to Kyrene, had a temple on the famous iz- 
moKpotos okupaTa ddds (v.92). Castor gaudet equis, but the Dios- 
kuroi were, and, in a sense, are still, sailor gods. The wealth 
of Kyrene was due to its commerce in silphium, its fame to its 
chariots (P. 4,18; 9,4), and Kastor represents both commerce 
and chariots. This sailor element suggests the next figure.— 
10. ev8tav: The special function of the Dioskuroi was to calm 
storms. Comp. “the ship of Alexandria whose sign was Castor 
and Pollux” (Acts 28,11), and Hor. Od. 1, 12, 25-32: Dicam et 
Alciden puerosque Ledae,| hune equis, illum superare pugnis | 
nobilem: quorum simul alba nautis | stella refulsit, | defluit saxis 
agitatus umor, | concidunt venti, fugiuntque nubes, | et minax, quod 
sic voluere, ponto | unda recumbit.—xepéprov duBpov: Cf. v. 120: 
pbworwpis dvéuoy xeepia ... mvod. This is the storm of state 
in which Damophilos was banished. See introd. to P. 4.—11. 
Kkaravbvooe.: Kkarardiccew iS used of Iason’s hair that streamed 
down his back (P. 4, 83), and is well suited to the meteoric Kas- 
tor, called by the sailors of to-day St. Elmo’s fire. — paxatpav 
éottav: Cf. O. 1, 11. 


Ayr. a.—12. godot: “The noble.” From P.’s point of view 
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wisdom is hereditary, the privilege of a noble caste. P. 2,88: 
xerav moAw ot codhot typéwvtt. Comp. O. 7, 91, foll., where 
Diagoras’ straight course, despite his prosperity, is attributed 
to the hereditary balance of his soul. — 14. épxdpevov: “ Walk- 
ing.” The first figure echoes still.—eév Sig: O. 2, 83.—17. exe 
ovyyevys: I follow the MSS., though it is hard to frame a clear 
translation. dOadyos is used as O. 2,11; 6, 16, metaphorically. 
avyyevns opOadpés is really = cvyyevns mworpos (I. 1, 39). It is 
the blessing that comes from exalted birth. ‘ Born fortune hath 
this (rd Baowéa eivac) as its meed most fit for reverence when 
wedded to a soul like thine.” Comp. O. 8,11: ody yépas, “a 
privilege like thine.” One cannot be born to higher fortune 
than to have thy rank and thy nature. Hermann’s emet cvyyevés 
is easier, ‘Since this born meed of reverence wedded to a soul 
like thine is a light of life.” To be born a king, and to be of 
kingly mould, is a real 6@@adyds, a true dABos. J. H. H. Schmidt 
(Synon. 1, 376) maintains that d6@dadpds is clearly differentiated 
from dupa. “ dpOadrpds is not the eye as a jewel, but the eye as 
a guiding star.” So O. 2, 11; 6,16 (cited above). Here he 
makes ovyyevijs opGadpos to mean “native insight.”—19. puyv- 
pevov: Of. v. 2,—21. edxos... EAdv: Comp. 0.10 (11), 69: edyxos 


Epy@ Kabehov. 


*Er. a’ .— 23. “AtrohAdviov &vppa: So 1.3 (4),57 dOipew is used 
of the joy of poesy.— 24. Kvupdvav: So Bergk for Kupava. K. 
depends on audi. Cf. P. 9, 114: "Ipaca mpos modu. — KGzrov 
"Adpodirtas: As P. calls Libya (P. 9, 57) Avds xaos, and Syracuse 
(P. 2, 2) réuevos "Apeos. Kyrene, a luxurious place, was famed 
for its roses, flowers sacred to Aphrodite.—ée8dspevov: With ce. 
This gives the necessary contrast, whereas with kxazov it would 
only be a picturesque detail. ‘“ While thy praises are sung, do 
not forget what thou owest to God, what thou owest to Kar- 
rhotos.” According to Bergk, the inf. gives the contents of the 
song, and deiSépevoy is—=éri deidera. ‘ Forget not that there is 
a song that resounds about Kyrene: Ascribe everything to God.” 
Cf. P. 2,23. This message is supposed to have been delivered to 
Kyrene by an oracle.—-25. tmepri0énev: The sense is “to give the 
glory of everything to God.” The figure is that of setting up 
God, as the author, over the achievement, which is the pedestal. 
—26. Kdppwrtov: Arkesilas’ wife’s brother, who was the charioteer. 
—27. “EmpaSéos: “ After-thought,” the opposite of IpopnOéos 
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(Fore-thought). Comp. O. 7, 44: Ipopaééos Aidas.—éyov: The 
figure of a procession, as v. 3: dvdyn. No lingering bride de- 
layed his steps. — 28. @vyarépa: See O. 8, 1. — 29. Oeprokpedvror: 
The word, which occurs only here, seems to refer to the oracular 
institution of the kingship. P.4,53: rov pev. . . boiBos apvacer 
Oéuicow. . . wodets ayayev NeiAoto mpds miov Téyevos Kpovida.— 
31. Sar. Kactadias Eevw0eis: With reference to the usual lustra- 
tion in the waters of Kastalia, and not merely a periphrasis for 
Pytho. Cf. P. 4,299: On8a Eevodeis. 


Srp. B’. — 82. aknpdrots aviais: Dative of circumstance. The 
reins were often broken or tangled. Comp. the two famous de- 
scriptions, So. El. 746: oty S& €icoerar tyytois ivace (7r. i= 
qvias), and Eur. Hippol. 1236: airs & 6 trAnpey jviaiow éumda- 
kets | Seopov Svoeénvvctov €dxetar SeGeis.—33. TodapKéwv dddexa 
Spopov tépevos: “Through the sacred space of the twelve swift- 
footed courses.” réyevos is acc. of extent to the verbal idea in 
aknparos. Bergk considers modapkéwy to be a participle=rpéyor. 
Bockh writes rotapxéwy = rpocapkéar, “ holding out,” rori=mpéds 
being elided as O.7,90: mor doréy. On the number twelve, see 
O. 2,55; 3,33; 6,75. The hippodrome was sacred soil, hence 
the propriety of réwevos. — 34, évtéwv ofévos: Comp. O. 6, 22: 
oGévos jyuovev. “No part of the strong equipage.” rea em- 
braces the whole outfit.—«péparat: The change of subject is noth- 
ingtoP. Cf. 0.3, 22.—85. éméoa...SaiSadk(a): The chariots of 
Kyrene were famous (Antiphanes ap. Athen. 3,100 f.). The ézéca 
gives the positive side of ovédé above, and daidada can only be 
referred to the chariots and their equipment (évrea) which were 
hung up as dvaOjpara at Delphi, a usage for which, however, we 
have no very safe warrant. — 36, Gyov ... adpenpev: “ Brought 
across.” — 88. év= és: See P. 2, 11.— 39. tov: Se. ’ArdAA@vos 
(Bergk). The MSS. 7o, “therefore” (‘‘ wherefore ’’).—40. avdpi- 
dvtt: Why the especial mention of this Cretan statue? Béckh 
thinks of a connection between the Cretans and the Battiadai. 
But the peculiar sanctity of the effigy is enough to account for 
the mention.— 42. Kd@eocav tév: For xabécoavro (unmetrical), 
with Hermann. Bergk, xa0écoavf? 6, é being = oderépo = 
Kpnrav. — povddporov dutév: “Grown in one piece.” Of a tree 
that had an accidental likeness to a human figure, which like- 
ness had afterwards been brought out by Daidaleian art. 
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’Ayt. B’. — 44. Tov evepyérav: Usu. referred to Karrhotos. L. 
Schmidt and Mezger make it apply to Apollo, and cite v. 25. The 
only thing that favors this is the bringing in of Alexibiades, as if 
some one else had been mentioned.—tmavtidoat: “To requite.” 
The construction after the analogy of dpeipaocda. The subject 
aé is implied as éeyé (jpas) is implied P. 1, 29.—-45. "Ade Bidda : 
The patronymic gives weight and honor.—geé 8(€): See O. 1, 36. 
—héyovtt: “Tllume.” Comp. O. 9, 24: pitay médrw | parepais 
eTmiprA€ya@v aowdais. —Xapites: See O. 7, 11.—46. paxdpros, ds 
exes, xré.: He might have had the kduaros without theAdyou. This 
furnishes the transition.—47. mwe8é—perd (Aeolic). Cf. O. 12, 12. 
—49. pvapjov (Aeolic) for pynyetov (Bergk). The MSS. prapnior, 
Christ pvapne.-— tecoapdkovra: The number seems high. II. 23, 
287 there are but five competitors, So. El. 708 but ten.—50. awerdv- 
teoow (Acolic) = xatamecovor (Schol.).—51. atapBet ppevi: Cf. P. 
9,34: arapBet...xedadra. Karrhotos owed the victory to his 
coolness. So did Antilochos in the Iliad (23,515): xépdecr ov 
Tt TaXEL ye TapapOdpevos MevéXaoy.—52. HdOes .. . wediov: See P. 
4, 51.— a@ydaev: So Moschopulos for dya#év. Mommsen reads 
ayabéwv = nyabéar, “ divine.” 


"Er. B’.—54, wévov...éoerat: In another mood Pindar says, 
O. 10 (11), 24: dmovoy & @haBov ydppa radpol twes. — 55. Eyrav 
7a Kal Ta vepwv: “ Despite its chequered course.” So I. 4 (5), 52: 
Zevs Ta Te Kat Ta vepet, aNd I. 3 (4),51: rev te yap Kat Tov d.do%. 
Success and defeat, good and bad, glory and toil.—56. avpyos 
Goteos .. . §évoiot: Comp. P. 3, 71: mpats dorots, ov Pbovéwy 
ayabois, Eeivors S€ Oavpacrds marnp. Significant omission here 
of the dyafoi. The conspiracy was among the upper classes. — 
dppa: See note on v. 18.—daewdtatov: See P. 3, 76.—58. Néovtes 
.--ovyov: P., according to his wont (cf. P. 3,83: ra cada tpéyap- 
res €€), turns the old tale about. Kyrene was infested by lions, 
like the rest of Africa (leonum arida nutriz), until the arrival of 
Battos. According to Pausanias, 10, 15, 7, Battos, the stammerer, 
was frightened by the sight of a lion into loud and clear utter- 
ance; P. makes this utterance frighten the lion and his kind into 
flight.—ept Seipatt: mepi here takes the peculiar construction 
which is more frequently noticed with dui, “compassed by 
fear,” hence “from fear.” So Aisch. Pers. 696: epi rdpBet, 
Choéph. 35: mepit @d8@, Hymn. Cer. 429: mepi yadppare. — 60. 
edux(e) . . -. d6Bw: So N. 1, 66: dadcew pdpo, O. 2, 90: Oavar@ 
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mopev, O. 10 (11), 102: errope dxO@.— 62. Tapia, Kupavas: rapias 
is a high word. See P. 1, 88.—areAys... pavrevpacw = evdo- 
pavris. ‘One that effects naught by his prophecies.” 


Srp. y'. —63. Bapevav voowv, xré.: Apollo’s various functions 
are enumerated, beginning with the physical and proceeding 
to the musical and the political, which had a natural nexus 
to the Greek. The development is perfectly normal. — 64. 
axéopat(a): The Kyrenaians, next to the Krotoniates, were 
the best physicians of Greece, Hdt. 3,131. The medical side 
is turned out v. 91: dreEyuBpdrors moprats. Comp. P. 4, 270. 
Silphium also had rare virtues.— 65. wépev te xi€apw: Comp. 
v. 107 and P. 4, 295. The moral effect of the xi@apis (comp. 
the ddpyyé in P. 8) prepares the way for dméAepov . . . edvo- 
pilav. — 68. puxdv 7 apdére | pavtryov: This is the crowning 
blessing. Kyrene owes her very existence to the oracle of 
Apollo, P. 4, 58. — 69. pavryjov = pavretov. — d: ‘ Whereby.” — 
Aakedaipove: The most important is put first and afterwards 
recalled, v.73: dé Smdpras. A. is geographically central, with 
Argos and Pylos on either hand. On ey with the second dat. 
see O.9, 94.—72. Aiyyuot: A Dorian, not a Herakleid. See P. 
1, 64,— 76 & éuov: Cf. I. 7 (8), 88: rd pev euov. The healing 
power, the gift of the Muse, the fair state, the settlement of the 
Peloponnese—all these wonderful things are due to Apollo— 
but mine it is to sing the glory of Sparta and the Aigeidai, who 
are bone of my bone and flesh of my flesh. By insisting on the 
ancient ties of kindred, P. gives a warmer tone to his narrative. 
Comp. O. 6, 84.—yaptev: So with Hermann and Bergk for ya- 
pver, yapvevr of the MSS. 





"Avr. y'.—75. Ojpavde: Thera is called Kallista, P. 4, 258.—76. 
épot matépes: P. wasan Aigeid of the Theban branch. If adeApis 
may be stretched to mean “ cousin,” zarépes may be stretched to 
mean “uncles.” According to Herodotos, 4, 149, the Aigeidai 
colonized Thera, and were preceded by Kadmeians, c. 147. On 
the Theban origin of the Aigeidai, see I. 6 (7), 15.—od Sav arep 
GAG poipa tis ayev: Some editors punctuate after drep and con- 
nect dyev with what follows, but the divorce of adda from od 
Oey arep and dyev from fkoyro is unnatural. Comp. O. 8,45: otk 
atep traidwv o€Oev, GAN dua mpawros tp&erar. The leading of 
fate in the imperfect, the special case of Aristoteles - Battos in 
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the aor., v.87.—77. épavov: The Karneia was a sacred festival, to 
which each participant contributed. See O.1, 38.— 78. év@ev: 
Cf. O. 2, 9 on the trajection of the relative.—évadeEdpevor: Pindar 
identifies himself with the worshipping multitude at Kyrene. 
Hermann’s dvade£apévay is unnecessary. -—— 80. Kapvyi(e): The 
Karneia, the great festival of Apollo Karneios, was transmitted 
from Sparta to Thera, from Thera to Kyrene.—82. éxovtt: Not 
an historical present. The old stock of the Antenoridai is still 
there. If not, they still hold the land, as Aias holds Salamis. 
N. 4,48: Atas Sadapiv’ €x et ratp@av.—xadkoxappar: See P. 2, 2. 
— 83. Tpdes “Avravopi8a:: Lysimachos is cited by the Schol. as 
authority. A hill between Kyrene and the sea was called Addos 
’Avrnvopioav.—84. katrvabeioav ... Fidov: In prose the aor. part. is 
seldom used of actual perception, not unfrequently in poetry of 
vision. I. 7 (8), 37. Aor. part. with ideiv, P. 9,105; 10, 26. 


"Er. y'.—85. éAdourmov: As Trojans the Antenoridai were xéy- 
ropes tmmey (Il. 5, 102) and inmddapor (I. 2, 232, etc.).—86. Sékov- 
tat: Not historical present. The Antenoridai are still worshipped 
by the descendants of the colony under Battos.—oiyvéovres: Cf. 
O. 3,40; P.6,4.—87. "ApiorotéAyns: Battos I. See P. 4, 63.—90. 
evOtTopov... 6d6v: Bergk reads edévrovoy, which is not so good. 
The road was hewn out of solid rock, the occasional breaks being 
filled in with small stones carefully fitted together; hence cxupo- 
trav 6ddv. This road was evidently one of the sights of Kyrene, 
and the remains still stir the wonder of travellers.—91. aAe&up- 
Bpdros: See note on v. 64.— wedtada: “Level.” All care was 
taken to prevent ill-omened accidents in the processions.—93. 
Sixa Ketrat: Special honor is paid him as xriorns. So Pelops’ 
tomb is by itself (Schol., Ol. 1, 92). Catull. 7,6: Batti veteris 
sacrum sepulerum. 


Srp. &.— 95. AaooeByjs: The honors thus received are de- 
scribed O. 7, 79, foll—96. mpd Swpdtwv: On either side of the 
road. The monuments are still numbered by thousands; many 
of them are little temples. — Aaxévres aiSav: P.’s corkAia for 
Oavdvres. — 98. peyadav ... Apxeotda: “They hear, sure, with 
soul beneath the earth great achievement besprent with soft dew 
’neath the outpourings of songs—their happiness a joint glory 
with their son, and richly due to him, even to Arkesilas.” Anoth- 
er reading is peyaday dperay pavOecoay. Yet another, pavOeiow. 














CONTEMPORARY CARICATURE OF ARKESILAS Iv.(?) AS THE MERCHANT-KING, 


The picture, in four colors on a whitish ground, the inner surface of a large vase 
found at Vulci (published Monumenti dell’ Instituto I. Tav. xlvii.; Annali 1833, p. 56), 
represents a king, APKESIAAS, Superintending from his throne under an awning 
the activity of five menials in short tunics or aprons, seen busied about a balance, 
(ST)AOMOS. One is intent upon the weighing of a white, fleecy substance, apparently 
wool. The stuffing ofa frail wit the same merchandise has just been completed by 
two others, SAIPOMAXOS and [PMO@OPOS. The king, who is asked in ‘‘ visible 
speech,’’ OPY=Q, to authorize the storing of the bale under ground, joins his over- 
seer, IObOPTOS, and the baler in keeping tally of the same. A slave in the back- 
ground is carrying a bale. The underground storehouse or vault is seen in the 
exergue. Two slaves are hurrying to pile their bales on the stack to the right; an 
admonition to haste, vulgarly couched in the (Doric) inf. pres., MAEN, issues from the 
mouth of the faster runner. The entrance is guarded by a diminutive figure, dYA AKOS, 
wrapped inatribon. A Cyrenaic fauna enlivens the principal scene with local color; 
satirical intention reveals itself in the fantastic, barbarian attire of King Arkesilas, 
and in the amusingly un-Caucasian features of master and slaves, no less than in the 
absurdity of the subject. It is on the unpopularity of the sovereign and his monopo- 
lies that the artist has erected the fabric of his fun. ALFRED EMERSON. 
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The codices have xopov, for which Beck reads vyvay to save 
the metre.— 99. Spédc@ padOang: A favorite figure. P. 8, 57: 
paiva dé kal vue, 1.5 (6), 21: vacoy pawépev edAoyiars.—100. 
pavOeioav: The aor. part. is not very common even in poetry 
after verbs of hearing as actual perception. See v. 84.— tmé 
xevpaow: Plastic. dpdcos pad@aka forms the yevpara.—101. rot 
=ros. Comp. 0.1, 28: mov. Boéckh prefers roi.—x8ovia dpevi: 
XGovia = id xOovds. Fennell: “‘ With such faculty as the dead 
possess.” —102. opdv = odérepov. Only here in P.—oABov: The 
Scholiast refers this to the képos. Grammatically it is in appo- 
sition to the whole preceding clause. 76 pavOjvat is the odBos, 
the dxon involved in dxovoytr. The honor is common to them and 
their son (comp. P. 6, 15), but it is peculiarly due to Arkesilas ; 
hence the neat division of vio and ’Apkeoidg, which should not 
be run together.—103. év aodg: O.5,19: Avdiows diay €v addois. 
—104. xpvodopa: Hung with (the) gold(en ddppryf). Comp. P. 
1,1. The same epithet is applied to Orpheus, fr. X. 8, 10. 


*Avt. 8. — 105. €xovta: With rdy.— 106. kadXtvixov AvTiptov : 
Both adj.—8amavav: The inevitable other side, never forgotten 
by the thrifty Greek. Cf. 0.5,15: movos Samdva re.—108. Aeys- 
pevoy épéw: I can only say what all the world says. See P. 3,2: 
kowov Féros.— 109. Kpéooova pév Gdixtas: Comp. the laudation 
of Damophilos, P. 4, 282.—110. épBerar: Used like rpéer.—114. 
ev... Moioator: Not “in musical arts,’ which were colorless. 
He flits among the Muses (P. 6, 49), a winged soul from his 
mother’s lap—not “taught by his mother dear,” but as an inher- 
itance from her nature.—115. mwépavrar: Now. Not to be supplied 
with the other predicates.—cogés: See note on v. 51. 


"Er. 6'.—116. 8001 7 ciolv... TerdApake: re SUMSUp. The ém- 
x@pia kaka embrace all the forms of generous rivalry in Kyrene. 
—éoodo: Cf. P. 6, 50.—117. tedet Sivaow: “ Maketh his potency 
performance.”—118. opota: So Hartung for MS. 6, Moschopulos’ 
® tAeiota. May the blessed Kronidai give him like fortune in 
deeds and counsels.—120. ph... xpévov: Punctuate after éyew. 
Asyndeton presents no difficulty in wishes. — d@worwpis: The 
compound recalls Péwodxapros, P.4, 265. Comp. v. 10.—121. kara 
mvoé: So with Christ for caramvod, x. with Sapaditor.—Sapadifor : 
Bergk reads dvomanki¢or.—xpdvov = Bioy (Schol.). “ His lifetime,” 
as O. 1,115. Not satisfactory. Opdvov (Hecker). yAdav would 
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keep up the figure (Bergk ).—123. Satpov(a): “ Fate.” Here it suits 
P. to make Zeus the pilot and the Saiper the oarsman. — 124. 
todto ... yépas: It is not necessary to change to rovtd, O. 8, 57. 
The desired victory was gained Ol. 80.— ém: “As a crowning 


mercy.” See O. 2,12; 9,121. 


PYTHISeVE 


THE victory here commemorated was gained P. 24 (Ol. 71, 3), 
494 B.c., and was celebrated by Simonides also, acc. to the Schol. 
on I.2. The victor, Xenokrates, was an Agrigentine, brother of 
Theron. Comp. O. 2,54: Ivéadve & dpdxdapoy és ddeAdedy | “Io- 
Ouot te Kowal Xadpites avOca teOpinmav Svadexadpdopoy | ayayov. 
The charioteer was Thrasybulos, son of Xenokrates. Béckh 
thinks that the ode was sung at a banquet held at Delphi in 
honor of Thrasybulos. 

The theme is the glory of filial devotion. As the man that 
hath dared and died for his father’s life, so the man that hath 
wrought and spent for his father’s honor hath a treasure of hymns 
that nothing shall destroy, laid up where neither rain nor wind 
doth corrupt. 

The simplicity of the thought is not matched by the language, 
which is a trifle overwrought. 

The poet’s ploughshare is turning up a field of Aphrodite or 
the Charites as he draws nigh to the temple centre of the earth 
where lies a treasure for the Emmenidai, for Akragas, for Xenok- 
rates (vv. 1-9). 

A treasure which neither the fierce armament of wintry rain 
nor storm with its rout of rubble shall bear to the recesses of the 
sea—a treasure whose face, shining in clear light, shall announce 
a victory common to thy father, Thrasybulos, and to thy race, 
and glorious in the repute of mortals (vv. 10-18). 

At thy right hand, upheld by thee, rideth the Law, once given 
in the mountains by the son of Philyra to Peleides when sun- 
dered from father and mother, first of all to reverence the Thun- 
derer, then of such reverence never to deprive his parents in 
their allotted life (vv. 19-27). 

There was another, Antilochos, man of might, that aforetime 
showed this spirit by dying for his father in his stand against 
Memnon. Nestor’s chariot was tangled by his horse, stricken 
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of Paris’ arrows, and Memnon plied his mighty spear. His soul 
awhirl the old man of Messene called: My son! (vv. 28-36). 

Not to the ground fell his word. Stedfast the god-like man 
awaited the foe, bought with his life the rescue of his father, 
for his high deed loftiest example of the olden time to younger 
men, pattern of filial worth. These things are of the past. Of 
the time that now is Thrasybulos hath come nearest to the mark 
in duty to a father (vv. 37-46). 

His father’s brother he approaches in all manner of splendor. 
With wisdom he guides his wealth. The fruit of his youth is 
not injustice nor violence, but the pursuit of poesy in the haunts 
of the Pierides, and to thee, Poseidon, with thy passionate love 
of steeds, he clings, for with thee hath he found favor. Sweet 
also is the temper of his soul, and as a boon companion he out- 
vies the celléd labor of the bees (vv. 46-54). 

The poem is the second in time of Pindar’s odes. Eight 
years separate it from P.10,and Leop. Schmidt notices a de- 
cided advance, although he sees in it many traces of youthful- 
ness. The parallel between Antilochos, son of Nestor, who died 
for his father, and Thrasybulos, son of Xenokrates, who drove 
for his, has evoked much criticism, and, while the danger of 
the chariot-race must not be overlooked, the step from Antilo- 
chos to Thrasybulos is too great for sober art. 

The poem consists of six strophes, with slight overlapping 
once, where, however, the sense of the preceding strophe (v. 45) 
is complete, and the participle comes in as an after-thought 
(comp. P. 4, 262). Of these six strophes two describe the treas- 
ure, two tell the story of Antilochos, son of Nestor, prototype of 
filial self-sacrifice, the last two do honor to the victor’s son. 

The rhythm is logaoedic. 


Srp. a’.—l. ‘Akovoar(e): A herald cry. So dkovere dew, the 
““oyez” of the Greek courts.—éAtkomdos: This adj. is used of 
Chryseis, I]. 1,98; variously interpreted. ‘“ Of the flashing eye” 
is a fair compromise.— A ¢poSiras: Pindar goes a-ploughing, and 
finds in the field of Aphrodite, or of the Charites, treasure of 
song. Aphrodite is mentioned as the mistress of the Graces, 
who are the goddesses of victory. See O. 14, 8 foll.—2. dpovpav: 
Cf. O. 9,29: Xapirov... karov, N. 6,37: Tvepiday dapdracs, 10, 26: 
Moicacw Sok dpocar.—s. dppaddov: See P. 4,74; 8,59; 11, 10. 
—épiBpdpov: Refers most naturally to the noise of the waterfall, 
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though the gorge was full of echoes, the roar of the wind, the 
rumble of thunder (v. 11), the rattling of chariots, the tumult of 
the people.—4. vaiov: The MSS. have vady, for which Hermann 
writes vdiov = vaod, “of the temple” (cf. v. 6), Bergk and 
many editors Adwov.— 5. “Hppevidais: O. 3, 38. —6. wotapiq... 
*"Axpdyavtt: Cf. O. 2,10: oiknua morayov. Akragas, the city, 
is blended with the nymph of the river Akragas. See P. 9, 
4; 12, 2.—Kat pav: P. 4, 90.—7. tpvey | Onoavpdés: A store of vic- 
tories is a treasure-house of hymns. — 8. twodvxpto: P. 4, 53: 
mokvxpvo@ mor ev Sdpari.—. Tereixiorar: The figure shifts 
from the field to the gorge, or rather the temple in the gorge, 
where the treasure is safely “‘ guarded by walls.” 


Srp. B’.—10. xerpépros SpBpos: The original of Hor. Od. 3, 30, 
3.4: quod non imber edax, non Aquilo impotens | possit diruere. 
—émaxtés: The rain comes from an alien quarter, Comp. the 
hatefulness of the mowny €maxros adXdrpios, O. 10 (11), 97.—11. 
éptBpdpov: P., with all his sociAia, is not afraid to repeat, as a 
modern poet would be. © See P. 1, 80.—12. orparés: The figure 
is perfect. Rain comes across a plain, or across the water, ex- 
actly as the advance of an army. One sces the oriyes avdpéar. 
The wall protects the treasure against the hostile (€saxrés) ad- 
vance.—dapetAtyos: “ Relentless,” “ grim.”—13, agoro.: With the 
plur. comp. Eur. Alc. 360: kai pw ot 6 Tdotvravos Kvwv ov@ ovmi 
Komn Wuxoroumos dy Xdpov €o xov. Similar plurals are not un- 
common with disjunctives in English. In Lat. comp. Hor. Od. 
1, 13,5: Tum nec mens mihi nec color | certa sede manent.—rap- 
$dpq xepader: So, and not yepddi. The nom. is yépados, not yxepas. 
The Schol. says yepas 6 pera idvos kat AiOwy ouphperds. It seems 
to be rather loose stones, and may be transl, ‘rubble.’ — 14. 
tumTépevov: So Dawes for trumrduevos. Bergk’s xpumrdpevoy is 
not likely. The whirlwind drags the victim along while he is 
pounded by the storm-driven stones. The rain is an army (imber 
edax), the wind is a mob (Aquilo impotens).—mpédcwmov: The mpdo- 
wzoy is the mpécwmoy tndavyés Of the treasure-house made lumi- 
nous by joy (P. 3,75). Mezger: “thy countenance” (of Thrasy- 
bulos) after Leop. Schmidt. We should expect redv, and we 
need the re@ that we have.—15. warpi te@ . . . Koway Te yeved: rr. 
depends on kowdy, not on amayyedet. — 16. Adyouot OvaTav... 
amayyedet: “ Will announce to the discourses of mortals,” will 
furnish a theme to them. Cf. P. 1, 93: pavter cai Aoyiots Kai 
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doWois.—17. ev8ofov: Proleptic.—dppare vicavy | Kpioataus év wrv- 
xais: All run together, “a Pythian chariot-victory,” as I. 2,13: 
‘Io Oulav immouce vikay. 

Zrp. y’. —19. oxé9ev: Shall we write oyefoy aor. or cyébov 
pres.? Most frequently aor., the form seems to be used as a pres- 
ent here.—rot... viv: wy anticipates ednpocivay. See O.7, 59; 
13, 69. Another view makes wy the father, who stands on the 
right of the son in the triumphal procession. Bergk writes yur, 
after the Schol. roivuy.—émbééia yerpds: Comp. Od. 5, 277: rijv 
... €f apiotepa xeipos éxovra. The commandment is personi- 
fied. She is mounted on the chariot of Thrasybulos as a rodvdu- 
Nos éréris (cf. P. 5,4), and stands on his right hand because up- 
held by him. The word shall not fall to the ground. It is an 
6pOov eros. Cf. v.37: yapaumeres .. . eros ovk amépipev.—21. Ta: 
Comp., for the shift, P. 2,75: ofa.—peyadoobevq: So with Bergk 
for peyadooGevet. The teacher is to be emphasized this time.— 
22. Pudvpas vidv: Cheiron, P. 3,1. On Achilles’ education in the 
abode of Cheiron, see N. 3,43. The Xeipwvos imoOjKar were fa- 
mous. The first two of them seem to have been identical with 
the first two of Euripides’ three, Antiop. fr. 46: Oeovs te riyay 
Tous te hvoaytas yoveis. Comp. also P. 4, 102. — dppavifopevy : 
Verbs of privation connote feeling, hence often in the present 
where we might expect the perfect. Comp. orépoua and éaré- 
pnpat, privor and privatus sum. Achilles is parted from father 
and mother.—23. padtora péev Kpovisav: The meaning, conveyed 
in P.’s usual implicit manner, is: Zeus above all the gods, father 
and mother above all mankind. — 24. Bapvérav: Immediately 
applicable to the kepavydy mpirav, but oreporay Kepavvav rte 
form a unit (O. 1, 62).—26. tavras ... TYpas — rod wéBeoOa.—27. 
yovéwy Biov rempapéevov — ros yovéas ews dy (aow. 


Srp. .—28. éyevro: For éyévero (as P. 3, 87) = éfdyn, “ showed 
himself.”—x«ei mpdétepov: In times of yore as Thrasybulos now 
(kai).—29. dépev: With vdnya is almost an adjective, rovoiros roy 
voov.—80. évaptuBporov: Occurs again, I. 7 (8), 53: payas éevapyp- 
Bporov. — 31. Ai®idrwv | Mépvova: This version of the story is 
taken from the Ai@coris of Arktinos.—32. Neorépeov: O. 2, 13.— 
éwéda: I]. 8,80: Néorap olos €upuve Tepnvios otpos ’Axaray | o¥ re 
Ex@v, GAN immos €reipeto, Toy Bddev id | dios ’AX€Eavdpos, “EXévns 
moots Huxopowo. In Homer it is Diomed that comes to the rescue. 
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Still the death of Antilochos by the hand of Memnon was known 
to the poet of the Odyssey, 4, 188.—33. datyGeis: O. 3, 6.—eperev: 
“Plied,” “attacked him with.”—35. Meocaviov: Not from Tri- 
phylian, but from Messenian Pylos. See P. 4, 126.—36. Sovnfeioa 
dpyv: See P. 1, 72. 


Srp. €.—37. xapaumerés — Sore yaparreres evar. Comp. O. 9, 
13: otro. yapatTetéwv Abyav epapea.—aitod: “On the 
spot,” hence “unmoved,” “ stedfast.” — 39. péev... te: O. 4, 
12.—40. trav mada: rGy depends on vzaros.—yeved: Cf. Il. 2, 707: 
om\drepos yeven.—41. 6wrotépoiowv: The position favors the com- 
bination, eddxnoev-dmAorépoicw-v’raros. Antilochos belonged to 
the 6mAédrepor, and the position accorded to him by them was the 
more honorable, as younger men are severer judges.—42. apdi 
Tokevow: Prose, repli tovs roxéas.—43. Ta pev wapixer: The parallel 
is strained, and it is hard to keep what follows from flatness, 
although we must never forget the personal risk of a chariot-race. 
—44, trav viv 8: Contrast to rév wadar.—45. watpdav . . . pds 
ordfpav: “To the father-standard,” “to the standard of what is 
due to a father.” Not “to the standard set by our fathers.” 
Antilochos was and continued to be an unapproachable model. 
Xen. Kyneg. 1,14: ’Avritoxos tod marpos tmepatobavav tocatrns 
eruxev evkNelas Sore povos Pirordrwp mapa trois "EMAnow dvayopev- 
Onvat. 


Srp. s'.—46. waétpw: Theron.—47, véw 8& mhotTov ayer: Comp. 
P. 5, 2.3: érav tis . . . [wAovToy] dvdyy. vow, “ with judgment.”— 
48. Gdukov ov’ twrépomdov: On the omission of the first ovre, see P. 
10, 29: vavol & ovre weCds toy. A similar omission of “neither” 
is common enough in English. So Shakespeare, “The shot 
of accident nor dart of chance,” “Thine nor none of thine,” 
“Word nor oath;” Byron, “Sigh nor word,” ‘ Words nor 
deeds.” aducov and tépomAoy are proleptic. The youth that 
he enjoys is not a youth of injustice or presumption. — #Bav 
Spérov: Cf. O. 1, 18. — 49. codiav: O. 1, 116.— 50. “HA€Ary@ov: 
Cf. P. 2, 4. — épyds Ss twevav éoddwv: This is Christ’s reading. 
‘‘Who art passionate in thy love of chariot contests.” dpyas 
construed like dpovers (P. 10,61). The inferior MSS. have etpés 
@, the better dpyais maoais, which is supposed to be a gloss to 
para Faddvte vow — exdyte vow, P. 5,48, but when did ddwy ever 
mean €xoy? para Faddyte vom must mean that the spirit of 
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Thrasybulos had found favor in Poseidon’s eyes. All the MSS. 
have inmeiay €oodov. immevar €oodot = immxal aduidat.—52. yAv- 
keta 8 dpyv: Supply ear, which P. seldom uses. O. 1, 1.—53. 
cupmdétatow opiteiv — ey rais ouprorikais dpidias. Kai throws it 
into construction with dpyeiBera. To say that “a spirit that is 
sweet to associate even with one’s boon companions surpasses 
the honey and the honeycomb” is a bit of sour philosophizing 
that does not suit the close of this excessively sugary poem.— 
54. tpyntov wévov: Has a finical, précieux, sound to us. 


PYTHIEA VI. 


TuHE seventh Pythian is the only epinikion in honor of a citizen 
of Athens except N. 2. Megakles, whose victory is here cele- 
brated, was a member of the aristocratic house of the Alkmaio- 
nidai, a grandson of that Megakles who married the daughter 
of Kleisthenes, tyrant of Sikyon (Hat. 6, 127 foll.). Whether our 
Megakles was the son of Kleisthenes, the lawgiver, or of Hip- 
pokrates, brother of the lawgiver, does not appear. The latter is 
called simply cvyyevns by the Scholiast. The victory was gained 
Pyth. 25 (Ol. 72, 3), the year of the battle of Marathon. Wheth- 
er the Pythian games were celebrated and the ode composed 
before the battle or not is a question that has led to elaborate 
discussion, which cannot be presented here even in summary. 
Pindar’s patriotism, so dear to many, so doubtful to some, is 
thought to be at stake; but we have to do with Pindar the 
poet, rather than Pindar the patriot; and all that can be said in 
this place is, that even if the ode was composed and performed 
after the battle, there were reasons enough why the poet should 
not have referred distinctly to a victory, the greatness of which 
was not necessary to make Athens great enough for poetry; a 
victory which would not have been a pleasant theme for the 
Alkmaionidai, on account of the suspicions of treachery that at- 
tached to them (Hat. 6, 115). 


Athens is the fairest preface of song, the fairest foundation of 
a monument of praise to the Alkmaionidai for their victory in 
the chariot-race. No fatherland, no house, whose name is great- 
er praise throughout Greece (vv. 1-8). 

The story of the Erechtheidai haunts every city, for they made 
the temple of Apollo in divine Pytho a marvel to behold. That 
were enough, but I am led to further song by five Isthmian vic- 
tories, one o’ertopping victory at Olympia, and two from Pytho 
(vv. 9-16). 

O 2 
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These have been won by you that now are and by your fore- 
fathers. My heart is full of joy at this new good-fortune. What 
though noble acts have for their requital envy? Abiding hap- 
piness brings with it now this, now that (vv. 17-22). 

Mezger sees in this ode a complete poem, not a fragment, as 
L. Schmidt does. No part of an epinikion, he says, is wanting. 
Praises of the victor, the victory, the family, the city, the god of 
the games, form the usual garland. In the heart of the poem 
stands the great act of piety, the building of the Delphic tem- 
ple. The victories of the Alkmaionidai are a reward of their 
service to Apollo. The citizens are not all so grateful as the 
god, but their envy is only an assurance of abiding happiness. 

So short a poem does not call for an elaborate analysis. Chief- 
ly noteworthy is the way in which each member of the triad bal- 
ances itself. The strophe has to do with Athens and the Alk- 
maionidai, the antistrophe with splendid generosity and brilliant 
success, the epode sums up new and old, and sets off abiding 
happiness against the envy which it costs. Compare the struct- 
ure of O. 12. 

The measures are logaoedic. 


Srp. —1. at peyadordrtes "AGavar: Cf. P. 2,1: peyarorodes & 
Supdkooa. As this is poetry, there is no need of scrutinizing the 
epithet closely with reference to the period. Solon calls Athens 
peyadny médkw. Herodotos, writing of the end of the sixth cen- 
tury, says (5, 66): "A@nvar Kal mply peyddar tore draddaxSeioa 
Tov Tupdvvey eyévovto péfoves.—2, Mpootprov: Athens is the no- 
blest opening for a song in honor of the Alkmaionidai. zp. is 
the prelude sung before the foundation is laid.—yeved... .twowcr: 
The double dat. is not harsh if we connect, after Pindar’s manner, 
aoidav with tro, “chariot-songs.” Cf. P. 6,17, and I. 1, 14: 
‘Hpoddra tevyov Td pev Gppate teOpinrw yépas.—38, KpyTid’ aoidav 
- ++ BaréoGar: Cf. P. 4,138: BadXero xpnrida copay eréwv. The 
architectural image recalls the service that the Alkmaionidai had 
rendered the Delphian temple. Badéo@a: “For the laying.” P. 
is instructive for the old dat. conception of the inf.—4. wdtpav: 
Cannot be “clan” here. It must refer to Athens, as oikoy to the 
Alkmaionidai.—vatovr’: With riva. ‘ Whom shall I name as in- 
habiting a fatherland, whom a house more illustrious of report 
in Greece?” (ris vaiew emupaveorépay pev ratpay, emupavéatepoy Se 
oikov;) P.’s usual way of changing the form of a proposition. 
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vaiov is the reading of all the MSS. The Scholia read vaiovr’, 
as they show by oikotyra. No conjecture yet made commends 
itself irresistibly.—6. wu6éo601: Epexegetic infinitive. 


*"Avt.—7. Adyos Gprdet: Semi-personification. 6.—= dvaorpéderat 
(Schol.). Cf. O. 12,19: 6ucdé@v map’ oixeias dpotpas. The 
story is at home, is familiar as household words.—8. *“Epex8éos 
aorTav: Indication of ancient descent. Comp. O. 13, 14: maides 
’*AXdra. P.includes Athens in the glory of the liberality.—redv 
ye Sénov: When the temple of Delphi, which had been burned 
(01.58, 1=548 B.c.), was rebuilt, the Alkmaionidai, then in exile, 
took the contract for the facade, and carried it out in an expen- 
sive marble instead of a cheap stone (Hdt. 5, 62).—9. @anrév — 
date Oanrov eiva. “Fashioned thy house in splendor.’ — 10. 
adyovr, S€: P. is not allowed to linger on this theme. Other 
glories lead him to other praises.—é«mpemjs: Cf. O. 1, 1. 


°Er.—13. spat: By you of this generation.—14. xalpw tr: A 
kind of Nurorns. “I have no little joy.’—76 8 axvupar: “ But 
this is my grievance.”—15. @dvov apeBdpevov — dri POdvos dpei- 
Bera. Instructive for the peculiar Attic construction with verbs 
of emotion, e. g. So. Ai. 186: cé pev ed mpdocorT emiyaipo. d. 
‘“‘requiting.”—16. ye pav: “‘ Howbeit.” dy meets an objection, 
made or to be made, ye limits the utterance to @ayti. Comp. O. 
18,104; P. 1,17; N.8,50; 1.3 (4),18. “ Yet they say that thus 
prosperity that abideth in bloom for a man brings with it this 
and that” (good and bad), or, analyzed, otras dv mapapdvipos 
Oadrot 7 eddaiovia edy Ta Kai Ta hépnra. Ups and downs are 
necessary to abiding fortune. Perpetual success provokes more 
than envy of men, the Nemesis of God. We hear the old Poly- 
krates note.—17. 1a kai ta: Here “ good and bad,’ as I. 3 (4), 51. 


ESP YPHTA’ VTE. 


ARISTOMENES of Aigina, the son of Xenarkes, belonged to the 
clan of the Midylidai, and had good examples to follow in his 
own family. One of his uncles, Theognetos, was victorious at 
Olympia, another, Kleitomachos, at the Isthmian games, both in 
wrestling, for which Aristomenes was to be distinguished. His 
victories at Megara, at Marathon, in Aigina, were crowned by 
success at the Pythian games. It is tolerably evident that at 
the time of this ode he was passing from the ranks of the boy- 
wrestlers (v. 78). No mention is made of the trainer, a character 
who occupies so much space in O. 8. 

P. was, in all likelihood, present at the games (v. 59). The 
poem seems to have been composed for the celebration in Aigina 
—comp. tof (v. 64), which points to distant Delphi, and note that 
Hesychia, and not Apollo, is invoked at the outset of the ode. 

What is the date? According to the Schol., Pyth. 35 (Ol. 82, 
38=450 B.c.), when Aigina had been six years under the yoke of 
Athens; but the supposed reference to foreign wars (v. 3), and 
the concluding verses, which imply the freedom of the island, 
led O. Miller and many others to give an earlier date to the 
victory, 458 B.c. Allusions to the battle of Kekryphaleia (Thuk. 
1,105) were also detected, but Kekryphaleia was a bad day for 
the Aiginetans, because the Athenian success was the forerunner 
of Aiginetan ruin (Diod. 11,78), and a reference to it would have 
been incomprehensible. In any case, P. would hardly have rep- 
resented the Athenians as the monstrous brood of giants (v. 12 
foll.). Mezger, who adheres to the traditional date, sees in 
mokéuov (Vv. 3) an allusion, not to foreign wars, but to domestic 
factions, such as naturally ensued when the Athenians changed 
the Aiginetan constitution to the detriment of the nobles (oi 
maxeis). Kriiger gives the earlier date of Ol. 77,3 (470 B.c.), or 
Ol. 78, 3 (466 B.c.). Hermann goes back as far as Ol. 75, 3 (478 
B.C.), and sees in the ode allusions to the Persian war, Porphyrion 
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and Typhdeus being prefigurements of Xerxes—altogether un- 
likely. Fennell, who advocates 462 B.c., suggests the great vic- 
tory of Eurymedon four years before “‘as having revived the 
memory of Salamis, while apprehensions of Athenian aggression 
were roused by the recent reduction of Thasos.” 

If we accept the late date, the poem becomes of special im- 
portance as Pindar’s last, just as P. 10 is of special importance 
as Pindar’s earliest ode. Leopold Schmidt has made the most 
of the tokens of declining power. Mezger, on the other hand, 
emphasizes the steadiness of the technical execution, and the 
similarity of the tone. ‘In P.10, 20 we have py POovepais ex 
Gedy petatporias emikipoaeyv, in P. 8, 71: Oedv S dmrw apOrov 
aitéw, Révapkes, tpetépars TUxats, and in P. 10, 62 we have as sharp 
a presentation of the transitoriness of human fortunes as in the 
famous passage P. 8, 92.” But this comparison of common- 
places proves nothing. There is undoubtedly an accent of ex- 
perience added in P. 8; and, according to Mezger’s own inter- 
pretation, P. 8, 71 is deeper than P. 10, 20. Jean Paul says some- 
where, “ The youngest heart has the waves of the oldest; it only 
lacks the plummet that measures their depth.” In P.8 Pindar 
has the plummet. 


Hesychia is to Aigina what the lyre is to Syracuse; and the 
eighth Pythian, which begins with the invocation &Acdpov 
‘Hovxia, is not unrelated to the first Pythian, which begins with 
the invocation Xpucéa ddppiy€. In the one, the lyre is the sym- 
bol of the harmony produced by the splendid sway of a central 
power, Hieron; in the other, the goddess Hesychia diffuses her 
influence through all the members of the commonwealth. In 
the one case, the balance is maintained by a strong hand; in the 
other, it depends on the nice adjustment of forces within the 
state. Typhdeus figures here (v. 16) as he figures in the first 
Pythian; but there the monster stretches from Cumae to Sicily, 
and represents the shock of foreign warfare as well as the volcan- 
ic powers of revolt (note on P. 1,72); here there is barely a hint, 
if a hint, of trouble from without. Here, too, TyphGeus is quelled 
by Zeus, and Porphyrion, king of the giants, by Apollo (vv. 16- 
18); but we have no Aitna keeping down the monster, and a 
certain significance attaches to ey ypdv@ of v. 15. 

The opening, then, is a tribute to Hesychia, the goddess of 
domestic tranquillity, who holds the keys of wars and councils, 
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who knows the secret of true gentleness (vv. 1-7), who has 
streneth to sink the rebellious crew of malcontents, such as 
Porphyrion and Typhdeus—the one quelled by the thunderbolt 
of Zeus, the other by the bow of Apollo—Apollo, who welcomed 
the son of Xenarkes home from Kirrha, crowned with Parnassian 
verdure and Dorian revel-song (vv. 8-20). 

Then begins the praise of Aigina for her exploits in the games, 
and the praise of Aristomenes for keeping up the glory of his 
house and for exalting the clan of the Midylidai and earning 
the word that Amphiaraos spoke (vv. 21-40). 

The short myth follows, the scene in which the soul of Am- 
phiaraos, beholding the valor of his son and his son’s comrades 
among the Epigonoi, uttered the words: va 70 yevvaioy émumpéret 
| ek matépwv maow dAnpa (Vv. 44). The young heroes have the 
spirit of their sires. “ Blood will tell.” Adrastos, leader of the 
first adventure, is compassed by better omens now;; true, he alone 
will lose his son, but he will bring back his people safe by the 
blessing of the gods (vv. 41-55). 

O. 8, another Aiginetan ode, is prayerful. Prayer and oracle 
are signs of suspense; and the utterance of Amphiaraos carries 
with it the lesson that Aigina’s only hope lay in the preservation 
of the spirit of her nobility. What the figure of Adrastos means 
is not so evident. It may signify: Whatever else perishes, may 
the state abide unharmed. 

Such, then, were the words of Amphiaraos, whose praise of his 
son Alkmaion is echoed by Pindar—for Alkmaion is not only the 
prototype of Aristomenes, but he is also the neighbor of the poet, 
guardian of his treasures, and spoke to him in oracles (vv. 56-60). 

Similar sudden shifts are common in the quicker rhythms 
(Aiolian), and the Aiginetan odes of P. presume an intimacy 
that we cannot follow in detail. 

P. now turns with thanksgiving and prayer to Apollo—entreats 
his guidance, craves for the fortunes of the house of Xenarkes 
the boon of a right reverence of the gods. Success is not the 
test of merit. It is due to the will of Fortune, who makes men 
her playthings. ‘Therefore keep thee within bounds.” 

Then follows the recital of the victories, with a vivid picture 
of the defeated contestants as they slink homeward (vv. 61-87). 

“The bliss of glory lends wings and lifts the soul above riches. 
But delight waxeth in a little space. It falls to the ground, when 
shaken by adversity. We are creatures of aday. What are we? 
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what are we not? A dream of shadow is man. Yet all is not 
shadow. When God-given splendor comes there is a clear shin- 
ing and a life of sweetness.” 

‘“ Ajoina, mother dear, bring this city safely onward in her 
course of freedom, with the blessing of Zeus, Lord Aiakos, Peleus, 
and good Telamon and Achilles” (vv. 88-100). 

Compare again the close of 0.8. This invocation of all the 
saints in the calendar is ominous. 


To sum up: The first triad is occupied with the praise of He- 
sychia, ending in praise of the victor. The second triad begins 
with the praise of Aigina, and ends with the Midylidai, to whom 
the victor belongs. The third triad gives the story of Alkmaion, 
as an illustration of the persistency of noble blood. The fourth 
acknowledges the goodness of Apollo, and entreats his further 
guidance; for God is the sole source of these victories, which are 
now recounted. The fifth presents a striking contrast between 
vanquished and victor, and closes with an equally striking con- 
trast between the nothingness of man and the power of God, 
which can make even the shadow of a dream to be full of light 
and glory. At the end is heard a fervent prayer for Aigina’s 
welfare. 

So we have two for introduction, one for myth, two for conclu- 
sion. It is evident that the circumstances are too absorbing for 
the free development of the mythic portion. We have here a 
tremulous poem with a melancholy note in the midst of joyous- 
ness. 

The lesson, if there must be a lesson, is: In quietness and con- 
fidence shall be your strength. The only hope of Aigina, as was 
said above, is the persistence of the type of her nobility, but it is 
clear that it is hoping against hope. 

The rhythms are Aiolian (logaoedic). The restlessness, in 
spite of Hesychia, forms a marked contrast to the majestic bal- 
ance of P. 1. 


Srp. a’.—1. Purdhpov: “Kindly.” Ar. Av. 1321: 76 tis dya- 
vodpovos ‘Havyxias evnpepoy mpdcomov. evpervns seems to 
be more personal. Comp. v. 10.—Hovxta: A goddess. Comp. 
Aides, Phun, "EXeos, “Opyn, at Athens (Paus. 1,17, 1). The Ro- 
mans carried this still further.—Atkas ... 8vyatep: Eipnyn (peace 
between state and state) is the sister of Aikn (O. 18, 7), but 
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‘Hovxia, domestic tranquillity, is eminently the daughter of right 
between man and man, Cf. P.1,70: ctpdevoy jovyiay, and if 
“righteousness exalteth a nation” the daughter of righteousness 
may well be called peyordrwodis.—2. @: For the position, comp. 
O. 8, 1.— 3. mwodépov: The Schol. understands this of factions 
(ordoevs). But when a state is at peace within itself, then it can 
regulate absolutely its policy at home and abroad, its councils 
and its armies. This is especially true of Greek history. —4. 
KAatdas tmeptatas: Many were the bearers of the keys — Teo 
(P. 9, 43), “A@nva (Aisch. Eum. 825, Ar. Thesm. 1142), EvpoAmidar 
(So. O. C. 1055). — 5. TIv@idvixov tipav = cdpov. —’Aproropeéver : 
On the dat. with déxev, see O. 18, 29; P. 4, 23.—6. To padGakdv : 
“True (ro) gentleness.”—é€p§ar te kai waSetv: wadeciy pushes the 
personification to a point where analysis loses its rights. There 
is no épéa without waeiv, hence the exhaustive symmetry. He- 
sychia knows how to give and how to receive, and so she teaches 
her people how to give and how to receive.—7. katp@ ovv atpexei 
=evkaipes (Schol.). 


"Avr. a .—8. apetdtuyov ... évehdoy: The figure is that of a nail. 
Whose heart? The Schol.: €v@y ty éavtod xapdia, and that is 
the only natural construction of the Greek. Dissen and others 
think of the bitter hatred of the Athenians towards the Aigine- 
tans. ‘Plants deep in his heart ruthless resentment.” If “Hov- 
xia were meant, we should expect rea.—10. tpayeia... vravtide 
Eatoa: “ Meeting the might of embittered foes with roughness.” 
Tranquillity (conservatism) is harsh whenever it is endangered. 
No class more cruel than the repressive.-—11. TiGeis ... €v Gvthw: 
dvtAos is “ bilgewater” (O. 9,57). avtAov déxeoOa is “ to spring 
a leak,” vads tmépavtios is “a leaky, foundering ship.” €y ard@ 
riOévac is opposed to eAevdépw ordA@ KopiCew (V. 98), hence=“ to 
scuttle,” or, if that is unlyrical, “to sink.” The Schol., adavigers 
kal dpwavpots. — 12. tav: Sc. “Hovyiav. — Iloppvpiwv: Porphyrion, 
the Bacweds Tvydvtay mentioned below, attempted to hurl Delos 
heavenward, and was shot by Apollo, who is, among other things, 
the god of social order. If there is any special political allusion, 
this would seem to refer to parties within rather than enemies 
without.—pabev = éyva, Schol. maOev and ddGey are unnecessary 
conjectures.—14. et tis ... épor: We should expect ef Tus... 
éper (see note on O. 6, 11), but the opt. is used of the desira- 
ble course. Comp. I. 4 (5), 15. One of Pindar’s familiar foils. 
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There is no allusion that we can definitely fix.—é« déopov: Adds 
color, as mpd dopey, P. 2, 18. 


°Er. a .—15. Eopadev: Gnomic aorist, which does not exclude 
the plumping effect of the tense. See P. 2, 50.—év xpéve: Cf. P. 
3,96; 4, 291.—16. Tudos Kitié: See P.1,16: Tudas €xaroyra- 
Kdpavos* tov mote | KtAikcrov Opéev trodvovupoy avtTpoy.—vw = 
‘Hovyiav.—17. Baoidkevs Pryavtwv: Porphyrion.—dpavev S€ kepav- 
v: Instead of the circumstantial duadev 6 pev kepavve 6 dé téEou- | 
aw ’ArdA\XN@vos. Typhdeus was slain by Zeus.—18. evpevet: See 
v. 1.—19. Glevapwevov...vidv: Aristomenes, O, 2,13: & Kpone 
mai, P. 2,18: @ Aewopéevere wat.—20. woia: A wide term. Cf. P. 
9,40.—Awpret: Always complimentary in Pindar (Mezger)—when 
he is addressing Dorians. 


Srp. B’.—21. éreve: The figure is like that of the lot (Adyxos), 
O. 7, 58.—Xaptrev: The goddesses of the hymn of victory. See 
O. 9, 29.—22. Sxardrodis: According to the genealogy of ‘Hov- 
xia (v.1),—apetais: P. 4, 296: novyia Oryéuev, P. 9,46: Werder 
Ovycity.— 24. Oryoioa: P. uses @ryeiy as an aor., and I hesitate to 
follow the MS. accent @’yooa. Aigina has attained.—25. qwod- 
Aotor: With ae@Aots. 


Ayr. B’.—28. 7a 8€: “ And then again,” with the shift dé to an- 
other part of the antithesis,a Pindaric device instead of jpwas 
pev...avdpaor dé. See O. 10 (11), 8. On the contrast, see O. 
2,2. On ra dé, O. 18, 55.— 29. Goyodos: “I have no time” = 
“this is no time.”—avabénev: To set up as an dvd@nua. Cf. O.5, 
7: ti d€ Kvdos 48por | vukdoas dvé Onke, O. 11 (10), 7: apOdvnros 
& aivos "Odvpmovixas | obros Gyketrat. The poet is thinking of 
the inscription of the votive offerings (O. 3, 30).—31. Avipa... pbé- 
ypate: Cf. liqgquidam pater vocem cum cithara dedit,—82. ph 
.--kvioy: ur Sentences of fear are really paratactic, and are often 
added loosely. Comp. note on P. 4,155. “I have no time” = 
“T say that I have no time.” xvion: Lit., “nettle,” “irk.”—716 
. +. év moot por tpdxov: A more forcible 7d rap odds (P. 3, 60; 10, 
62), 76 mpd odds (I. 7 [8], 13). &v moai, “on my path,” as éumo- 
dey, “in my way.” tpdyoy shows that the matter is urgent, “ my 
immediate errand.” Dissen combines tpdyov ira. But rpayov 
is heightened by the poet to woravov.—33. tedv xpéos: Thy vic- 
tory.—34, wotavév: Cf. P.5,114: 2 re Moicauot wotavds. He 
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calls his art worava payava (N. 7, 22).—apoi paxava: Cf. P. 1; 12: 
api re Aatoida copia BabukdAT@v te Moody. 


Er. 8’. — 35. iyvedov: “Following hard upon the track.” 
Echo of rpdxyov. Notice ev.—36. “Odvparia:: Pindaric brachylogy 
for ’Odvpmtovikay.—Oedyvntov: Honored by an epigram of Simon- 
ides (149 Bgk., 206 Schndw.): Tv@6t Gedyrnrov mpociWdeav tov 
"OAvpmuovixay | maida, madkarcpoovrns Sedov dvioxoyv, | Kka\duorov 
pev iWeiv, aOdciv & od xeipova pophas, | 6s marépwv ayabav éate- 
ddvece rodw. See Paus. 6, 9, 1.—katedéeyxers: Cf. O. 8,19 and I. 
3 (4), 14: dperay | cvpburoy od KkareAéyxet, 7 (8), 65: Tov pev 
ov KaTENEyXEL KplTOD yeved TaTpadeAPeov.—-37. Bpacdyuiov: See 
O. 8, 68, for the propriety of the compound.—38, atgev: O. 5, 4. 
—matpav: “ Olan.”’—Adyov: O. 2,24. Used as the Homeric ézos. 
—épets: Asa prize. ‘Thou earnest.”—39. ’Oucdéos wats: Am- 
phiaraos, the seer, the just man and wise among the seven against 
Thebes. See 0.6,13. His spirit speaks.—40. aivigaro: “ Uttered 
as a dark saying, in a riddle,” as became an oracular hero, 


Srp. y'.—41. éwér(e): See P. 3, 91.—43. papvapevov: Cf. O. 13, 
15.—44, dug... Apa: “ By nature stands forth the noble spirit 
that is transmitted from sires to sons.” This is nothing more 
than an oracular way of saying 7d d€ cvyyeves euBéBaker tyveow 
matpés (P. 10, 12). Amphiaraos recognizes the spirit of the war- 
riors of his time in his son and his sons’ comrades, hence the 
plural. Tafel gives g@va the Homeric sense, “ growth,” “ stat- 
ure.” The Epigonoi had shot up in the interval, and become 
stalwart men. So also Mezger. But how would this suit Aris- 
tomenes ?—46. Spaxovra: The device occurs on the shields of 
other warriors, but it is especially appropriate for Alkmaion— 
our “AAkpava—the son of the seer Amphiaraos. The serpent is 
mantic. See O. 6, 46. 


"Apt. y'.—48. 6 82 kapev: Adrastos, who had failed in the first 
expedition, was the successful leader of the second.—rporépa 
awa0a: A breviloquence, such as we sometimes find with dos 
and érepos: repos veavias, “another young man,” “a young man 
beside.” The mporépa 666s was a wafa. Tr. “ before.”—49. évé- 
xerat: Usu.ina bad sense. Here “is compassed.”—50. dpvexos: 
Omen. See P. 4,19.—51. 7 82 Fotko8ev: “ As to his household.” 
vo is acc.—52. avtia mpage: “ He shall fare contrariwise ” (Fen- 
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nell). Cf. O. 8, 73: dppeva mpd&as dvnp.—53. Savdvtos . . . viod: 
Aigialeus. 


°Er. y'.—55. “ABavros: Abas, son of Hypermnestra and Lyn- 
keus, was grandfather of Adrastos and king of Argos.—ayutds : 
On the acc. see P. 4, 51.—56. kai aités: As well as Amphiaraos. 
—57, orepdvoror Baddow: P. 9,133: wodAa pev ketvor Sixoy | PUAN 
eme kal oTehadavours. — paivw 8€é kal tyvw: Cf. P.5, 93; 1. 5 (6), 
21: pawépev evroyias, O. 10 (11), 109: moAW KaraBpéxov. — 58. 
yetrov Ste pou: Alkmaion must have had a shrine (7jp@ov) in Pin- 
dar’s neighborhood that served the poet as a safety-deposit for 
his valuables.—59. trdvracev: Figuratively, ‘“‘ offered himself as 
a guardian.” —iévtt: As it would seem on this occasion.— 60. 
épapato: “Employed.” The dat., as with @yoica, v. 24. The 
prophecy doubtless pertained to this victory of Aristomenes, 
which P. describes with all the detail of a spectator. His rela- 
tions to the Aiginetans were very intimate. The prophecy leads 
to the mention of the fulfilment.—ovyyévoio.: Alkmaion was great- 
grandson and Amphiaraos grandson of the great seer Melampus. 


Srp. 6’.—61. mdvSoxov | vadv: A temple, and not a simple jpe@or. 
-—62. Siavépev: P. 4,260: doru... diavépew.—65. apwadéav Sdow: 
“A gift to be eagerly seized.” Phil. 2,6: ody dpmraypov jyn- 
caro TO eivat toa TO Oe@.—66. éoptais: The Delphians at Aigina. 
See note on O. 18, 112.—tpais: Of Apollo and Artemis. See P. 
4, 3.67. vag, Exdvre 8(€): O. 1, 36. 


Ayr. &'.—68. Kata tiv appoviav: The MSS. have rw’. riv=col 
is De Pauw’s conjecture, and is to be combined with the verbal 
subst. éppoviar. Cf. O.13, 91.—Bdérew: With cara. karaSdérew 
(not elsewhere in the classic period), like ka@opay. “It is my 
heart’s desire to keep my eyes fixed on agreement with thee at 
every step of my whole path” (of song). The poet prays for ac- 
cordance with the divine in his own case, as he afterwards asks 
(v.71) that the successful house of the Midylidai may ever have 
reverential regard for the gods. Others take etyopar as “TI de- 
clare.” The passage has been much vexed.—69. €xactov 800 — 
éxasTov Tov Tompdreav doa... émépyouat (Schol.).—véopar: Cf. 
dvadSpapew (O. 8, 54), SueAOcity (N. 4, 72).—70. kopo pev.. « Alka 
wapéotaxe: P. is certain that Apollo stands by him as Justice 
does. but he looks forward to the future of the race: hence the 
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demand that the fortunes of the Midylidai should be guarded by 
reverence for the divine. On pev... d€,0.11(10),8. With zape- 
orake, comp. O. 3, 4: mapeoraxor.— 71. Ceov 8 Smw: Usu. “ favor 
of the gods,” but can the gods have éms for men as they have 
Tysa? (P. 4,51).—72. Bévapxes: Father of Aristomenes (cf. v. 19), 
addressed as the head of the house, as the Amphiaraos of our 
Alkmaion, —73. ei ydp tis... paxyavais: A mere foil to v. 76. 
‘‘ Hasy success is not wisdom, as the vulgar think. ’Tis not in 
mortals to command success. Each man’s weird determines now 
success, now failure. Have God in all your thoughts. Keep with- 
in bounds.” —74, wed abpdvov—ev adpoor (Schol,). For this use 
of pera, P. 5,94: pdxap avdpav péra | evaev. “ Wise amongst 
fools.” Success is the vulgar test of merit, of wisdom. See O. 
5,16: nv & eyovres cool kai roXiras eSogav eupev. On weda see 
P. 5, 47. 


°Er. 5'.—75. wopvocésev: “To helmet,” where we should say 
“to panoply.” The head-piece was the crowning protection, 
TOAA@Y ped Orrov civ O immokdpots Kopvbecow (Soph.).—76. Ta 
8(€): Such success with its repute of wisdom. Comp. P. 2, 57: 
y.—eém avdpdaor keira: Cf. the Homeric dedy ev youvacrt xeirat, 
and P. 10, 71.—1wapioxyer: “Is the one that giveth.” It is not 
necessary to supply anything.—77. taep0e BadAwv ... to yetpav: 
“Tossing high in the air... under the hands (where the hands 
can catch it).” Men are the balls of Fortune (Satpev). td 
with gen. instead of the acc. on account of the contrast with 
vrepbe, Which suggests the gen. Bergk reads tmoxeipdy, not 
found elsewhere. — 78. pérpw katéBaww(e): ps. = petpias, litotes 
for py xatéBawe. ‘Seek no further contests.” Thou hast vic- 
tories enough of this kind (v. 85 shows that his opponents 
were boys). Aristomenes was leaving the ranks of the aides 
madaorat.—év Meydpos: O. 7, 86.—79. pvxo: Marathon lies be- 
tween Pentelikon and Parnes.—Mapafévos: O. 9, 95.—Hpas 7° 
ayov’ émixdprov: The Aiginetan Heraia were brought from Argos. 
—ayov(a)... Sdueooas: An easy extension of the inner object— 
vikay otédpavoyv.—80. épyw: Emphasizes the exertion in contrast 
to the lucky man who achieves his fortune px ody paxp@ rove 
(v.73). Schol.: per’ epyou cai evepyeias roAdXjs, 


Srp. «.—81. térpaci: See O. 8, 68, — Eumeres = evéreces.—82. 
copatecot: In the other description (O. 8, 68) we have yviors, 
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which some consider an equiv. to c@paot.—Kaxa dpovéwv: Liter- 
ally ‘meaning mischief.” ‘ With fell intent” (Fennell). Cf. N. 
9,55: paraxa hpovéoy.—83. ove... ov8é: So I. 2,44: unre... 
pndé. — 6pGs: Like as to thee. — 84. éradnvos — 75vs, mpoonvns 
(Schol.).—85, poAédvrwv: Easier to us as gen. absol. than as de- 
pendent on aydi. See note on O. 13, 15.—86. Aavpas: “ Lanes,” 
‘“ back-streets.”"—éx9pav amraopor: “ In suspense of their enemies ” 
would be perfectly intelligible.—87. Sedaypévor: So with Bergk 
for dedarypévor = beSdatypévor. 


’Apr. € .—88. 6 82... pépywvav: “He that hath gained some- 
thing new (a fresh victory) at the season, when luxury is great 
(rife), soars by reason of hope (at the impulse of Hope), borne 
up by winged achievements of manliness (by the wings of manly 
achievements), with his thought above wealth.” This is a de- 
scription of the attitude of the returning victor in contrast to 
that of the vanquished. He seems to tread air. . Hope, now 
changed to Pleasure (see P. 2,49), starts him on his flight, and 
his manly achievements lend him the wings of victory (P. 9, 135: 
mrepa Nixas). From this height he may well look down on 
wealth, high as wealth is (O. 1, 2). Hermann, and many after 
him, read d8poraros én, in disregard of the Scholiast (amd peyaAns 
aBporntos Kal evdatpovias), and, which is more serious, in disre- 
gard of P.’s rules of position (see note on O.1, 37). Mezger con- 
siders avopéas as dat. termini (for which he cites O. 6, 58; 13, 62, 
neither of them cogent), and sees in eAmidos and avopéas the 
prophecy of future success among men. dfpéoraros is not “the 
sweet spring-time of life,” but rather the time when there is 
every temptation to luxury, and when the young wrestler is 
called on to endure hardness.—91. trorrépois: Comp. further O. 
14, 24: kvdipver déO\@v rrepotot.—93. TO Tepmvdv: See note on O. 
14, 5. — otro: Sc. ev odiye.— 94. amrotpét@ yvdpa: “ Adverse 
doom.” 


°Er. ¢'.—95. éwdpepor: Sc. eopev. A rare and impressive ellip- 
sis. —Tt 8€ tis; TES ov tis; “ What is man? what is he not?” 
Man continueth so short a time in one stay that it is not possible 
to tell what he is, what he is not. One Scholiast understands it 
as ‘What is a somebody? what a nobody 2?” which is a clearer 
way of putting it. — oxdads dvap: Life had often been called a 
shadow and a dream before P., but this famous combination 
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startles the Scholiast: ed tH eupdoer xpopevos, as ay etror Tis 
tov aabevois Td dabevéarepov. — 96. atyha: Cf. O. 13, 36: atyAa 
mwodav. The dream may be lighted up by victory.—97. éreorw 
évipov: The Schol. érectt kata tov avOporerv. If the text is 
right, we must understand éreorw as éotiy emi, “rests on.” Cf. 
eriBaivo. P.’s émi, with gen., is used of fixed position, O. 1, 77; 
P. 4, 273; 8,46; N. 5,1.—98. $i\a parep: P.’s love for Aigina 
and his interest in her fate are abundantly evident in his Aigi- 
netan odes, nearly one fourth of the whole number. Here, of 
course, the heroine is meant. — édev0épw orddAw: Nautical figure. 
“‘In the course of freedom.”—99, xépile: As always with the note 
of care.—Al..."Aytddel: i.e. ody Al kal ody Alako—ody Inret... 
ovyv T AyidAe?. See O. 9, 94, and for this special case comp. N. 
10,53: “Epua kat ody ‘Hpakdei, where god and hero are connected, 
as god and heroes are connected here, by cat. The brothers of 
the first generation are coupled by re xai, Achilles completes the 
line with re. 





HERA. 
Coin of Elis. 


PYTHIA IX. 


THE ninth Pythian was composed in honor of Telesikrates of 
Kyrene, son of Karneiades, who was successful as an é6mAcrodpo- 
pos, Pyth. 28 (Ol. 75, 3 = 478 B.c.). Telesikrates had previously 
distinguished himself at all the local games of Kyrene, had been 
victorious in Aigina, at Megara, and, after the race in armor, 
gained a foot-race at Delphi, Pyth. 30 (Ol. 77,3 = 470 B.c.)._ P. 
tells of the former victory only, and the poem must have been 
composed at the earlier date. Béckh thinks that Telesikrates 
had not returned to Kyrene when the poem was sung; nor, on 
the other hand, is there any trace of a képuos at Delphi. Hence 
the inference that the performance was at Thebes. Unfortu- 
nately dé€era: (v. 79) proves nothing more than that the ode 
was not composed at Kyrene. Otfried Miller conjectures that 
Telesikrates belonged to the Aigeidai, and we have good reason 
to believe that Pindar was an Aigeid (P. 5,76). The name Kar- 
neiades points to the Karneia, a traditional festival among the 
Aigeidai. 

The acknowledged difficulty of the poem will justify a de- 
tailed abstract. 


I sing Telesikrates, crowning glory of Kyrene, whom Apollo 
brought on golden chariot from windy Pelion, and made the 
huntress-maiden queen of a fruitful continent (vv. 1-9). Silver- 
foot Aphrodite received the Delian guest and shed winsome 
shamefastness on the bridal couch of Apollo and the daughter 
of Hypseus, king of the Lapithai, to whom a Naiad bore her 
(vv. 10-16). Naught did this white-armed maiden reck of loom 
or dance or home-keeping with her playmates. With dart and 
falchion slew she the fierce beasts of prey and gave rest to her 
father’s kine, scant slumber granting to eyelids on which sleep 
loves to press towards dawn (vv. 19-27). 

He found her—he, God of the Wide Quiver—as she was 
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struggling alone, unarmed, with a furious lion. Out he called 
Cheiron from his cave to mark the woman’s spirit, and to tell 
her parentage (vv. 28-36). Whate’er her lineage, the struggle 
shows boundless courage. “Is it right,” asks the god, “to lay 
hand on her and pluck the sweet flower of love?” The Centaur 
smiled and answered: “Secret are the keys of Suasion that un- 
lock the sanctuary of love’s delights; gods and men alike shun 
open union” (vv. 87-45). Thou didst but dissemble, thou who 
knowest everything, both end and way, the number of the leaves 
of spring, the number of the sands in sea and rivers, that which 
is to be and whence it is tocome. But if I must measure myself 
with the Wise One (vv. 46-54). 

I will speak. Thou didst come to be wedded lord to her, and to 
bear her over sea to the garden of Zeus, where thou wilt make 
her queen of a city when thou shalt have gathered the island- 
folk about the plain-compassed hill. Now Queen Libya shall 
receive her as a bride in golden palaces, lady of a land not trib- 
uteless of fruits nor ignorant of chase (vv. 55-62). There shall 
she bear a son, whom Hermes shall bring to the Horai and to 
Gaia, and they shall gaze in wonder at their lapling, and feed 
him with nectar and ambrosia, and make him an immortal Zeus 
and a pure Apollo, God of Fields, God of Pasture; to mortal men, 
Aristaios. So saying he made the god ready for the fulfilment 
of wedlock (vv. 64-72). Swift the achievement, short the paths 
of hastening gods. That day wrought all, and they were made 
one in the golden chamber of Libya, where she guards a fair, 
fair city, famed for contests. And now the son of Karneiades 
crowned her with the flower of fortune at Pytho, where he pro- 
claimed Kyrene, who shall welcome him to his own country, land 
of fair women, with glory at his side (vv. 73-81). 

Great achievements are aye full of stories. To broider well a 
few among so many—that is a hearing for the skilled. Of these 
the central height is Opportunity—Opportunity, which Iolaos 
did not slight, as seven-gated Thebes knew. Him, when he had 
shorn away Eurystheus’ head, they buried in the tomb of Amphi- 
tryon, his father’s father, who came to Thebes a guest (vv. 82-90). 
To this Amphitryon and to Zeus, Alkmena bare at one labor 
two mighty sons. A dullard is the man who does not lend his 
mouth to Alkmena’s son, and does not alway remember the Dir- 
kaian waters that reared him and his brother Iphikles. To 
whom, in payment of a vow for the requital of their grace to me, 
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I will sing a revel song of praise. May not the clear light of 
the Muses of Victory forsake me, for I have already sung this 
city thrice in Aigina, at Megara (vv. 91-99), and escaped by 
achievement the charge of helpless dumbness. Hence be a man 
friend or be he foe, let him not break the commandment of old 
Nereus and hide the merit of a noble toil. He bade praise with 
heartiness and full justice him that worketh fair deeds. (So let 
all jealousy be silent. Well hast thou wrought.) At the games 
of Pallas mute the virgins desired thee as lord, (loud the moth- 
ers) thee as son, Telesikrates, when they saw the many victories 
thou didst win (vv. 100-108). 

So at the Olympian games of Kyrene, so at the games of Gaia 
and at all the contests of the land. But while I am quenching 
the thirst of my songs, there is one that exacts a debt not paid, 
and I must awake the glory of thine old forefathers, how for the 
sake of a Libyan woman they went to Irasa—suitors for the 
daughter of Antaios. Many wooed her, kinsmen and strangers 
—for she was wondrous fair (vv. 111-117)—all eager to pluck 
the flower of youthful beauty. The father, planning a more fa- 
mous wedding for his daughter, had heard how Danaos had 
found speedy bridal for his eight-and-forty virgins ere midday 
should overtake them, by ranging all that had come as suitors for 
his daughters, to decide who should have them by contests of 
swiftness (vv. 118-126). Like offer made the Libyan for wed- 
ding a bridegroom to his daughter. He placed her by the mark 
as the highest prize, and bade him lead her home who should 
first touch her robes. Then Alexidamos outstripped the rest in 
the whirlwind race, took the noble maid by the hand, and led 
her through the throng of the Nomad horsemen. Many leaves 
they threw on them and wreaths; many wings of Victory had 
he received before (vv. 127-135). 


The ode, beautiful in details, has perplexed commentators 
both as to its plan and as to its drift. The limpid myth of Ky- 
rene has been made to mirror lust and brutality. Telesikrates 
is supposed by one to have violated a Theban maiden, by an- 
other to be warned against deflouring his Theban betrothed 
until he is legally married to her. It is hard to resist the im- 
pression of a prothalamion as well as of an epinikion, but all 
conditions are satisfied by the stress laid on xcapds, which Leo- 
pold Schmidt has made the pivot. Mezger happily calls the 
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ode “Das Hohelied vom Karpés,” “the Song of Songs, which 
is Season’s.” The key is v. 84: 6 d€ katpos polos | mavros 
exer kopupav. The poet, following his own canon—Baia & éy 
pakpoiot tokidXey, | akoa codois, v. 83—has selected four ex- 
amples to show that the laggard wins no prize. Witness how 
Apollo, no laggard in love, seized Kyrene (axeia & érevyopévovr 
76n Ocav | mpakéis 6doi te Bpaxeia, v.73); how Iolaos, no dastard 
in war, shore off the head of Eurystheus (v.87). Witness An- 
taios (v. 106), who caught from Danaos the lesson of speedy 
marriage for his daughter (@kvrarov ydyov). Witness Alexida- 
mos (v. 182), who won the prize by his impetuous rush in the 
race (pivye Aawpnpov Spdpov). Mezger, who emphasizes the recur- 
rence of avrixa (vv. 31, 62, 124), shows, in perhaps unnecessary 
detail, that the poem breathes unwonted determination and 
energy, and thinks that it is intended to urge the victor to make 
quick use of his victory for pressing his suit to some eligible 
maiden. The poet is to be to Telesikrates what Cheiron was to 
Apollo. This view seems to me rather German than Greek, but 
it is not so unbearable as Dissen’s rape and Béckh’s caution 
against the anticipation of the lawful joys of marriage. 





The poem has certain marked points of resemblance and con- 
trast with P.3. Asin P.3,the myth begins early; as in P. 3, 
the foremost figure is a heroine beloved of Apollo. There the 
god espies his faithless love—wanton Koronis—in the arms of 
Ischys. Here he finds the high-hearted Kyrene struggling, un- 
armed, with a lion. There Cheiron was charged with the rear- 
ing of the seed of the god. Here Cheiron is summoned to leave 
his cave and witness the courage of the heroine. The fruit of 
this love is not snatched from the body of the mother fordone, 
and borne in haste to the foster-father, but the child is taken 
by Hermes, in virtue of his office, is fed with nectar and ambro- 
sia by the Horai and Gaia, and becomes, not an Asklepios, to 
perish in lightning flame, but an Aristaios. 

In P. 9, as in P. 4, the myth comes to the front, the myth of 
Kyrene occupying three fifths of the ode. Iolaos dominates one 
fifth, Alexidamos the last. 

The rhythms are Dorian (dactylo-epitrite). They are lighter 
than the norm (O. 3), and hence are supposed to be a mixture of 
Dorian and Lydian. 
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Srp. a’.—1, éédo: “T am fain.”—xoadkxaomisa: The émdrrodpo- 
pos Originally wore shield, helmet, and greaves (Paus. 6, 10, 4), 
and is so figured on a celebrated vase (Gerhard, A. V., IV.). 
Afterwards the shield only was worn, which, being the heaviest, 
is here made prominent. Comp. Paus. 2, 11, 8: kal yupvos kat 
peta THS domidos.—2. Babvfdvorew: Cf. O. 3, 35: Babucavov... 
Andas.—ayyéAdov: See O. 7, 21—3. Kaptrecot: Mistresses of the 
song of victory, as often: O.4, 8; 7,11; P. 6, 2.—yeyovetv: Of 
the herald cry, as 0. 2,5: Onpeva. . . yeywvntéov.—4. SiwEiamov : 
Cf. P.4,17. <A further illustration of the subject is given by the 
description so often referred to, So. El. 680 foll., where two of 
the contestants are Libyans (v. 702) and their chariots Barkaian 
(v. 727).—oredavwpa: The result of the yeyaveiy, rather than ap- 
position to dvdpa. See P. 1, 50 and 12, 5.—5. rév: Change from 
city to heroine, P. 12, 3.—6 xatrdets ... AatotSas: We can afford 
to wait for Aaroidas, as the epithet is characteristic of Apollo, 
who is dxeipexopuas, P. 3,14 and I. 1,7, and the ode is Pythian. 
Comp. v. 28: etpudapérpas ... ’AmddAv, and O. 7, 138.—6. xpv- 
oém 7. 4. 5.: Notice the pretty chiasm.—dayporépev: P. 3,4: Sip 
dypétepov. The myth, as many of P.’s heroine myths, is taken 
from the *Hotat of Hesiod, of which we have a fragment in the 
"Aomis ‘HpaxAéouvs.—7. wodkvpydov: See on O. 1,13. The Schol. 
here has distinctly woAumpoSdrov. —9. pifav: The earth is con- 
ceived as a plant with three roots, Libya being one, Europe and 
Asia being the other two. The order from 67jxe to oixeiy is note- 
worthy— 6jKev (a), déoroway (b), xOovds pitay (Cc), ameipov tpiray 
evnparov (Cc), OadXAotcay (b), oikety (a). So the Schol. 


Avr. a.—10. apyvpdémef(a): Aphrodite, as a sea-goddess, was 
specially honored in Libya. Comp. P. 5,24. dpy. refers to the 
sheen on the waves, the track of the moonlight. We have here 
the lunar side of the goddess.—11. Qcodparwv: The latter part 
of the compound is still felt here. See O.3,7. Add to the in- 
stances there given fr. XI. 40: OedSparov céAadov.—l 2. dxéwv: De- 
pends on édarropéva. On the construction, see O. 1,86. Simply 
a natural bit of color. To make éy. depend on imédexro as a 
whence-case is not happy.—xepi xovga: Often taken as = yep 
koupifovon. Surely the young couple did not need bodily help 
so much as moral sympathy, and it is a pity to spoil Pindar’s 
light touch as well as Aphrodite’s.—13. émi... ewvais: Dat.-loca- 
tive of the result of the motion often with ei in Homer, regularly 
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with ev and 7iOnue in prose.—eivats: P. 2, 2'7.—Badrev aidd, xré.: 
This aidas is the dpuds that binds the pair in wedlock. The inti- 
mate union is emphasized by §vvév, appdfLoroa, pixtévta. Ged and 
kovpa depend on &éuydy (comp. P. 6, 15), resumed and varied by 
px Gévra (comp. P. 4, 222), an anticipatory contrast to the light of 
love keipa peAvadéa rroiay, that: Apollo proposes (v.40). For the 
complex, comp. P. 5, 102: ody ABor vid re Kowdy yap | evdixdy 
rT ApxeoiAa. ‘And shed upon the pleasures of their couch the 
charm of shamefastness, uniting thus in bonds of mutual wedlock 
the god and the maiden-daughter of Hypseus.”—14. appofoica: 
Below, v. 127, dpud¢yv is used of a lawful marriage.—15. Aambayv 
timepétAov: The statues of the western pediment of the temple 
of Zeus at Olympia represent the combat between the Centaurs 
and the Lapithai. — tovtakis = rére, P. 4, 256.—16. yévos: Acc. 
of limit to dedrepos.—18. Eruxtev: See O. 6, 41. 


"Er. a .—19. Tatas @vyatnp: Not necessary to the sense. By 
putting the end of the sentence at the beginning of the epode 
(comp. O. 1, 28. 81; 2, 17; 8, 26 al.), antistrophe and epode are 
closely combined, and the mechanical a + a+ (0) of strophe, anti- 
strophe, and epode is avoided, and we have instead a + (a+ 0). 
So J. H. H. Schmidt. — AevxdAevov: So Lehrs (after the Schol., 
Aevkomnxuy) for the MS. etdorcvov.—20. Spéato: O. 6, 46.—madip- 
Bapous ... 6500s: The to and fro necessary with the upright 
loom. — 21. Seivwv Tépias ot8 Erapav oixovpiav: The best MSS. 
have ovre Seimvay oikovpiay peO éraipay répyias, for which the 
metre demands ofkopav, a form for which there seems to be no 
warrant. The Scholia show an old trouble. I have accepted 
Bergk’s recasting of the passage — deivov = diver, “ dances.” 
The monotonous to and fro of the loom would be well con- 
trasted with the “ whirl” of the dance. Maidens and banquets 
are disparate in Pindar. érapay oixovpiay is = pe@ Erapay oixov- 
piav, and this may help to account for the corruption of the text. 
—23. hacydve »“ Falchion.”—-24. 7: With a note of asseveration, 
as in 7 pryv.—25. Tov 5€ ovyKoirov yAuKiv: “ Him that as bed-fere 
(bedfellow) is so sweet.” —26. matpov...tmvov: Transposed with 
Mommsen. 7. “scant,” litotes for “not at all.”—émt yAepapors: 
Od. 2, 889: dmvos eri yAehapototy emer. Cf. v. 138.—27. 
avadiokowoa: “‘ Wasting sleep,” brachylogy for wasting time in 
sleep.—pémovta mpos a@: Sleep is sweetest and deepest before 
dawn (suadentque cadentia sidera somnum). Yet this is the time 
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when the huntress has no right to sleep. “This is the time,” as 
a naturalist says, ‘‘ when savages always make their attacks.” 


Srp. B’.—28. Aeovtt: That there were no lions, that there never 
were lions in Greece, matters not. There were lions in Kyrene, 
P. 5, 58.—29. éBpiva: Used of the monster Typhoeus, O. 4, 6.—30. 
arep éyxewv : Schol. dvev Sdéparos.—31. avtixa: See the introduc- 
tion.—é« peydpov: “From out his halls,’ sc. Cheiron’s. Called 
him out and said to him.—82. avrpov: Cf. P. 3,63: ei d€ cadpov 
dytpov evar er Xeipwv.— Prdrvpida: Cf. P. 3, 1.—33. arapBet... 
kepadg: A steady head is a compliment as well as drapBet xpadia, 
which Schneidewin reads. Note the serenity of the heads of 
combatants in Greek plastic art. xpadia is unlikely with jrop 
to follow.—35. Kexetpavtrar ppévas: The MSS. have dpéves. Some 
recognize in this the oyna Tuwdapixdy (O. 12,7). Mommsen 
suggests ov éyeiuavGev, Others see in keyeiwayra a plural. Comp. 
Curt. Gr. V. II. 223. I have no hesitation in following Bergk’s 
suggestion, dpévas. —36. amoonag%eioa: The lover cannot imagine 
such a maiden to have come into such surroundings except by 
accident. 


Ayr. B’.— 87. exer: “ Inhabits.”—38. yeverar: “Tastes,” “ makes 
trial of.”—éAKas: Doubtful whether the lon’s or the maiden’s, 
and, to add to the trouble, we have ameipavrov, “ boundless,” and 
ameiparov, “untried.” Apollo has no fear for the heroine, and 
so, on the whole, it is better to understand “the boundless 
strength” of the maiden.—39. éoia: Especially hard to define. 
Plato’s Euthyphron discusses 76 écvov. Grote translates 6ovdtns, 
“holiness ;” Jowett, “piety.” Ammonios says: écvoy kai tepov 
Suapéper* Gora pev yap €or Ta twrikd, Gy epiera kai €Eeart mpoo- 
dwWacba: icpa dé ra tev Oey, Gv otk CEeott mpocawacba. séaie, 
the human right, is also the divine right, as Eur. says, Bacch. 
370: ‘Ocia mérva Gedy, | ‘Ocia & & Kara yay | xpvoéay mrépvya 
gépets. Perhaps the use of the word here is another of those 
strokes that serve to show that this is no ordinary amour.—kd)v- 
vav xepa: With the same epic simplicity as Od. 9, 364: eipwras 
p dvopa kXvTOv.—40. 7 pa; Not disjunctive, and best punctu- 
ated thus. Myers translates after Donaldson, who makes # dis- 
junctive, “or rather on a bridal bed,” Xexéwv being the lectus 
genialis spread dapacw ev xpuoéos (Vv. 60). Unfortunately for 
all this legality, the Centaur, despite his refined environment, 
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the xotpa dyvai of P. 4, 103, understood Aexé@v to be nothing 
more than evvyas.—totev: P. 8,20. Here of the flower of love. 
Cf. v.119: drodpéyat kaprov avOnoavta. The oracular god, who 
has been speaking in oracular phrase, winds up with an oracu- 
jar hexameter.— 41. Capevys: “ Inspired” (Fennell). But see 
P.4,10.— yAapév: The passage requires an equivalent of mpoc- 
qvées kai yAvkv (Schol.), which is better satisfied by associa- 
tion with yAvapév, “lukewarm,” than by derivation from the 
root of xéyAada with Curtius. We have not here the “lively” 
horse-laugh of the other Centaurs; we have the half-smile of 
the great teacher.—42. xdatdes: See P. 8,4, and add Eur. Hippol. 
538: "Epwra... Tov tas “Adpodiras didtdrov Oaddpav KAndodyxov. 
—43. ILevGots ... didotdtwv: Both genitives depend on kdaldes. 
“Secret are the keys that Suasion holds to the hallowed joys of 
love.” On Peitho, see P. 4, 219.—44. totto... tvxeitv: This ap- 
position serves to show the growth of the articular inf., sparingly 
used even in Pindar.—45, tomp@rov: ruyxeiy rompatov eivas: “To 
enter the bridal bed.” Not as if this applied only to the first 
time. 


Er. B’.—46. Wevder Oyetv: On the dat., see P. 4, 296. For the 
thought, P. 3, 29: wevdéov ody dmrerar. —47. petduyos dpya: 
“Bland humor,” “pleasant mood.” Apollo is merely teasing the 
Centaur by pretending to ask his advice. Others, “soft desire,” 
“ ouiling passion.”—wapddyev: “To dissemble,” “utter in jest.” 
mapa, “aside” (from what is meant).—émé6ev: Sc. éori.—48. Kv- 
piov ... TéAos, kré.: “ The decisive end.” The final destiny, and 
the ways that lead thereto.—50. d00a...«Aovéovrat: Oracle in 
Hdt. 1,47: of8a & éyo Wadppouv 7 dpiOuoy Kai pérpa Oartdoons.— 
@vAX(a): Fits the woodland environment.—évaréure: The spring 
leaves are an army in rank and file, the sands are an army in rout 
(kNovéovrat).—52. xo Tr péAAer: The rédos again (v. 48).—xomwdbev 
| €ooetar = drdbev Td péAdov Carat: The céAevOou again.—53. Kad- 
opas: From thy lofty height. Apollo is a ckomds, and xara is 
not effaced. — 54. kal wap coddv avtiepi—ar: Kal copa cou dye 
e£towOnva (Schol.). ‘To match myself against the Wise One.” 


Srp. y’.—55. épéw: Effective position. The word is not neces- 
sary.—méois: Comp. P. 4,87: wéocs | "Adpodiras, and contrast dat. 
and gen, Kyrene becomes Apollo’s wife. As A. was unmarried, 
it was easy to put the myth in this honorable form.—vkeo Bagoar: 
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O. 6,64: ikovto wérpay. See P. 4,51.—56. péAdeus .. . evetkar: On 
the aor., O. 7, 61; 8, 32.—57. Atés...moti Kamov: See O. 3, 24, 
for xamos. For Aus, P. 4,16: Aids ev "Appovos Oepébdors.—58. 
émt... ayelpats — emayeipas. — Aadv... vaowwrav: See P. 4,17 
foll. The island was Thera.—59. dxfov és audimedov: Cf. P. 4, 8: 
moAw ev apytwdoevtt paot@. Cheiron has the oracular tone in per- 
fection. He parodies Apollo.—ABia: The nymph, daughter of 
Epaphos (P. 4, 14). — 60. Sépacw év xpuvoéors: Where she will 
abide, not és, as N. 11, 3: "Apuoraydpcew dé€ar tedv es Gddapyov-— 
61. tva: Always “where” in P.—atoav: Share.—62. attixa: Cf. 
v. 31.—ovvrehGew Evvoxov: “To abide with her as hers in law,” 
“to be her lawful possession.” Paley tr.‘‘To become an occu- 
pier of it together with herself.” Cf. Aisch. Suppl. 565: Bporot 
& ot yas tor joav évvopo. But see O.7,84. The Schol., mis- 
led by vymowor, glosses cuyteAébew by ourtedeiv, “to contribute.” 
—63. vimowov: With the good sense of rown, P.1, 59; moivipos, 
P. 2,17, glossed as dyopov. “ Not tributeless.” 


’Avt. y' .—64. ‘Eppas: Hermes was not only the patron of flocks 
and herds, but also the great gerulus of Olympos. The Hermes 
of Praxiteles, with the infant Dionysos, is one of many.—65. 
evOpdvois: A note of majestic beauty. So Kleio (N. 3, 83) and 
the daughters of Kadmos (0. 2, 24). Even Aphrodite as ev@povos 
(I. 2,5) is more matronly than she is as zocx.AdOpovos (Sappho). 
On the images of the seated Horai at Delphi, see O. 13, 8.— 
“Qparot: The Horai, as authors of dpyaia codicpara (O. 13, 17), 
are well introduced here, but who would question the appropri- 
ateness of the Seasons and Mother Earth as the foster-mothers 
of a rural deity like Aristaios ?—Tatqa: Great-grandmother of Ky- 
rene (v. 18), if the relation is to be insisted on.—66, twé: Vividly 
local, “from under,” “from his mother’s womb.” See O. 6, 48. 
— 67. émvyouvidiov = eri yovdrwy. P. makes the very widest use 
of these adjj. in -os. Combine emvyouvidioy with aitais. atrais 
is unknown to Pindar. See O. 13, 53.—Gancdpevar: So Bergk 
for Onkdpevat, Onodpeva of the codices, for which Moschopulos 
katOnkapevat. Oano.—=Oavpdaoaca (Schol.).—atrais: Bergk reads 
avyais.—68. @yaovtat: “Shall decree,” to which xadeiy is epexe- 
getic. Eur. Phoen. 12: xadotou & “Ioxdorny pe—rodro yap marnp 
| ero xadeiv, Which shows that rideoOac and xadeiy are not 
necessarily synonymous, as Shilleto would make them here.— 
69. Zyva: Aristaios, an ancient divinity of woodland life, of 
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flocks, herds, and fields, is a representative of Zebs ”Apioros (Ap:- 
araios), Of "AmdANov ’Aypevs, A. Noutos. Best known to modern 
readers by the passage in Verg. Georg. 4, 317 foll_—ayvov: Used 
of Helios, O. 7, 60. — 70. @yyxtorov: “ Ever nigh.” — émaova: St. 
Anthony has taken his place.—71. kaAewv: Epexegetic inf. By 
insisting so much on the fruit of the union, the Centaur hallows 
it, and formally weds the two.—72. yapou... Tedevtav: Cf. O. 2, 
19: epywy tédos. 


"Er. y'.—74. 680i... Bpayxetar: Of. v.49: ofcOa kal macas Kehev- 
Oovs.—S8vaitacev: ‘“* Decided,” as an umpire decides, hence “ ac- 
complished.” dcarray = dcavvew (Hesych.).—Oardpe 8... ev to- 
Auxptow: Cf. v. 60: dapacw ev ypucéois.—76. aphemer: City and 
heroine are blended, as P. 12, 2. — 77. vw: Kyrene, the city. — 
Kapvedda: A name of good omen, recalling ’AmdAXwy Kadpvevos. 
See P. 5, 80.— 78. ovvémge: See O.1, 22.— 79. avéhave: By the 
voice of the heralds. Cf. N. 9,12: duqdawe kvdaivey médkw.— 
SdEerat: Shows that the ode was not composed at Kyrene.—80. 
kaAdtytvaukt watpa: x. not a likely adjective on Dissen’s theory. 
See introduction. 


Srp. &'.—82. dperal ... wodvpvior, xré.: “Great achievements 
aye bring with them many legends, but to adorn a few things is 
a hearing for the wise,” what the wise, the poets, those who un- 
derstand the art, love to hear. P.’s art in his selections among 
the mass of themes will be appreciated by his fellows. In this 
transition we have the key to the poem, for in all P.’s chosen 
myths xaipds is atop—the karpds of Kyrene and Apollo, the kaipos 
of Iolaos, the kaipés of Antaios, of Alexidamos.—84. a&koa& aodois : 
Cf. O. 2,93: dovdevta cuvetoiow. — 85. wavtos Exe Kopupdv: Cf. 
O.7, 4: xopupay kredvev. — éyvov = éyvaoav. — "Iékaov: The son 
of Iphikles and nephew of Herakles, trusty companion of the 
latter hero. See O. 9,105. This example of the headship of 
kaipds may have been suggested by the training of Telesikrates 
in the gymnasium of Iolaos at Thebes, by the neighborhood of 
the celebration, by P.’s vow to Herakles and Iphikles (v. 96). 
Comp. a similar introduction of Alkmaion, P. 8, 57.—86. vw = rép 
kaipov.—vpva bios: The taskmaster of Herakles. See O. 3, 28.— 
88. "Apditptwvos | oapatt: Before the Proitid gate, where there 
was a gymnasium of Iolaos (Paus. 9, 23,1). See also O. 9, 105 for 
the "IoAdov_ripBos. — 89. watpomdtwp: Amphitryon—Iphikles— 
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Tolaos.—for: O.9,16: Ovyarnp ré Fou.—kévos: Amphitryon had 
been exiled from Tiryns by Sthenelos.—90, Aevkiwwouor: Cf. O. 
6,85. Hypallage for Acukinmav. 


Apr. & .—91. Fot: Amphitryon.—8atgpev: On the meaning and 
etymology of this word, see F. D. Allen in Am. Journ. Phil. I. pp. 
133-1385, who rejects both Sajvar and dai, “ battle,” and looks to 
dais, “ torch ” (V du, daF). From the “fiery-hearted ” of the Iliad, 
it becomes, acc. to A., the “ high-spirited ” of the Odyssey. Mez- 
ger’s “ aoppélainnig,” as of one divided between her mortal and 
her immortal love, has no warrant.—93. 880pev: Iphikles and 
Herakles.—o6€vos AG: See O. 6, 22.—94. Kaos aviip: P.’s char- 
acteristic way of whirling off from the subject inorder to come 
back to it with more effect.—mapeBddAe: “ Lends. ” OE Tapa- 
Badrew Kehadrjy, ods, and O.9, 44: dépous . . . dares yhoooav. — 
95. Opeavto: See v. 20. On the plur. see O. 10 (11), 98. The 
copiousness of the Dirkaian stream (Acpkaioy pecOpov, Soph.) is 
emphasized by the plural. The name of Iolaos is heightened by 
this glorification of father and uncle, and the poet at the same 
time shows how he can avail himself of a katpos to fulfil his vow. 
—Q96. tédevov ér’ evxG Kapagopar: “IT must needs sing.a song to 
crown my vow with fulfilment,” réAcevoy kopdoopat = rédetov 
k@pov aoopa. The kdpos is to fulfil the obligation that rests 
upon the vow. A much-disputed passage. te with rédecor is 
unsatisfactory, ru with éoAdy may be made ‘tolerable by litotes, 
“a great blessing.” See P. 7,17: xaipw 7. Hermann makes 
the vow refer to py pe Aimor, Whereas in that case we should 
have expected Aureiv. The great blessing may very well be the 
victory of Telesikrates.—kopdcopat: The modal future. “I must 
needs,” “I am fain.” —97. Xepirav: See v.3. Nothing suggests 
prayer like successful prayer. On the asyndeton, see O. 1, 115. 
—98. kaSapov deyyos: To illumine the path of the victories of 
Telesikrates. On déyyos and ¢daos, see note on P. 3, 74. —Aiyiva 
re... Nioov 7 év Aédpo: On the one ev, comp. O. 9, 94. Nisos 
was a mythic king of Megara. The poet, as usual, transports 
himself to the scene where the victories were won. See P. 1,79. 
—Aiyiva te yap, xré.: P. has thrice already glorified the city in 
Aigina and Megara, and vindicated there his poetic art, of course, 
in the praise of the victories of Telesikrates in these places. Now 
he hopes that the light of the Charites will continue to illumine 
his poesy (comp. O. 1,108: ef d€ ym Traxd disor), for he looks for- 
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ward to other themes.—99. tav8(e): Dissen has réydSe. The poet 
says that he has glorified this city (Thebes) by celebrating the 
victories of Telesikrates at the places mentioned. T. evidently 
had close ties with Thebes, a Smapray €évos, like Amphitryon. 
Others refer rayde to Kyrene. 


"Er. 6’.—100. oryaddv apaxaviav: “Dumb helplessness,” “silence 
from want of words.” Pindar is fighting his own battles as well 
as those of Telesikrates. Comp. the passage O. 6, 89: dpxaiov 
dverdos adabéow | Adyots ei hevyowev.—epye: Must refer to Pindar, 
“by my work,” “by my song.” Beck’s duvydvr would, of course, 
refer to Telesikrates.—101. Tovvexev, xré. : “‘ Wherefore,” as I have 
glorified the city, and Telesikrates has won his prize, let friend 
and foe alike respect good work done in the common interest 
(év vv), for the common weal.— 102. Adyov: “ Saying.” — BAa- 
arev: “ Violating.”—aXtoro yépovros: Old men of the sea are al- 
ways preternaturally wise. See P.3,92. Here Nereus is meant, 
whom Homer calls ddvoy yépovra (Il. 18, 141). —xpumtérw: The 
word of Nereus is a light unto the path, and disobedience 
quenches it in silence. Cf.O0.2,107: kpuqov te Obépev eodar 
kadois épyos, N. 9,7: py xapai orya kadiya. See also O. 7, 92: 
pn Kpvare Kowvoyv | omépp’ amd KadAudvaxros.—103. Kal tov éx@pdv: 
Would apply strictly only to e¢ ris dyrdeis, but ei pidos is there 
only to heighten e¢ tis dvrdets.—104. otv te Sika: So the MSS. 
and the Scholia. ovy ye Sika introduces a qualification that is 
not needed for cada. The praise is to be hearty and fair. mpo- 
Oipws te Kal Sixaiws (Schol.).—106. opias: In their season.— 
TIaddddos: Armed Pallas (Tpiroyévera, "OBpiporarpn) Was wor- 
shipped at Kyrene, and weapon-races run in her honor.—107. 
maplevikat méoiwv: The Doric maidens of Kyrene were present at 
the games. The wish, as the wish of Nausikaa, Od. 6, 204: ai yap 
€uot rowade moots KekAnpévos ein. —*H | viov evxovr(o): “ Or they 
(the mothers) wished as son.” The shift is sudden, and Hartung’s 
ai © for # is worth considering ; not so Bergk’s awkward srap6e- 
vika, Which destroys the color of a&pwvo., and does not allow us 
to supply the complementary dava to the complementary paré- 
pes, aS Hartung’s ai & would do. 


Srp. €'.—109. "Odvprriovst: A local game.—Babuxodrov: Espe- 
cially appropriate to Mother Earth (v.18). Comp. P. 1, 12.—111. 
aousav | Sixpav: “The songs are athirst,” as “ deed is athirst”’ (N. 
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3, 6), but the poet finds that he is quenching the thirst of his 
Muse, and would fain pause, but Telesikrates (is) reminds him 
that there is one more theme to call up—the glory of his ances- 
tors.—112. éyetpar... Sdfav: A half-forgotten tale is roused from 
sleep, and this, too, is a kaipds story.—113. kat tev: As well as 
the glory of the Thebans, Herakles and Iphikles. — wpoyévev: 
Plural, for though Alexidamos alone is meant, the whole line is 
involved.—114. “Ipaoa: The choice part of the country, through 
which the Libyans led the new-comers by night for good reasons, 
ace. to the story of Herodotos, 4,158. As P. would say "Ipaca 
mpos moAw More readily than mpos woAw "Ipaca, it is not fair to 
cite this passage as an example of ¢8ay with acc. See P. 4, 52. 
—Avraiov: The father of the maiden (Barké) bore the same 
name as the famous Libyan antagonist of Herakles. 


Avr. € .—118. @rdero: Binds strophe and antistrophe together, 
and thus gives special prominence to the epode, which here con- 
tains the xaipds-point.—xpvooartepdvov: O.6, 57: repmvas 8 émet 
xpvcoctedpayvoto AdBev|kaprov “HBas.—119. avOyoavr(a): 
Flower and fruit are one.—amodpépar: Cf. v.40. On the active, 
see O. 1, 18. — 120. dutevov: Of a deep-laid plan. So N. 4, 59: 
burevé Fou Odvaroy €k Adxov.—121. yapov: “Wedding,” not “ wed- 
lock.’ — 122. teowapdkovta kai dxro: One of the fifty Danaides 
(Hypermnestra) had saved her husband, N. 10,6; Hor. Od. 3, 11, 
33; one (Amymone) had yielded to Poseidon.—tpw pécov apap 
éheiv— ply rd pécoy THs Nuépas yevéoOa (Schol.). “ Before the on- 
coming of midday.” édeiy does not require an object any more 
than aipet in the familiar phrase 6 Adyos aipe?.—123. yapov: No 
fear of repetition. See note on P. 1, 80.—124. avrix(a): See v. 
31.—dyavos: “ Lists,” as O. 10 (11), 26.—125. otv 8 adbdos: Cf. 
O. 2,46. “ With the help of,” instead of “by means of.”—126. 
oxyoo: Opt. in or. obl.=ind. only with interrog. in P., as in 
Homer, except O. 6, 49, which see. 


°Er. €'.—127. édi8ou: “ Offered.” — AiBus: Antaios. — appdfav : 
See v. 14.—128. téAos .. . dkpov: Praemium summum (Dissen), 
“the great prize.” — 129. amayeo0ar: Where we should expect 
arayayéoba: but dyew often tricks expectation, and there is, be- 
sides, a note of triumph in the present. So dyev below, v. 133.— 
és Gv... avoee: The oratio recta would be és dy... wavon, and 
ds dy... avoee Would be aslight anakoluthon. This, however, 
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is doubtful for P. dy... @opav may possibly be =dvabopav.—130. 
audi: With Wavoeve.—Ffor: Does not depend on rémdors, but on 
the whole complex.—érdos: The fluttering robe heightens the 
picture (v. 128: xoopyoas). On the dat. see v. 46.— 131. dvye 
Aaupnpov Spdpov = Spdum Aarnpas epvyev. — 182. epi yeupds: 
P. 4, 387: xetpi Fou xeipa. —133. Nopdsav: The scene is laid in 
Barka.—6v dpidov: In prose we must say dv duidov. With the 
accus. we feel the throng.—8ixov...é€m: A similar scene in P. 
4, 240.—135. wrepa ... Nixas: O. 14, 24: eorehavace xvdipov 
aéOlav wrepotae xairay. On the prothalamion theory we have 
a parallel with Telesikrates. 


PYTHIA. X, 


A PECULIAR interest attaches to this poem as the earliest work 
‘of Pindar that we have, for, according to the common count, the 
poet was only twenty years old when he composed the tenth 
Pythian in honor of the victory of Hippokleas, rats d:avA0dpépos, 
Pyth. 22 (Ol. 69,3—502 B.c.). The Scholiast says that Hippo- 
kleas gained another victory the same day in the single-dash 
foot-race (cradio), but no direct mention of it is made in this 
poem. The father of Hippokleas had overcome twice at Olym- 
pla as 6mAcrodpopos, once at Pytho in an ordinary race. Pindar 
was employed for this performance not by the family of Hippo- 
kleas, but by the Aleuadai of Larisa. Dissen thinks that the ode 
was sung at Larisa, Bockh at Pelinna, the home of Hippokleas, 


Always an aristocrat, at the time of P. 10 Pindar had not - 
reached the years of balance in which even he could see some 
good in the Ad8pos orparés. Here he simply repeats the cant of 
his class. He is what we may suppose the Kyrnos of Theognis 
to have been when he started life, and this poem is redolent of 
the young aristocracy to which P. belonged. The Persian war 
had not yet come with its revelation. ‘The Gods and the Good 
Men,” that is his motto, but the good men must be of his own 
choosing. He believed in God, he believed also in Blood. The 
praise of Hippokleas, as aristocratic as his name, was a congenial 
theme. “Rich is Lakedaimon, blessed is Thessaly; o’er both 
the seed of Herakles bears sway.” This is the high keynote of 
the poem—the name of Herakles, the pride of race. “Is this an 
untimely braggart song?” he asks. “Nay, I am summoned by 
Pytho and the Aleuadai, descendants of Herakles, to bring to 
Hippokleas a festal voice of minstrels’”’—Pytho and the Aleuadai, 
God and Blood (vv. 1-6). “For Hippokleas maketh trial of 
contests, and the Parnassian gorge hath proclaimed him fore- 
most of boys in the double course. Apollo, achievement and 
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beginning wax sweet alike when God giveth the impulse, and it 
was by thy counsels that he accomplished this, but by inborn 
valor hath he trodden in the footsteps of his father.” Apollo 
gave the accomplishment, the father the native vigor—God and 
Blood again (vv. 7-13). “That father was twice victorious at 
Olympia, clad in the armor of Ares, and the field of contests 
neath the rock of Kirrha proclaimed him victor in the foot- 
race. May fortune attend them in after-days also with flowers 
of wealth.” May Blood have the blessing of God (vv. 13-18). 

Now follows the moral, not other for the youthful poet than 
for the gray-haired singer, and Pindar prays for Pelinna as he is 
afterwards to pray for Aigina (O.8,end). “Having gained no 
small share of the pleasant things of Hellas, may they suffer no 
envious reverses from the gods. Granted that God’s heart suf- 
fers no anguish, ’tis not so with men. A happy man is he in the 
eyes of the wise, and a theme for song, who by prowess of hand 
or foot gains the greatest prizes by daring and by strength (vv. 
19-24), and in his lifetime sees his son obtain the Pythian wreath. 
Higher fortune there is none for him. The brazen heaven he can- 
not mount, he has sailed to the furthest bound. By ships nor by 
land canst thou find the marvellous road to the Hyperboreans” 
(vv. 25-30). 

Then follows the brief story of Perseus’ visit to the Hyperbo- 
reans, a land of feasts and sacrifices. 'The Muses dwell there, and 
everywhere there is the swirl of dancing virgins, with the music 
of lyre and flute. Their heads are wreathed with golden laurels, 
and they banquet sumptuously. Disease nor old age infests this 
consecrated race. 

The land of the Hyperboreans is a glorified Thessaly, and P. 
was to come back to it years after in O.3. What Perseus saw, 
what Perseus wrought, was marvellous; but was he not the son 
of Danaé, was he not under the guidance of Athena? (v. 45). 
And so we have an echo of the duality with which the poem 
began; and as Pindar, in the second triad (v. 21), bows before 
the power of God, so in the third (v. 48) he says: eywot dé Oavpa- 
ca | Oedv TeANeoodvTay ovdéy mote aiverat | Eupev amcor. 

And now, with the same sudden start that we find in his later 
poems, Pindar returns to the victor and himself. And yet he is 
haunted by the image of the Hyperboreans, and as he hopes 
“that his song sweetly sung by the Ephyraian chorus will make 
Hippokleas still more a wonder for his victories even among his 
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elders, and to young virgins a sweet care,” the notes of the lyres 
and the pipings of the flutes and the dances of the Hyperborean 
maidens (vv.388-40) come before him. Again a moralizing 
strain is heard. The highest blessing is the blessing of the day, 
“What each one striveth for, if gained, he must hold as his near 
and dear delight. That which is to be a year hence is beyond 
all ken” (vv. 61,62). What is that but the rd & aici mapdpepov 
-€ohov | Uratoy épxetat mavti Bpore of O. 1,992 Only the young 
poet has the eager clutch of youth (dpmadéav dportida), and a 
year was a longer time for him in P. 22 than in O1.77. Then P. 
thanks the magnate who yoked this four-horse chariot of the 
Pierides, the chariot which would never be yoked on so momen- 
tous occasion for the poet (see O. 6, 22), and the ode closes with 
a commendation of the noble brethren who bear up the state of 
the Thessalians. On them, the Good Men, depends the blessing 
of the right governance of the cities ruled by their fathers (vy. 
55-72). The last word of the fourth triad is the praise of Blood, 
as the great thought of the third is God. 


Leopold Schmidt has detected the signs of youthfulness in 
every element of the poem—in periodology, in plan, in transi- 
tions, in the consciousness of newly acquired art, in the treatment 
of the myth, in the tropology, in the metres, in the political at- 
titude. In an edition like this the examination of so subtile a 
study cannot find a place. A few words on the general subject 
will be found in the Introductory Essay, p. lvii. 

It is noteworthy that the triads do not overlap. Praise occu- 
pies the first triad; prayer, fortified by an illustration of God’s 
power, the next two; hope takes up the fourth. 

The measures are logaoedic. The mood is set down as a mix- 
ture of Aiolian and Lydian. 


Srp. a’.—1. “OABia . . . pdxatpa: Climax. Asyndeton and 
climax remain characteristics of P. to the end.—3. ‘HpaxXéos: 
The Aleuadai were of the Herakleid stock.—4, ti; koparéw mapa 
kaipév; “What? Am I giving utterance to swelling words un- 
timely?” This is Mommsen’s reading, and more natural and 
lively than ri kouméw mapa kaipoy ; “‘ Why this swelling (prelude) 
untimely ? with the implied answer, ‘It is not untimely.’” — 
adda: “ Nay—but.” — IleAwvaiov: Also called IéAwva (TéAwa), 
in Hestiaiotis, east of Trikka, above the left bank of the Peneios, 
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identified with the ruins near Gardhiki.—amve.: For the sing. 
(as it were, “with one voice”), comp. O. 9,16; P.4, 66; 11)45. 
—5. ’Adetva... watdes: The Aleuadai were one of the great aris- 
tocratic families of Thessaly. It does not appear in what rela- 
tion Hippokleas stood to them. Perhaps he was the favorite, or 
dairas (Theokr. 12, 14), of Thorax, who ordered the song. ' Fennell, 
however, thinks that Thorax was the father.. See v. 16.—‘Imro- 
khéa: The form objected to by Ahrens. has been defended by 
Schneidewin on the authority of inscriptions.—6, ayayeiv: As a 
bride to her husband. Comp. also v. 66. 


"Avr. a.—7. yevetar yap aé0dwv: Cf. P. 9, 388; N. 6, 27: mover 
eyevoavro, 1.4 (5), 19: 76 S euov kéap tuvay yeverar.—s. 
otpaté: O.5,12. Pure dative dependent on dyéeurev.—é Ilapve- 
cios .+. puxds: Cf. P. 5, 388: Kowdmedov varos.—9. Siavdodpopav : 
For the Siavdos, see O. 138, 37.—avéevrev: O. 9,100; P. 1, 32.—10. 
”Amodov, yAuwd 8(€): On dé, see O.1, 386. yAvki is predicative, 
“waxes a thing of sweetness,” “a delight.”—rédos apya te: The 
whole, from beginning to end, hence the sing. avera, as avvet, V. 
4. There were two réAn and two dpyai in the diavAos. The first 
téXos is the second dpyn, and Saipovos épvivros is needed for both. 
Hence perhaps the position, though mpaéis 6Sot re (P. 9, 74) 
would suffice as a parallel, “the end as the beginning.”—12. 
76 5¢ ovyyevés: Accus, dependent on éu8éBaxev. | Pindaric varia- 
tion for r@ ocvyyevet Opposed to reois ye pndeoww.—épBeBaxev: Cf. 
N. 11,44: peyadavopias €uBaivoper. 


"Er. a'.—13. trodepadSdkors: On the armor of the é6m\irodpopos, 
see P.9,1. As the shield is the important part, the adjective is 
well chosen.—15. BaSvAciuov: So with Hartung for BadvAcipor’. 
B. seems to be a fit epithet for the low-lying course, dyoy, for 
which see P. 9, 124. Comp. also P. 3, 24: Ba@eiay . . . mAdxa. 
The acc. Babudreipor(a) is tr. by Fennell “rising from rich mead- 
ows.” — ws... wérpav: “Stretching along under,” hence the 
accusative. For mérpay, comp. P. 5, 87: Kpicaiov Adpov. — 
16. Kparyoimoda: Dependent on 6yjKev. “Made prevalent of 
foot,” “ victorious in the race.”—®pictav: The position is em- 
phatic, but the examples cited by Rauchenstein are all nomina- 
tives, O. 10 (11), 34. 38: 565° P: 12, 17; I°5 (6), 80. 35. The 
original place of the acc. is at the head of the sentence. ®. is 
the victor’s father; according to Hermann and others a horse. 
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If Phrixos is an aristocratic Thessalian name, Phrikias might 
also be suffered to pass muster.—18. avOeiv: As if érovro poipa 
were equivalent to ei potpa.—adiow: Depends on émoiro. The 
extremes are rhythmically near. Comp. Hat. 1, 382: ei pA ot rvyn 


= che , , »~ A > A , 
ériomotro Tayta KaAda €yovTa TeXeuTHGAaL Ev TOY Biov. 


Srp. B’.—20. povepats ék Gedy | perarpomias: Cf. 1.6 (7), 39:68 
abavaroy py Opascéro POdvos, Hdt. 1,82: 7d Ociov rav p Oove- 
p 6 v.—21. beds ein = eds ora. Comp.O. 3,45. Schneidewin’s aiei 
is unnecessary, nor need we take ein as =eiy dy. “ Let him that is 
free from heartache be a god.” “Set him down as a god.”—22. 
yiverat codois: “Is accounted in the eyes of the wise.” More 
natural than tpynrds codois, “a theme for poets.” —23. ds &v xepoiv 
H wodav apeta, xré.: Cf. Od. 8,147: od pev yap peiov Kdéos avépos 
oppa k éenow | 7) 6 te mooaiv Te péEn Kal xepoly éjow. 


*Ayt. B’.—26. kar’ aloav = kara 7d mpoojkoy (Schol.). “ Duly” 
with ruyovra. Cf. P. 4, 107.—rvxévra: On the aor. part. with ty, 
see P. 5, 90.—orepavav: According to the Scholiast, Hippokleas 
gained both SiavAos and oradioy the same day. See v. 58.—27. 
6 xaAkeos ovpavéds: Comp. the story about Diagoras, quoted in 
the introduction to O. 7, Cic. Tusc. 1, 46,111: Morere, Diagora, 
non enim in caelum ascensurus €8.—28. boats... wAdov: “ Whatso- 
ever brilliant achievements we men of mortal race attain, he sails 
to the outmost bound.” Combine zepaiver mddov mpds oyarov 
with Rauchenstein and Leop. Schmidt. Cf. I. 5 (6), 12: eoyarias 
...mpos dABov. The dative with drrecOa, as I. 3 (4), 29: dvopéas 
& éoxdraow | otkobev crddaow artov? “Hpakdeias. Comp. the 
close of O. 3.—4aydatats: For the word, see O. 13,14; the pl., O. 
9, 106. —29. vavoi: On the omission of otre, see P. 6, 48, and 
comp. below, v.41: vécos ovre ynpas.—xev evpors: Simply evpors 
in the old MSS. day is supplied by Moschopulos. In such pas- 
sages, P. prefers cey. See v. 62; O. 10 (11), 22: P. 7,15; N. 4, 93. 
Bergk, following an indication of the Scholia, writes réy’, the 
opt. being used in the old potential sense. See note on O. 8, 45. 
—30. ‘YmrepBopéwv: See P. 3, 16.—ayava = dyopay (Eustathios).— 
Gavparav: O. 1, 28. 


’Er. B’.—31. Ilepoevs: See P. 12,14. — 38. dvev: The ass is a 
mystic animal. Hence the ready belief that the Jews worshipped 
an ass. See Justin Martyr, Apol. I. 32, and esp. c. 54, where 
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Christ and Perseus, Pegasos and the foal of an ass are paralleled. 
—émitécoas = emitvyov. Cf. P. 3, 27: roccats, 4, 25: éenrérooce. 
—eo: Apollo.—34. péLovras: The acc., as if émirdccais were = 
evpov.—s36, UBpw dpPiav: “ Rampant lewdness” (Paley). “Tow- 
ering wantonness.” vpus is “ braying,” and its accompaniments 
(comp. Hdt.4,129: bBpigovres ay oi dvot erdpacaoy thy immo 
Tav Skvbéwv), and dps in P. is regularly used of sound (O. 9, 
117; N. 10, 76), as Mezger notes, and one would only be too 
glad to accept a rendering which should put the braying in the 
foreground, and give Apollo as well as Pindar better taste; but 
Apollo had served with the flocks of Admetos of Thessaly, Pin- 
dar was a boy, and épéy cannot be explained away. Asses were 
sacrificed by reason of their lewdness. Comp. Ar. Lys. 345. 1089. 
—kvwdahov: Properly used of a “ gnawing” (ravening) monster. 
Asses gnaw (xyéov) each other in their play. 


Srp. y'.—38. tpémors emt odetéporor: ei of the conditions. See 
P. 1,84. “ With such ways as theirs” to make her stay. ‘Such 
are their ways.” These ways are next set forth—od¢erépoor: 
See note on O. 9, 84.— 39. Boat: O. 3, 8: Body aidAdy, N. 5, 38: 
kaddpoto Boa, Which seem to us more natural.—8ovéovrar: The 
music swirls with the dance and as well as the dance. N.7,81: 
mohvparoy Opdov tuvov Sdver novya.—A0. Sadva re xpvoeg: O. 11 
(10), 13: ext orepave xy pvaéas edaias, and see note on O. 8, 1.— 
avadioavres: Where we might expect the middle, but xcdyuas will 
serve for the reflexive. See note on O. 14, 24: éoredhdvoce. — 
ethamwafloow: Od. 1, 226: eihamivn je yauos; emel ovk epavos 
Tdde y eotiv.— 41. vécor 8 ovte yijpas: See v. 29.—Kéxparat: Is 
“blended” with the current of their blood. See O. 10 (11), 114. 


Avr. y’. —44. twépdicov: This stern (over-just) goddess they 
had escaped, not that they were not subject to her, but because 
they had satisfied her; they had been found guiltless before her. 
—®paceia 5¢ mvéwv kapdia: A variation from what we should ex- 
pect, Opacd or 6pacéa, like yapunda mvéor (P. 11, 80); Keved mvevoas 
(O. 10 [11], 102).—45. ayetro: Parenthetic imperf.—46. touxidov: 
Cf. P. 8, 46: Spdkovra trotxitoy.—47. Spaxdvrav péBaror = dpaxov- 
telols PoBaor. The locks were snakes.—vacvwrais: The Seriphi- 
ans. See P. 12, 12.— 48. @avpdécat: “For wondering.” “To 
rouse my wonder.” The strict grammatical dependence is on 
dmorov. In prose, démorov ote Oavpdoa. Schol. Flor.: éyo 
mioTevav tavta Tovs Oeovs StivacOa ov Oavpato. 
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Er. y'. — 51. oxdoov: “Check,” “hold.” oy. is a nautical 
word. Eur. Phoen. 454: cydaov dé Sewov oupa Kat Ovpod 
mvods. Asyndeton in a sudden shift.—dykvpav: The boat-figure 
grows out of vaoidrats, and xoipddos mérpas out of ALOwov Gavaror. 
Cf, P. 12,12. y,7a. “reef,” “rocky reef.”—épevoov yx@ovi: “ Let it 
go and grapple the bottom.” The dat. is instrumental.—52. 
apwpade: P.4,191.—adkap: “A guard against.’’— 53. éykoptov: 
Do not land. Your bark will be dashed against the rocks of a 
long story. Your ship must go to other shores, your song to 
other themes, as a bee hies from flower to flower. Pindar lives 
himself into a metaphor, as if it were no metaphor; hence meta- 
phor within metaphor. No mixed, only telescoped, metaphor. 
—detos: Is hardly felt as our “flower” or “blossom.” This 
would make both péAvooa and Adyov flowers, and P., even in his 
nonage, could hardly have been guilty of that.—54. are: Cf. P. 
4, 64. 


Srp. &'.—55. ‘“Eqvpatov: Ephyra, afterwards Kranon, was ruled 
by the Skopadai, great lovers of art. The inhabitants belonged 
to the stock of the Herakleidai, from Ephyra, in Thesprotia.— 
56. audi IInvetdv: At Pelinna. —yAvketav: Proleptic. —57. tév 
‘Immoxdéav: The article seems prosaic to G. Hermann. Rauchen- 
stein writes 7of’. The other examples are not exactly parallel, 
but “this Hippokleas of ours” will serve.—ért kat paddov: Even 
more than he now is, by reason of his victories.—owv dordais: 
Much more lively than doidaits or 60 doddyv. Cf. P. 12, 21.—58. 
ovepavwv: See v. 26.— 59. véatow te mapCévoror péAnpa: A hint 
that Hippokleas is passing out of the boy-stage. Comp. the allu- 
sions to love in P. 9, esp. v. 107.— 60. tréxvice(v): Danger is a 
nettle, pws is a kvidn. xkvitew is used of love, Hdt. 6,62: rov de 
’Apiotova ExviCe dpa ths yvvaikds TavtTns 6 épws. Cf. I. 5 (6), 
50: ddcia & evdou wy ExviEev xdpis, Where eydoy = tro. 


’Avt. 5 .—61. tov... dpover: dp. with gen., like gpayaz. Comp. 
also P.6,50: dpyas ds immevay éoddov.—62. Tvxdv Kev oe» oXEBor 
=el rvyxo, cxéO0 kev. Similar positions of dy are common 
enough in prose. Here the opt. with xey is an imperative. — 
aptakéav — as dpmadéoy 7. “ With eager clutch.” Comp. P. 8, 
65: dpmadéayv ddow.—dpovrida = péAnpa.— Tap Todds: Cf. P. 3, 
60: yrdvta 76 wap odds, and I. 7 (8), 18: 75 dé mpd odds apevov 
aiel oxorrety.— 63. eis évtavtov: “ A year hence.”—64. fevia: Thes- 
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salian magnates were famous for a rather rude hospitality. . See 
note on P.4,129. Xen. Hell. 6,1, 3: jv d€ Kai Dros Pirdgevds 
Te Kal peyadompenns Tov OetrradiKdv Tpdmov.— O@paxos: Thorax 
was the magnate who ordered the poem. His relation to Hippo- 
kleas is obscure. ~épav mwourviev yap: Acc. to the Schol. éway 
xdpw rip e& euov yapw, “my song of victory.” ourviwy would 
then be transitive, “ panting to gain.” But the other interpreta- 
tion, “in panting eagerness for my sake,” would be more appro- 
priate to the circumstances of the young and unknown poet. 
Thorax was a personal friend of victor and singer.—65. 1é8(e) : 
“ This” of mine.—dappa TTepi8v: Comp. O. 6, 22 and I. 7 (8), 62: 
Moatov dpa. This is for P.a grand occasion. — tetpdopov: 
Béckh sees an allusion to the four triads, and sees too much.— 
66. ditéwv didéov7’, Gyav Gyovt(a): We should say, in like man- 
ner, “lip to lip, and arm in arm,” so that it should not appear 
which loves, which leads. Whether this refers to Hippokleas or 
to Pindar depends on the interpretation of ydpu. 


Er. 0'.—67. wpémwer: “Shows” what it is —69. KaSedgeots pev 
éravvyoonev: With Hermann. Thorax, Eurypylos, and Thrasy- 
daios were at the headquarters of Mardonios before the battle of 
Plataia (Hdt. 9, 58).—70. vépov: The state. Cf. P. 2, 86.—71. év 
8 ayaoton ketvrar: Cf. P. 8,76: ra & otk em avdpdot keira. Some 
MSS. have keirau (schema Pindaricum), for which see O. 11 (10), 
6. dyaGoior in the political sense.—72. watpwiar: Another mark 
of the youthful aristocrat. Besides, Pindar had nothing to hope 
for from the mob. 


PYTHIA XI. 


Accorpineé to the Scholia, Thrasydaios, a Theban, was victo- 
rious, as a boy, in the foot-race, Pyth. 28 (Ol. 75, 3=— 478 B.c.), 
the year after the battle of Plataia. He was long afterwards 
victorious in the SiavAos, Pyth. 33 (Ol. 80, 8 = 458 B.c.), before 
the battle of Tanagra. The expression yupvdv orddioy (v. 49) 
has led some to suppose that the earlier victory is meant. See 
the passage. The failure to mention the trainer of Thrasydaios 
may mean that Thrasydaios, like Hippokleas of P. 10, had out- 
grown his attendant, although in a poem supposed to be full of 
obscure hints we might see in Pylades and in Kastor the re- 
flection of that unnamed friend. The ode shows that Thrasy- 
daios belonged to a wealthy and prominent family. His father 
had been successful at Pytho (v.48), and another of the same 
house had gained a victory with a chariot at Olympia (v. 47). 
The song was sung in the procession to the temple of Ismenian 
Apollo, to whom the prizer was to return thanks for the guer- 
don of a victory. 


Pindar calls on the daughters of Kadmos and Harmonia to 
chant Themis and Pytho in honor of the victory of Thrasydaios, 
which he won in the land of Pylades, the host of Orestes (vy. 1- 
16). 

Upon this invocation—an unbroken sentence that extends 
through a whole triad and bristles with proper names—follows 
the familiar story of Orestes, which ends here with the death of 
Klytaimnestra and her paramour, Aigisthos, a myth which hard- 
ly seems to belong to a joyous epinikion (vv. 17-37). 

If Pindar had kept his usual proportion, the story would have 
extended through the second triad, but, with a common poetical 
device, he exclaims that he has been whirled out of his course, 
summons the Muse to fulfil the promised task, and praises the 
achievements of Pythonikos, the father, and Thrasydaios, the 
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son, recounting how the house had won in the chariot-race at 
Olympia and put to shame their rivals at Pytho (vv. 38-50). 

Then, putting himself in the victor’s place, P. prays for a right 
spirit, for the love of what is noble, for self-control in the midst 
of effort. Hence the middle rank is best, not the lofty fate of 
overlords. But if the height is scaled, then avoid insolence. 
Such a noble soul is Thrasydaios, son of Pythonikos; such 
Tolaos, son of Iphikles; such Kastor and Polydeukes, sons of the 
gods, who dwell one day at Therapnai, one within Olympos (vv. 
51-64). 

The eleventh Pythian has given the commentators much 
trouble. In most of the odes the meaning of the myth, its 
office as an incorporation of the thought, can, at least, be di- 
vined. Here the uncertainty of the date and the unusual char- 
acter of the story combine to baffle historical interpretation. 
Historical romances have been framed to fit the supposed fort- 
unes of the house of Thrasydaios. The figures of Agamemnon, 
Klytaimnestra, Kassandra, Orestes, have been made to represent, 
now political characters, now political combinations and con- 
flicts. What does the praise of the middle estate mean? What 
light does that throw on the question of the date? Or are we 
simply to say that the poem belongs to a period in Pindar’s 
earlier career, when he had not yet acquired the art of handling 
the myth, and is the story of Orestes a mere ornament, without 
deeper significance ? 

The two main difficulties, then, are the selection of the myth 
of Orestes and the praise of the middle estate. Apart from all 
historical side-lights, which here seem to confuse rather than to 
help, the meaning of the myth of Orestes is given by the poet in 
the line toyer te yap odABos ov pelova POdvov (v. 29). This is 
true of all the figures in the piece—Agamemnon, Klytaimnestra, 
Aigisthos, Orestes. Pindar-does not carry out the story of 
Orestes, simply because he feels that he might do what some of 
his commentators have done so often, and push the parallel be- 
tween the hero of the myth and the hero of the games too far. 
So he drops the story, as he has done elsewhere—drops it just as 
Bellerophon is dismissed (O. 13) when his further fortunes would 
be ominous. The return to the praise of Thrasydaios and his 
house is, however, a reinforcement of the moral Pindar has just 
been preaching—the moral that lies in the myth—and when 
he reaches the point at which the house of Thrasydaios put the 
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Greeks to shame by their speed, he pauses and prays for modera- 
tion, the corrective of too great prosperity. This is all too high 
for him, the glory is too great. So, in the commonwealth, he 
chooses the middle station and dreads the fortunes of tyrants. 
The feats he aims at are within the common reach. And yet 
even the highest is not in danger of envy, if there is no o’erween- 
ing pride nor insolence. Witness Iolaos, a Theban, townsman 
of Thrasydaios; witness Kastor and Polydeukes, brothers of 
Klytaimnestra. Doubtless this is not all that the poem means— 
but shall we ever know more ? 

The first triad is occupied with the introduction. The myth 
begins with the beginning of the second triad, but is stopped in 
the third triad by the whirl (v. 38), which prepares the return 
to the victor and his house. 

The rhythms are logaoedic. 


Srp. a’.—1. Kadpov képar: O. 2, 24: emerar dé Adyos edvOpdvars | 
Kdadpoto kovpats.— Zepeda... ayuaris: “ Neighbor.” One 
would expect a special office, as in the case of ’AmdANov dyueds, for 
Semele is a special favorite (O. 2, 28), and lives at the court end 
of Olympos. Ov. Met.1,172: plebs habitat diversa locis: a fronte 
potentes caelicolae clarique suos posuere penates.—2. "Ive 5 Aevko- 
@éa: Familiar from Od. 5,334 on. Comp. O. 2, 33.—3. apioroydve : 
Mommsen reads (with the Schol.) dpiaroydvov, but Herakles does 
not need the adjective, and it is time for Alkmena to have it.—4. 
Medtav: Who bare Ismenios and Teneros to Apollo, Paus. 9, 10, 
5.—xpvoéwv ... tpirddwv: Golden tripods were sent to this shrine 
by the OnBayeveis—the old pre-Boeotian stock—and the high- 
priest was chosen yearly from the dapynpdpor.—5. Aogias: Oracu- 
lar name in connection with an oracle. So P. 3, 28. 


*Ayr. a .—6. pavTiov : More natural than pavTetov == payTeuparev 
(Schol.). The divination was 6v’ euripov.—7. “Appovias: Wife 
of Kadmos. —émivopov: With orpardv. émivopoy is glossed by 
cvvvopoy, but the other version seems more natural: ras [ sc. 
npot&as| emvewouévas Kal emomtevovoas tas OnBas.  émivopoy 
would then be proleptic. The host of heroines is invited to 
visit (€mivoyoy) the shrine in a body (éuayvpéa), and the three 
daughters of Harmonia (v.7) are to sing (v. 10).—8. kadet: Sc. 
Aogéias.—9. O€uv: Gaia was the first, Themis the second mistress 
of the Pythian shrine. See note on P.4,74.—10. yas épudaddv: 
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See P. 6, 3.—keAadijoer(e): We have a right to call this a subjunc- 
tive. See O. 6, 24.—dGxpq ovv éorépa: “The edge of even,” 
“nightfall.” See the commentators on So. Ai. 285, where Jebb 
translates this passage “at fall of eventide.” 


"Er. a’. — 12. xdpw: Apposition to the action. Kkedadjoere = 
moujceobe Kédadov. ‘To grace.”—ayav.... Kippas: P. 10, 15: 
tnd Kippas dy ay | rérpay.—13. épvacev: Causative. The herald 
was the agent. Comp. P.1,32: kapv& avéeuré vw.—14. emt: With 
Bartov.—15. dpovparor IIvAada: The father of Pylades was Stro- 
phios, king of Phokis.—16. Adkwvos: Orestes was made king of 
Lakedaimon, acc. to Paus. 2, 18, 5. 


Srp. B’.—17. tév: The relative begins the myth, as often. See 
Index.—Apowéa: By others called Aaoddpeca, KiXuooa.—18. tro 
= tréx: Cf. 0.5, 14: tm duaxavias, 6,43: tm ddivos.—ka«: So 
after Bergk’s «jx for the simple é« of the MSS., which gives a 
harsh construction.—19. émére: See P. 3, 91. — AapSavida: With 
Kopav.—20. ’Ayapexvovia | wuxa: O. 2, 13.—-21. axtav tap’ edoxvov: 
mapa not strictly as in prose, not “along the shore,” but “to the 
stretch of the shore.” 


Avr. B’.—22. vmdhs yuvd: On the position, see O. 1,81; 10 (11), 
48; P. 12, 17. —*Idtyéver(a) .. . opaxSetoa: Rather than 76 oda- 
xXOnva, Ort ExpayOn, opayn. See O.3,6; P. 2, 23.—éw Hipiwa: At 
Aulis.—24. érép@ é€xet Sapaflopévav: The paraphrast: érép@ avdpt 
pecyonerny. Fennell tr.“ humiliated by another connection on 
Agamemnon’s part.” This would bring in Kassandra, but the 
sense cannot be extracted from the words. Pindar enlarges on 
the more shameful alternative, “guilty passion and sensual de- 
light.” — 25. €vvvxot mapayov Kotrar: P. 2, 35: etval mapdrporrot. 
—76 8é véats, xré.: Inevitable Greek moralizing, as inevitable to 
Pindar as to Euripides. 


Er. B’.—27. addotptiaror yAdooats: “ Owing to alien tongues,” 
as if 80 dAdotpias yRoooas.—29. toye te... 6 S€: Cf. P. 4, 80.— 
ov petova: Sc. rod dABov. Prosperity is envied to its full height. 
The groundling may say and do what he pleases. No one notices 
him.—30. xapndAa wvéwv: Comp. O. 10 (11), 102: Kceved mvedoas, N. 
3,41: dor ddda rvéwy.—agavrov Bpéver: To him who lives on 
the heights the words and works of 6 yaundd wvéoy amount to 
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nothing more than an “obscure murmur.” The contrast is, as 
the Scholiast puts it, between 6 éemupavys and 6 apavns.—81. pev 
--- T(€): O. 4, 12.—32. xpova: P. 4, 78: ypdv@ iker(o). — KAvTais 
év Apvxdars: Homer puts the scene in Mykenai, Stesichoros in 
Amyklai. Acc. to O. Miller, Amyklai was the old capital of the 
Pelopidai, and the same city that Homer calls Lakedaimon. See 
Paus. 3, 19, 5, on the statue of Kassandra and the monument of 
Agamemnon at Amyklai. 


Srp. y .—33. pavtw...Kdpav: “Prophetic maid,” or “ maiden 
prophetess.” — wupabévtev | Tpdov: Not gen. absol. — 34. aBpé- 
tatos: Depends on édvoe. “‘ Reft of luxury.” Such a combina- 
tion as ddpous aBpdraros = ddépous aBpovs, mAovaiovs, IS very un- 
likely.—é 8(€): Orestes. Return to the hero of the myth, v. 16. 
—35. Urpddiov: See note on P. 4, 51.—véa nehadkd: So with Bergk 
for véa kehada. The paraphrast has véos @y er, though that is 
not conclusive. The appositional nominative gives a tender 
touch.—36. xpoviw oiv”Aper: Keep the personification. ‘ With 
Ares’ tardy help.” —37. év dovais: Notice the effect of the plural. 
‘“‘Weltering in his gore.” 6eivac regularly with éy everywhere. 


"AvT. y'.— 38. dpevoiropov tpiosev: Lit. “ path-shifting fork.” 
The rpiodos is the place where two roads go out of a third. 
Plat. Gorg. 524 A: ev ry tpidda €& Hs éperov ta 66a. See my 
note on Justin Martyr, Apol. IJ. 11,8. ‘The place where three 
roads meet ” is misleading without further explanation.—rptodov : 
Notice the prolongation of the last syllable, P. 3, 6.— 39. dpav 
kéAevOov: vy.1-16. The words dpéay KéAcvOov suggest the paths 
of the sea, and the image changes.—40. os dr(e): Comp. O. 6, 2: 
as Ore Oanroy péyapov.—akarov eivahiav: For the figure, see P. 10, 
51.—41. Moioa, 76 5é tedv: For dé, see O. 1,36. With 76 dé reor, 
comp. 0.5, 72: ro & é€udv.—pro8oio: In these matters P.is to us 
painfully candid. — wapéxew: As ouvédev is a verb of will, the 
future is not necessary.-—42. twapyvpov: “ For silver.’ The dou- 
ble meaning, silver voice, is plain enough. Not so natural is I. 
2, 8: dpyvpedcioa mpdcara padrOakdpavor dowWai.— addot’ GAG 
tapacoewev, kre.: “That is thy duty, to let it flit now this way, 
now that—now to father, anon to son.” P. has already flitted 
from land (rpiodov) to water (zAdov). 


"En. y.— 43. IvOoving: Elsewhere Ivé@idvixos. Bergk con- 
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siders it a proper name.—45. émudAéyer: Of. O. 9,23: dirav 
modu | padrepais emupdAéywv aoais. For the sing. of a welded 
pair, see P. 10, 10, and for English usage Fitzedward Hall in 
Am. Journ. of Phil. IV. p. 424.—46. év appaou: Cf. P. 2,4: rerpao- 
pias... €v @ Kpatéov. — 48. éxxov: O. 2, 10.—fodv axriva: “The 
swift halo,” “swiftly the halo.” Cf P. 4,179: rayées.. . Bay. 
For axriva, cf. I. 3 (4), 60: épypdrav dkris Kadoy doBeortos aici. 
—ovy trros: Not simply = &v inmov. 


Srp. 6 .—49. I[vot re: With preceding pév, as v. 31.—yupvov 
émt orddiov: “The bare course,” usually opposed to the émAirns 
Spopos, as I. 1,23. Here the course, where the runner has noth- 
ing to help him; opp. to éy dppact, oby trmous.—reyEav: “ Put 
to the blush.”—50. Sed0ev épaivav kadkav: P. often uses the first 
person when he desires to put himself in the place of the victor 
(0. 3,45; P. 3,110). <A familiar trick of familiar speech, and 
suited to the easy terms on which P. stood with most of his 
“patrons.” The sense “ May the gods so guide my love for that 
which is fair that I may not go beyond the limit of my power.” 
Others: Ocd8ev xaddy, “The goods the gods provide.” There is 
not the least necessity for considering é€paiway as = épaipay Gv.— 
51. pasdpevos: The participle is restrictive, dore ta Suvata pdvov 
paleo Oar.—eév adixia: “In my life’s bloom.”—52. tév yap ap md- 
Aw, kré.: Some see in this an oblique reference to the men who 
were carrying things with a high hand at Thebes in 478 B.c. 
For the condition of Thebes at the time of the Persian war, see 
the speech of the Thebans in Thuk. 3, 62: émep dé éore vopois pev 
Kal T@ ToppovertaTo evayTl@raroy, eyyutatw dé tupavvov, Suvacrteia 
Odlyav avipayv eixe Ta Tpdypata.—pagoovi = pakporépo, the MS. 
reading, which is unmetrical (Bergk). p.==peifonu. See P. 2, 
26: paxpdy odBor. 


*Avt. 6’. —54. Euvais 8 apd’ aperais: Evval dperai are achieve- 
ments that are within the reach of all, that are open to all (Dis- 
sen). Mezger prefers ‘“ Excellences that inure to the good of 
all,” such as victories. This is 76 y’ ev vv@ memovapévoy eb of P. 9, 
101. Jebb: “Those virtues move my zeal which serve the folk.” 
But the stress is laid directly on the avoidance of envy.—rérapat: 
“T am at full stretch” as it were, with his arms about the prize. 
Comp. P. 9,129: ds & dy mparos Oopay | audi For Watoee wémdors. 
—55. drat: The MSS. have dard, dra. The dat. makes no satis- 
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factory sense. dyutverOa occurs only once more in P., and then 
in the common sense “to ward off” (I. 6 [7], 27). “The evil 
workings of envy are warded off” (pass.) makes a tolerable 
sense. This, of course, makes PJdovepoi fem., for which we have 
analogy elsewhere. dra: would embrace both human and divine 
(Mezger). drat, as a masc. nom. plur., “ mischief-makers,” “ work- 
ers of arn,” would account for @éovepoi. For the metre read 
drat ¢i (Synizesis).—éxpov éhdv: Comp. P. 9, 128: rédos dkpor, and 
I. 1,51: xépdos tyruorov.—d6. pédavos ... yeved: I have rewritten 
the passage after Bergk with no great confidence. “A fairer 
end in black death does he find (than the i8picrai), having be- 
queathed to his sweet race the favor of a good name, the highest 
of treasures.”--58. kpatiotov: So Bergk for kparicray. 


"Er. 5’. — 59. a te: Sc. ydpis. —*IdiedefSav: As P. is praising 
transmitted glory he does not forget the genealogy of Iolaos and 
of the Dioskuroi.—60. Stadépa: “Spreads [the fame] abroad.” 
—'Iédaov: Iolaos and Kastor are coupled, I. 1, 16. 30, as the 
Siuppnddrat kparioror. — 62. oé te, Favak TloAvSevxes: Cf. P. 4, 89. 
Polydeukes was the son of Zeus, and when Kastor fell, Zeus said 
to Polydeukes (N. 10, 85): ef d€ kaguyyynrov mépt | pdpvaca, mav- 
Toy O€ voeis amoddccac ba Ficoy, | juiov pév ke Trvéols yaias brévep- 
bev ewv, | jpiov & ovpavod ev xpvcéos Sopaciw.—b63. Tap’ apap: 
“ Day about,” “ every other day.”—@epamvas: I. 1, 31: Tuvdapidas 
& ev “Ayaois & twimedov Oc padmvas oikéwy dos. N. 10,56: td 
KevOeou yaias ev yuddourt Gepadmvas. On the left bank of the 
Eurotas, where the Menelaion commanded Sparta as the Janicu- 
lum Rome. ‘ Nowhere does ancient Sparta come so vividly be- 
fore the traveller as on the high ulateau of Therapne, with its 
far-reaching view ” (E. Curtius). 





HERAKLES STRINGING BOW. 
Coin of Thebes. 
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Mipas of Akragas, a famous avAnrns, master of the Athenian 
Lamprokles, who in his turn taught Sophokles and Damon, was 
victorious in avAnovs twice, Pyth. 24 and 25, and likewise, accord- 
ing to the Scholia, at the Panathenaic games. We do not know 
positively for which of the two victories at Pytho this poem was 
composed; but if Pindar had been celebrating the second vic- 
tory, he would, according to his usual manner, have mentioned 
the first. If this is the first victory, the poem belongs to the 
same year with P. 6 (494 B.c.),in which Pindar celebrated the 
success of another Agrigentine, his friend Xenokrates, brother 
of Theron, and we have in P. 12 one of Pindar’s earliest odes. 

The contest in avA@dia (song with flute accompaniment) was 
abolished at the second Pythiad, and the game at which Midas 
won was the WA avAnois. The antique addds, like the old Eng- 
lish flute, was a kind of clarionet, with a metallic mouth-piece, 
and one or two tongues or reeds. Midas had the ill-luck to 
break the mouth-piece of his flute, but continued his playing, to 
the great delight of his audience, and succeeded in winning 
the prize. 





The poem is constructed on the usual Pindaric lines, It an- 
nounces the victory, tells of the origin of flute music, the inven- 
tion of the tune called kehaday rrodAay vopos (roAvKehados vdpos), 
and returns to the victor with some not unfamiliar reflections on 
moil and toil linked with prosperity. 

According to Mezger, ededpe, v. 7, and etpev; v. 22, which mark 
beginning and end of the myth, show the tendency of the poem. 
The vatue of the victory consists in its having been gained in an 
art invented by Athena. 

Mezger notices a resemblance to O. 3 in the handling of the 
myth. In both poems the person of the victor is brought into 
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connection with the centre of the mythical narrative—the olive 
there, the woduképados vépos here. 
The rhythms are dactylo-epitrite. 


Srp. a’. —1. piddydae: Not without allusion to the function 
of ’AyAaia. O. 14, 13.—Kaddiota Bpoteav wohiav: Cf. P. 9,75 (of 
Kyrene): cadXioray modwy.—2. Pepoepdvas Eos: The whole island 
was presented by Zeus to Persephone eis ra dvaxadurrnpra (the 
presents given to the bride when she first took off her veil).— 
dxPats ... koAdvav: The commanding position of this twa mo- 
Aus, as P. calls it elsewhere, is emphasized by travellers, old and 
new. dxOas: See P. 1, 64.—3. vaters: Heroine and city are 
blended, after Pindaric fashion. See P. 9, 75.—’Akpayavros: The 
river.—Ffdva — dvaooa.—4. oriv edpevela: The favor that he is to 
find in his reception, not the favor that he has already found.— 
5. orepavopa: The song as well as the wreath. See P. 9, 4.— 
Mise: For the dat., see P. 4, 23. It is to Midas’s honor that the 
offering is to be received.—6. téxvq, Tav, kre.: Acc. to the com- 
mon tradition, Athena invented the flute, Olympos this special 
melody (6 moAvkédados vopos). P. modifies the tradition so as to 
give both to Athena. We cannot limit réyva to Midas’s art in 
this one melody, in spite of the coincidence of éepedpe and d:a- 
mrAéEaoa.—8. SramdéFare (a): “¢ Winding.” 


Srp. B’. — 9. mapSeviois = wapOévwv. The sisters of Medusa, 
Euryale and Stheno.—tré 7 amddros: The virgins are bowed in 
grief, which position is better brought out by id, with the dat. 
On io, with the second word, see O. 9, 94.—édtev: Ace. to an- 
other version, only Medusa had the snake locks.—10. Ae.Bdpevov : 
After the analogy of xety (I. 7 [8], 58: Opjvoy ... €xeav), and Sdxpva 
AeiBew. The ovAros Opnvos brought with it a shower of tears 
(doraxkti AciBav Sdxpvoy, Soph.), hence the blending.—owv: Al- 
most equivalent to “amid.”—11. é6wéte: “ What time.” Cf. P. 3, 
91.—rpitov ... wépos: Medusa was one of three sisters. Cf. P. 4, 
65: dySoov .. . pépos "Apxecidas. — Gvvacev: “ Despatched.”—12. 
civahia te Zepipw totoi te: So Hermann. ecivadia Sepip@ daoior, 
the reading of the best MSS., makesz.in &. short. roto. = adrois 
=Sepipios. If actor is retained, it must be read as a dis- 
syllable. Seriphos was turned into a solid rock, and the in- 
habitants, who had maltreated Danaé, mother of Perseus, were 
petrified by the apparition of the Gorgon’s head.—13. Sépxouo: 
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The father of the three Graiai, as well as of the three Gor- 
gons,—pavpwoev: “ Blinded.” The Graiai had one eye in com- 
mon, of which Perseus robbed them in order to find his way 
to the abode of the Gorgons.—14. TloAv8éxrqa: Polydektes of 
Seriphos, enamoured of Danaé, made her his slave, and, pretend- 
ing to desire wedlock with Hippodameia, invited the princes of 
the realm to a banquet, in order to receive contributions towards 
the edva. Perseus promised, as his contribution to this gpayos, 
the head of Medusa. — 16. etwapdov .. . Medoicas: Medusa is 
mortal, the others immortal. See the story in Ov. Met. 4, '794: 
clarissima forma | multorumque fuit spes invidiosa procorum. 
After she yielded to Poseidon, her hair was turned into serpents 
by Athena, of whose temple she was priestess, and with whom 
she vied in beauty. The transmutation of Medusa in plastic art 
from a monster to a beauty is well known. 


Srp. y'.—17. vids Aavees: On the position, see O. 10 (11), 34. 
—amo xpvoov ...avtopitov: The shower of gold in which Zeus 
descended to Danaé. I. 6 (7%), 5: xpvo@ pecovixrioy vidovra 

.. Tov héprarov Oedv.— 18. irov avdpa: Perseus was special 
legeman of Athena.—19. tetxe: The tentativeness of the inven- 
tor may be noted in the tense, as in the EIIOIEI of the Greek 
artist, though in earlier times ETIOIHSE is more common (Ur- 
lichs), — rapdovov: Cf. O. 7,12: maphaovoi 7 ev evreow avddr, 
and P. 3,17: rapghaover iaxdy tpevaiov. — 20. Tov... ydov: On 
the long suspense, see O. 12, 5.—-HvpudAas: The eminence is due 
to the metrical form of the name.—kapradtpav yevdav: “ Quiver- 
ing jaws.”-—21. xpippevta: Lit. “ brought nigh,” “that assailed 
her ears.” —ovv &vtect: “ With the help of instruments” in- 
stead of the simple instrumental evr. Cf. P. 4, 389.—22. avdpacr 
Ovatois Exeww: This would seem to imply that she does not mean 
to use the flute herself. Still the story that Athena threw away 
the flute after she invented it, because it disfigured her face, is 
doubtless an Athenian Invention aimed at the Boeotians.—éxew : 
Epexegetic infinitive. — 23. Kehadav woddGv vopov: Fanciful ex- 
planation of the “winding bout,” or ‘ many-headed ” tune.—24. 
Aaooodav: The avdAds called to games as well as battles. 


Srp. &'.—25. Odpa — dua (Bergk). See O.7, 12.—dovdkov: For 
which Boeotia was famous.—26. wapa& Kaddtxdpw... wéder: The 
dat. is more poetical than the acc. See O.1,20.—Xapirav: The 
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city of the Charites is Orchomenos. See O. 14, 3: & Xrrapas 
doidipor Bacitevac | Xadpetres Opxopevod. — 27. Kadioidos: The 
nymph Kopais.—muorot yopevtav paptupes: The aidds is the time- 
keeper, and so the witness of the dances,—28, Gvev kapérov: Al- 
lusion to the mishap of Midas, though the story may have been 
imported.—29. vw =xdyarov.—31. 6—=ds.—tw(a): Sc.cé. Some 
read riv=aoi, dependent on dace..—daedrria Barov: “Smiting 
with unexpectedness.” ‘With unexpected stroke.” deArria is 
a BéXos. Less likely is deAwria as semi-personification as Il. 7, 
187: xuvén Bare, where the helmet catches the lot.—32. sradw 
yvopas: Comp. O. 10 (11), 95: vedraros 76 mddw.—Td pév Sdcet, 
xré.: While it will give part, will part postpone. A note of un- 
satisfied longing on the part of Midas. 





TETHRIPPON. 
Coin of Syracuse. 
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aéBpdoratos éduoe, P. 11, 34.—aBpdra- 
Tos éml peyandas, P. 8, 89. 

aya—ey av, P. 2, 82. 

a&yaboi, “ optimates,” P. 2, 81; 3, 71; 
4,285; 10, 71. 

"Ayapeuvovia Wuxa@, P.11, 20. 

ayavopt pica, P.3, 55. 

ayavev Aloddav, P.4, 72. 

avyyenriats, O.3,28.— Avyyenias, 0.8, 
82. 

dyyéhrwy, O.7, 21; P. 1,325 9, 2. 

ayevetwy cvrabsis, O. 9, 95. 

ayépwxov dixav, P.1,50.—ayepwyxou 
vicas, O. 10 (11), 87. 

éynuarnyepwv eiut, P. 4, 248, 

ayKetat (avacertac), O. 11 (10), 8 

ayKxurdtokor Mijdzecot, P. 1, 78. 

dyKtAw kpati, P.1, 8, 

aykuvpu—aykupav Kpnuvavtwv, P. 4, 
24.—ayxupav épecov, P. 10, 51.— 
éu’ @yxupat, O. 6, 101.—Kxpéuacav 
ayktpas, P. 4, 192. ; 

ayxov—tT’ ayKkavos, O. 2, 83. 

’"AyAaia, O. 14, 138. — vixadpdpov 
ayXatav, O. 13, 14. 

ayao0povors Moicats, O, 13, 96. 

ayadxoupov Kopuiv0op, O. 13, 5. 

ayXads, O. 14, 7. 

"Ay aotpiavay, formation, O. 1, 40. 

ayvav kpiow, O. 3, 21.—ayvov ’AmroX- 
Awva, P. 9, 69.—ayvov Vedv, O. 7, 
60.—dyvav Xapitwvr, O. 14, 8.— 
Koupat ayvai, P.4, 103.—ayvota- 
va tayai, P.1, 21. 

ayvwortov Wevdewr, O. 6, 67. 

aypoTepos—Onp’ aypdotepor, P. 3, 4. 
—tTapbéivov aypotépay, P. 9, 6.— 
péptuvay aypoTtépap, O. 2, 60 

ayuatis Leutha, P. 11,1. 

ayxtotov otaova, P. 9,70. 

adyw—ayers Epnuoovvay, P. 6, 20.— 
touTov ayet, P.6,47.— ayer with- 
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out an object, P. 2, 17.—r av ’Emipua- 
Géos aywv, P. 5, 27.—aywv ayovra, 
P. 10, 66. 

aywva, “place,” not “ contest,” O. 10 
(11), 26.—aywva=dyopay, P. 10, 
30.—ayaova Oauaccas, P. 8, 79.— 
aywvos, “ gathering - place,” P. 9, 
114.—aywvos e&w, P.1,44.—ayou 
Kiopayv, F. 11, 12, 

adeiv=abetv, O. 3, 1.—addvtTa=adov- 

ta, O.7,17; P. 2, 96.—adovtt vow, 

PG: BS: 

dwov Oakos, P. 2, 53. 

dvyAwooos Boa, O. 13, 100. 

vvata, P. 2, 81. 

Aig sea as 235 

Ot\wv ayrawy, P. 5, 53. 

aeidero, O. 10 (11), 84. 

aekrtia Badwy, P. 12, 31. 

aeTos, aéTwua, note on O. 13, 21. 

aFarav, P. 2,28; 3, 24. 

abonsoy, P. 2,70. 

aQupua ’Atrod\NwnLOD, P. 5, 23. 

aiavijs Kdpos, P. 1, 83.—aiavés Kév- 
tpov, P. 4, 236. 

Aiyiva, accent, O. 7, 86. 

aiyX\a trodé@v, O. 13, 36.—aéOXwv ai- 
yap, P. 3, 73. 

aiyyAaevta Kéopoy, P. 2, 10. 

aidav XaxovTes, P. 5, 96. 

aideoQévtes &Xxayv, P. 4, 173. 

Aidws, O. 7, 44.—aidw didor, O. 13, 
115.—aidw xardiwat, P. 4, 146. 

aieTov 7TEpdevTa, P. 2, 50.—ypuctwy 
aintwv, P. 4, 4. 

ai€jp, fem., O. 1,5; 13, 88. 

aimakouptacs, O. 1, 90. 

alynoev yapuor, P. 3, 13. 

aivi€ato, P. 8, 40. 

aimiv Bavatov, O. 10 (11), 46. 

aipéw — éXetv, “drained,” O. 9, 57.— 
éhev, zeugma, O.1,88.—éyxtpon kat 
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én, P. 1, 100.—edwy, plastic, O. 7, | 
1 


aipw—cpéouat, P. 1, 75. 

aica—aicas, P.3, 60.—Atds aioa, O. 
9,45.—Kart’ aicav, P. 4, 107; 10, 26. 

atotov exrayés, P. 4, 23. 

aire=eite, P. 4, 78. 

aixua=aixpatats, O.7, 19. 

aiyuardy, O. 11 (10), 19; P. 1, 5. 

aiwy, fem., P. 4, 186; 5, 7. 

dkanavtotodos Bpovtas, O. 4, 1.— | 
a. amijvas, O. 5, 3.—akapavtotr- | 
Owv immwv, O.3, 3. 

axaurrots BovXais, P. 4, 72. 

axatov sivaXiav, P. 11, 40. 

aketpexoua PoiBw, P. 3, 14. 

axéonata, P. 5, 64. 

axnpators aviats, P. 5, 32. 

axivouvoy Féos, P. 2, 66. 

axua—aup axudv, O. 1, 48.—axua, 
O. 2, 69. 

axpove aevost, P. 1, 86. 

axoa adotwv, P. 1, 84.—akoad coots, 
P. 9, 84.—axodv xdvewv, P. 1, 90. 

axovas Auyupas, O. 6, 82. 

axovoate, P. 6,1. 

’Axpayas, fem., O. 3, 2; P. 6, 6. 

axpavta, O. 2, 96.—axpdvtois édai- 
OW, F.. os 200 

axpoOwa, O. 2,4; 10 (11), 63. 

akpov é\wv, P. 11, 55. — akpa ovv 
éomrépa, P. 11, 10.—dxpav Babyi- 
dwv, P. 5, 7. 

axpwtnprov ”Adt6os, O. 9, 8. 

axrav evvdpoy, P. 1, 79. 

axtiva Yoav, P. 11, 48.—aKtivos od- 
Bou, P. 4, 255, 

"AX4Vera Ads (Buyatnp), O. 10 (11), 
5.—déoTrow’ adabsias, O. 8, 2.—év 
adabeia TteToica, O. 7, 69.—ada- 
Oevay ét1)TUMOV, O. 10 (11), 60. 

aabéou Aoyets, O. 6, 89. 

aaratros—o Tupcavwy a, P. 1,72. 

éX\aTat with gen., O. 1, 58. 

aréxtwp, O. 12, 14. 

areEmmBporors, P. 5, 91. 

aNiBatov wéTtpayp, O. 6, 64, 

adtepkéa ywpav, O. 8, 25,—adXALEepKées 
ox8a, P. 1, 18. 

aXioro yépovTtos, P. 9, 102. 

aXioxopat—arwxoTa, P. 3, 57. 

adka—adkas atreipavtou, P. 9, 38.— 
axa Teepe, O. 1, 112. 

a\Xa@ with imper., O. 1,17; 2,12; 4,6; 
6,223 Ait 4G, do eyes kU (1h), 3. 

a\XAa yap, O.1,55; P. 4, 32. 
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a\N0baTrav yuvaikwv, P. 4, 50.—dad- 
Nodatrais apotpats, P. 4, 254. 

a\\os—GXXa, adv., P. 2, 85.—éAXous 
=«a)XorTpiots, P. 4, 268, 

dots Kpatepois, P. 4,71. 

aoos ayvov, O. 5, 10.—é. Aiaxidav, 
O. 13, 109.—4. evdevdpov, O. 8, 9.— 
e iyiyutov, O. 5, 138.—adoa, O. 3, 

ana—due,O.3,21-P. 3, 36, 

auamaxetov tovtov, P. 1, 14.—4. 
kw Ouov, P. 4, 208.—péver &uarma- 
Keto, P. 3, 33. 

auakitos—Kat auakitov, P. 4, 247. 

auaxov, O. 13, 13.—a. xiova, O. 2, 82. 
—4a. kakoy, P, 2, 76. 

auBoXas, P. 1, 4. 

ausiBw—auervev, P. 5, 38.—aueiBe- 
Tat, P.6,54.—0ovov duetBdmevor, 
P.7, 15.—apueip On, P.4, 102. 

aueidtyos orpatos, P.6, 12.—dpeile- 
xov Koto», P. 8, 8. 

apeupe iw, O. 6, 46. 

auevoac0ar=daueiWacbat, P. 1,45. 

adusvoitopov Tpiddoy, P. 11, 38. 

auvacer=davapvacet, P, 4, 54, 

apuotBais, P. 2, 24, 

audv=nmMEeTEpov, P. 3, 41.—dpois, P. 
4, 27. 

éutranov, O.7, 61. 

autaxov, O. 8, 67. 

autrvoay, O. 8, 7.—dutrvody Eotacapy, 
P. 4, 199, 

dui with acc., O. 1,17, 97; 9, 33; 10 
(11), 85; with dat., O. 7, 80; 8,42; 
by virtue of, P. 1,12; 6,42; 8, 34; 
by reason of, P. 1, 80; 11,54; =7repi 
with gen., O. 13,52; P. 2,62; of the 
stake, O. 5,15; 8,86; 9,97; within, 
O. 13, 37; with gen., O. 1, 35. 

aupibadrer at, O. 1, 8. 

aupilaraccov vonov, O. 7, 33. 

auitedov 6x8ov, P. 9, 59. 

CP EEO PSEA ibe 0.10: C10), 


caupetoXous, O. 6, 32. 

aupis=aupi, P. 4, 253. 

’Auditpuwriadas, O. 3, 14. 

aupotrepos—auortepov, O. 6,17; P. 
4,79.—duortepors, “good and bad,” 
PA, 88. 

av with ind. aor., O. 9, 32; opt. pr., O. 
2, 18, 110; pf.=pr., O. 18,46; aor., 
QO, 2, 2057, 422 8, 62. 16,103... P. 9, 
130; subj. pr., P. 3, 106; 5, 65; aor., 
0,'6,'67 s_ Py 1100. 476. 
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ava, 2: up,” O. 13, 114. 

dva—ay immo, O. 1,41; 8, 51; 10 
(11), 76. —ava o ipusdvors, P. 4, 94, 
—ava TKAT TH, P. 1, 6.—av’ ‘EAAG- 
6a, P. 2, 60.—au aroNuy, P..44,:52. 

dvayeioba, O. 9, 86. 

avayKka aan addcs, O. i 28. 

avayvwre, O. 10 (11), 1 ; 

advayw—avayn, P. 5, 3. 

dvadéxopai— avoeEat’ ayysXiapv, P. 
2, 41. —dvadeEauevor, P. 5, 78. 

dvadioavres Se E20 40, 

avaidéa popov, O. 10 (11), 115. 

avaxetat, O. 13, 36.=-dyxecman, Oy 11 
(10), 8 

avahioxo.ca Utrvon, P. 9, 27. 

dvatipopuryyes, O..2,1. 

dvaTacoet pee “i 10 (11), 104. 

dvacowv=avak, P 1, 39. 

dvacowy Bwpuds, O. 13, 107. 

dvariOnur—dvabéuev, P, 8, 29.—avE- 
Onxe, O. 5, 8. 

avatpixw—avedpapov buvw, O. 8, 54. 

avapatvw — avicpave Kupavay, P. 9, 
79. 

avopravtt, P.5, 40. 

avéetre, P. 1,32; 10,9. 

avepoev, P. 1, 92. 

avenoopapaywy, P.9, 5. 

avev Beov, O. 9, 111.—a. Xapitwv= 
axapu, P. 2, 42. 

avexet, P. 2, 89, 

avip= éivOpwrros, P. 2, 29 (cf. dvdpi, 
O. 1, 35; advépwr, O. vP 66; avopact, 
R.2 48). =uydol pido, Pe 4, 1.—7rap’ 
dvdpéct, “land,” O. 6, 1 

avias axnparous, P. 5, 30. 

dvixa, 0.7.35; 9,33 ; P. 1,48; 4, 24. 

avoptats bToTTépous, P. 8, 91. 

avtiaverpa, O. 12, 16. 

avTOcica=avatibetoa, O. 3, 30. 

avTtEoet, O. 13, 37. 

dvtios—avTion, “adverse,” O. 8, 41.— 
avtia wpadee, P.8, 52. 

avtitraXoy, O. 8, 71. 

avritoma, P. 4,221. 

avTipepiEat, P. 9, 54, 

avtiprétyw— opbarpov avtédAcée, 
O. 3, 20. 

avtXe, P. 3, 62. 

avtXov éEXeiv, O. 9, 57. 

avTopevos, P, 2,71. 

aviw—avuocev, P, 12, 11.—dvierat, 
P. 2, 49. 

avw—averat, O. 8,8; 14, 6. 

amaXapov Biov, O. 1,59. 


a 
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araupriver, P. 1, 82. 

dir av 6’ evpovtos epyov, O. 13, 17. 

améopot éxOowr, P. 8, 86. 

ametpavT ou adkas, P. 9, 38. 

amepatw Bateia, O. 6, "54. 

aritnce, P. 4, 36. 

ato yoooas, O. 6, 13.—4. _MaTpos, 
P. 5, 115.— a. yeupds, O. 7, 1.— a. 
xpnotos, O. 13, 76. 

aTrodwow Wolves, P34;67. 


atowa, a living acc., P. 2, 14; O. 7, 
16 


atotxopuevov, P, 3, 3.—atoryopévwy, 
P9595; 

’Atro\Awmov abupma, P.5,23.— Azro\- 
Awvia vata, P.6,9.— Atrod\Awviars 
qwouTrais, P. 5, 90. 

avwotréutwrv, O. 8, 50, 

atropa, O. 1, 52. 

atrootacbeioa, P.9, 36. 

atroti0nur— atreOjxato, O. 8, 68.— 
atroBecbat, O. 10 (11), 44. 

atwoTtpoTw yvwpa, P. 8, 94. 

atwodpXaupiéaca, P. 3, 12. 

amrouecta ayXatas, P. 10, 28. 

antwti, O.9, 99. 

atvpots Lepots, O. 7, 48. 

avriw—atvet, P. 10, 4.—a7vev, P. 1, 
72. 

dpyaevTa tTavpov, O. 13, 69. 

apy ikepavvou Atos, O. 8, 4, 

apywoevTe paste, P. 4, "8, 

dpyupore ta, P.9,10, 

"Apeos TEMEVOS, P. 2, Ze 

apera, “ generosity,” Pel 94.—dperai, 
“achievements,” P. 9, 82. —aperats 
Quyoica, P. 8, 22, —aperaior memad- 
ras, O; 1; 89, — dpetav = apetas 
Khéos, O. 7, 89. 

apy.ov yévos, O. 2, 46. 

dpiotdpuarov yépas, P. 5, 30. 

dpistoyovw papi, Pol; a 

dpitnros aornp, O. 2, 61. 

dpua Neorope.oy, P. 6, 32.—d. 
éwv, P. 10, 65. 

dpuatndéras codes, P.5, 115. 

adppeva tpatas, O. 8, 73. 

déoudXo—dpuctay, P. 9, 127.—dppd- 
Cowra, P. 9, 14. —dpustovra, P.4, 
129. 


£ , A ‘ £ , : 
adppwovia—KaTa tiv adppoviav, P.'8, 


TIrepi- 


apovpa—apovpas apratas, P. 4, 34, 
—dpovpav ’Adpoditas, P. 6, 2. 

apwakéav ddow, P, 8, 65.—4a. ppovti- 
da, P. 10, 62. 
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dptiemnys, O. 6, 61. 

épxd—tyhatas apxa, P.1, 2.—rédos 
apxa te, P. 10, 10.—év raoe Atos 
apxa, O. 2, 64. 

dpyedixay, P. 4,110. 

dpxos oiwywy, P. Las 

dp xw—apXopmevov epyou, O. 6,3. 

as=tws, O. 10 (11), 96. 

doxi—ébaluor’ aoxijow, P. 3, 109.— 
doKelTae Ogurs, O. 8, 22. 

daoTds— dwepov dotots, O. 13, 2.— 
Tpais adoro, P. 3, 71. — 60Xtov 
coTOV, P. 2, 82. —apOdvev acTw, 
O. 6, 7.—doTtwr aoa, P.1, 84. 

dorpapsi xtova, O. 2, 90. 

adoTpov @aewwey, O. i 6. 

doadis=drraicros, P. 3, 86. 

éoxonos, P. 8, 29. 

adtra—sis dxeTOv &tas, O, 10 (11), 42. 

atapBaxro.o, P. 4, 84. 

arapPet ppevi, P. ’b, 51.—ad. kepada, 

9, 34. 

a TE, O. 2,39. 

drékuapTa, P. 10, 63. 

areXzs pavTei pac, P. 5, 62. 

arevés, i ir 

aTEp, P. 2, 32. 

"Arpexeta, O. 10 (11), 15. 

dtpexis, O. 3, 12.— atpexet kaipw, P. 
Me 

drilovrat, P.1,13.—aruGopéva, O. 8, 
39 


avya—d£eias abyats deXiov, O.3, 24. 

avdacomuat, O.2, 101. 

avi, O. 8, 39. 

avAdos—atrAwv Boav, O. 3, 8.— addr. 
pared Ces P. 10, 39. 

avEwy, P.8, 38. 

avTOMaTH Kehdde, P. 4, 60. 

avTos—airov, not avtov, P. 2, 34.— 
alta, not avtTa, O. 13, 53.—avrTats, 
not avrais, P. ‘9, 67. 

avtopitwr, P. 3, a7, 

‘Adaiaroto eneneuk P.1,25.—oéXas 
AGBpov ‘Adaicrou, P. 3, 40. 

apavtov Bpéper, P.11, 30. 

ap Qovntos, “above envy,” O. 11 (10), 
#2 active, O.13,-25; 

apixvéouat—apixovto, with dat., O. 
9, 72. —apixrat ddpous, P. 5, 29. 

dpiornus — dpiorapas, O. 1, 52. — 
dpiocravra, P. 4, 145. 

’"Acppoditas adpoupav, P.6,1.— A. Ka- 
awov, P. 5, Sots Nous P. 2, 17.— 
moots, P. 4, 87. 


adwtos, P. 10, "53. —awtov, O.3,4; P. 
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4,131; 0.5, 1.—d. yetowy, O. 8, 75. 


bgt dsceshiby awtot, O. 9, 21. 


BabvGwvov Andas, O. 3, 35.—BabuGw- 
votow Xapitecat, P. 9, 2. 

Babu«odTov Vas, P.9, 109.—Babuxor- 
Trwy Mocay, | Bi i, 12. 

BabuXciuwy ayer, P. 10, 15. 

Babvrrodénov, P. 2, 1. 

Babis—Badiv Khapoy, ' ‘rieh,”, 0.13, 
62.—Babciav wraxa, “far below,” 
P24; 2% 

Bédrw otepavoiot, P. 8, 57.—v7repbe 
BadXrwv, P.8, 77.—Kepadras BaXreiv, 
O. 1, 58.—BadXAero Kpnida, P. 4, 
138.—Bare? adr«sxiav, P. 1, 74. 

Papuate év tTpwTw, P. 3, 43. 

Bauev=Byva, P. 4, 39. 

Bapvorray, P. 6, 24. 

Papis—Bapeia ovv aba, P. 3, 42. 

BaotXebs, with gen. of place, P. ~ 60. 
= Rew kbe oiwvwy, O. 13, 

Baots, P. 1, 2. 

BacrdXes, O21219; 

BéXos Tpépet, O. 1, 112. 

Biav Oivonaou, O. 1, 88 

Buatas’ ‘Apns, Pi, 1: 

Biov Kopvocépey, P. 8, 75.—Biov ae- 
Tpwpéevov, P. 6, 27. 

Biotoyv, O. 2, 32. 

BrX\aTTTwv Adyov, Psd, 102: 

Boat Aupap, P.10,39.—Boadv Tuepidwv, 
P.1,.43! 

Boacats, O. 8, 40. 

BondaTa dbupauper, 0.13;183 

Bowwtiav tv, O. 6, 90. 

Bovéuciats, O. 5, 6. 

BovXat apecpbrepat, P. 2,.65. 

BovAadopot adyopai, O. 12, 5. 

BovXouat, note on, P. 1, 40. 

Bows, of a woman, P. 4, 142. 

Bpéuer Apavtoy, P. 11, 30. 

Bptxw—PBeBoeypuévos, O. 6, 5d. 

Boraxa dauoviay, P. 4, 37. 


Taias buyatnp, P. 9, 19. 

yapuBpot, “suitors,” P. 9, 126. 

yapuov miéat, P. 4, 222. 

yapvev, O. 1, 3.—ydpvop, P. 4, 94. 

yeotnip—moias yaotpos, P. 4, 99. 

yeotpipapyov, 0. 1,52. 

yeyaxew, O. 6, 49. 

yeywveiv, O. 3, 9; P. 9, 3.—yeywun- 
téov, O. 2, 6. 

17085 Ouuw, P. 4, 181.—y. xapdia, 
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ye pav, O. 13,104; P.1,17; 7, 16. 

yeveOX\uos Oaipwy, O. 13, 105.—Zeds o 
y-, P.4, 167.—Znvi yevebXiw, O. 8, 
16 


vyéivos dpnuov, O. 2, 42. 
yepaipwy, O.3,2; P.1,70.—éyepaupen, 
0.5, 5 


wie 

yepas, O.8, 11. 

yepacpopoy, P. 2, 43. 

yeveTar dé0dwv, P. 10, 7. 

yivera, “approves himself,” P. 10, 
22. 


ywookw—éyvw, O.7,83.—yvocopat, 
O. 13, 3. 

yAauxot dpaxortes, O. 8, 37. 

yAauxoxpoa, O. 3, 13. 

yAaucaw — yAavxwra ody, P. 4, 
249.—yAauxwres Opdxovtes, O. 6, 
45, 

yAukds kpatip, O. 6, 91.—avyKoiTtov 
yAuxtbv, P.9,25.—ydukela ppiiv, P. 
6, 52.—yAukéa, O. 14, 6.—yAuKuTa- 
Tas ppovticw, O. 1,19. 

yAwooa Tromaive Gre, O. 11 (10), 
9.—yaAkeve yXwooar, P. 1, 86.— 
amo yAwooas, O. 6, 13. 

yvoua atotporw, P. 8, 94.—yvouav 
mTiewv, P. 3, 28. 

yviots, O. 8, 68. 

yupvov otad.oy, P. 11, 49. 


Oaimouov 706a, 0.6, 8.—Bwraka dat- 
proviap, P. 4,37. 

Oainwv yevebXos, O. 13, 105.—6. Ere- 
pos, P.3,34.—KaTa daiuov’ avdpes, 
O. 9, 30. 

daipowr, P. 9, 91. 

ddxvw—dedaypévot, P. 8, 87. 

Odxos=dnyxma, P. 2, 53. 

Aauaiw martpi, O. 13, 69. 

Oauadifo. (Kkatadauadifo), P. 5, 
121. 

Aapéavis — Aapdavida Kképay, P. 11, 
19: 

6é, apodotic, O. 2, 62; 7, 5. 

6é after voc., see Vocative. 

Oeixvumi—eiEar wabetv, O. 9, 80. 

Agwopévete tat, P. 2,18. 

deivos=divos, “ dance.”—éeivwy TEp- 
was, P.9, 21. 

deipav, O. 3, 27. 

deipas—Kopivéov depada, O. 8, 52. 

déxkopuar with dat., O. 13.29; P. 4, 23; 
8,5; 12,5. 

deEvoyuov, O. 9, 119. 

dtpKonar—dédopxe, O. 1, 94.—dépKe- 
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rau, “regards with favor,” P. 3, 85. 
—dpaxeto’ aopaxes, P. 2, 20. 

dectrocivatow Kidvecow, P. 4, 267. 

devtTata, O. 1, 50. 

devtépa potpa, P.1, 99. 

dva—ou’ dutrorp, P. 9, 133. 

dvatrerpa, O.4, 18. 

dvatrhexet, P. 2, 82.—Opyvov dtamhé- 
Eaca, P. 12, 8. 

dracwrrdcomat, O. 13,91. 

OravAodpopay, P. 1,9. 

Orapaivw—regauwe, P. 3, 44. 

Oradépet, “spreads abroad,” P. 11, 60. 

Ovdvma xepi, P. 2,9. 

didwut—didor=didov, O. 1,85; 6,104; 
7,89; 13, 115.—6é.d0t Wado, P. 4, 
265.—édidov, P.9, 127.—aropcaivew 
Odpenv, O. 6, 33. 

dvbupduBw Bondata, O. 13, 19. 

Aixa, O. 13, 7.—Aixas Ouyarnp, P. 8, 
i. 

dika—év dixa, O.2,18.—dixay, “wise,” 
with art., P. 1, 50. 

duxaro7roXus, P. 8, 22. 

étdcdoTos aiyXa, P.8, 96. 

6x dPouXop, O. 8, 86. 

dtxounus, O. 3, 19. 

diav dovdapv, P. 9, 112. 

dwwEimmou Kupavas, P.9, 4. 

dodrxijpetmov Atywap, O. 8, 20. 

ovw — dovéovtat, P. 10, 39. — dovn- 

Gzioa ppv, P. 6, 36. 

ddEa—év d0€a Bépevos, O.10 (11), 69. 
— dav, “ belief,” P. 1, 36. 

ddpmrou vow, O. 10 (11), 52, 

Opétrer, P. 6, 48.—dpérrwv, O. 1, 13.— 
épatrav, P. 4, 130. 

dpdcos—dpoow paOaxa, P. 5, 99,— 
Opdow autrédou, O. 7, 2. 

dvotranXés, O. 8, 25. 

ducdpovar, O. 2, 54. 

Ouwdexadpopwr, O. 2, 55. 

Awpteds—Awpret \aw, O. 8, 30.—Aw- 
piet Kouw, P. 8, 20.—Awpuets, P. 1, 
65 


Aispros—Awoptav poppryya, O.1, 17. 
dwpw—idwpnoap, O. 6, 78. 


éyyvaoouat, O. 11 (10), 16. 

évyetpat Od~av, P. 9, 112. 

éyxipoats, P. 4, 282.—ds av éyxipon 
kat €Xy, P.1, 100. 

eyxwutov TeEOuor, O. 13, 29. 

éyxerBpouw Kopa, O. 7, 43. 

éyxetxépauvov Zyva, P.4, 194.—Znvods 
eyxetkepavvou, O. 13, 77. 
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yxXwplav Ninvav, 0.5, 11.—éy ywpror 
Baowryes, O. 9, 60. 
é0édw, P. 3, 77; “Tam wont,” O. 13, 
9; “IT am fain,” P. 9, 1.—é0erArNow, 
O. 7, 20.—é0eAnoars, P. 1, 40. 
el, interr., O. 8, 4. 
eixds, construction of, Pi. Bd: 
eiui—omission of éori, dal; 0/4515 
of éopév, P. 8, 95. —éevTi, O. 25 92, 
sivd\sos—elvéA cop tovov, P. 2, 79.— 
elvaNiav axatoy, P. 11, 40. 
eitre, “ said,” with inf., O.7, 62. 
elmrep, P.1, 90. 
Eipnva, O. 18, 7 
eis—év Tap’ Eodop, P. 3, 81; dediw 
dud’ evi, O. 13, 37. 
%xaXos, O. 9, 62. 
éxas éwv, P. 2, 54. 
éxdloaaknaey codoy, P. 4, 217. 
éxddo0at pos nBav, P. 4, 295. 
éxvevoat, O. 13, 14. 
éxmpeTri]s *Oduptrias, P. 7, 10. 
exTavucay, P, 4, 242. 
éxTOs Exew Toda, P. : 289. 
éxtpamedov (v. ge .4, 105. 
éhaias xpvozas, O. 11 (10), 13. 
é\aourmov Z0vos, P. 5, 85. 
éatip, O.4, 1. 
éLacpov Oi AEvav, Q..3, 29; 
eevyxos, O.4, 18. 
éXeArCoueva popuryE, irae ® 
éXehixGovos Tetpaopias, P. 2, 4. 
éXevBepiov Znvos, O.12, 1. 
éevépw oréhw, Tei6; 98. 
éXixw7ridos ’Adpoditas, P. 6, 1. 
éXicoduevar Qpat, O. 4, 2. 
‘EA avobixas, 0. 3, 12. 
éXtridas Taxeias, P. 1, 83.— éAmis, 
“pleasure,” P. 2, 49. 
éXrrouat, with aor. for fut., P. 1, 42. 
éXoas, O. 10 (11), 47. 
éuéBaxev, P. 10, 12. 
éuporw, O. 7, 19. 
Zumahuv, O. 12, 1d. B12 32. 
zutras, P. 4, 86. 
Zumerss—ivemects, B83, ob. 
gutroXav Poinocar, P. 2, 67. 
éutrupous, O. 8, 3. 
eupvrArov aina, P. 2,32. 
év with acc., P. 2, 11. 86; 5, 38.—év 
avtiw TLOEis, P. 8, 12.—éy povats 
One, P. 11, 37.—év do.oa arvev, E 
5, 103. —év a (retTpaopia) Kparéwy, 
P. 2,5.—év adXois, O. ie 19.—év dixa, 
P: 5, 14.—2v xabape, O.10 (11), 50. 
is Fi xepoi, P. 2,8 
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év, adv., O. 7, 5. 

évaywvios ‘Epuas, P. 2, 10. 

évadiav Bapev, P. 4, 39. 

évapiuppot ov oTpatapxov, P. 6, 30. 

evdegev, O. 7, 58. 

evoixov, P. 5, 103. 

evoovev, P. 2, 74. 

evOouaxas ddéxrwp, O. 12, 14, 

evixeTat, P. 8, 49. 

evinrTwr, P, 4, "201. 

EvvETTE, 0.1, 47, 

EvVOMOL, O. 7, 84.—tvvouor, P.9, 61. 

’Evvocioa, P. 4, 33. 

évoT\La traiten, O. 13, 86. 

ivoxiumrw—ivicxynler, P.3, 58. 

évtéwy obévos,P.5, 34. —évreow avay- 
kas, P. 4, 235.—imreiou ey évtec- 
ow, O. 13, 20. 

évti, 0. 2. 92, 

évtpateXor, P. 4, 105. 

évtve, O, 3, 28; P. 4, 181. 

é£, “above,” O. 6, 25. 

eEayev, P. 3, 51. 

eEatpetov 16x 0ov, P. 2, 30. 

eEavijcev, P. 4,59. 

iEavioravta, P, 4,49, 


éeLaTatTwrTt, “are “misleading,” O. 1, 
29. 

éEap.Buov, O. 10 (1), 28. 

éEapxewp, O. 5, 24 

é&éAxwy, P.1, 75. 

é£ixeto, with acc., P. 11, 35. 

éEopkos, O..13, 39. 


éEoxa TAOUTOV, O.1,2.—zE0y’ dvOpw- 

tw, O. 8, 23. 

Evpalvoyra, P, 4, 275. 

éouxota, P. 1, 34. 

é0XEL, P. 4, 233, 

ids—ta—ogertpa, Beye 

étraysipais, P. 9, 58. 

etrakooite, O. 14, 15. 

érraXmvos, P. 8, 84. 

etvaXTo, O. 13, 72. 

étravTéAAwy xpovos, O. 8, 28. 

émreélut—eTreoTtiv, With gen., P. 8, 97. 

émétav ToNUG@iXon, P. 5, 4. 

errevEaoOa, P.3, 77. 

émréwy atixes, P. 4, 57. 

é7ri-, in composition, P. 5, 124. 

é7ri, with dat., tipi 36; “ crowning,” 
O. 2, 12; “heaped on,” 8, 84; “ over 
and. above, vO; it (10), 13, —éti 
Oavarw, P. 4, 186. 

émiBaivet, os ‘p "45. 

emioap, P. 4, 140. 

éTriBpicats, P. 5, 106. 
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émuyouvic.oy, P. 9, 67. 

emioecra xetpos, P. 6, 19. 

étrixaipotatos, P. 4, 270. 

éqrixoupov oddv, O. 1, 110. 

étrixpudov oipor, O. 8, 69. 

émiktpoas dotwv, O.6,7; uetaTpo- 
mia éyKipoatev, P. 10, 21, 

émtAéA aba=emiréXacua, O. 10 (11), 
4, 

*"Erripabéos buyarépa, P. 5, 27. 

emiplyvumi—errewEs, Ps2. 32. 

étrivoucy otpator, P, 11, 

emimrpéTret, P. 8, 44. 

emipryet, P. 11, 45.—ézmipréywr, O. 

, 24. 

étroixovTat, O. 3, 40.—étrorxopévous, 
P. 2, 24. 

étrouat—eaotraito, O. 9, 89.—émevT a= 
ed mevov éotiv, O. 13, 47. 

emo evel, ©. 77 1; 

ETT AKTUTTOV Papuryy/os P2370, 

eTwvumlay Xap, O 10 (11), 86,.— 
émwvupiay TOK, P. 1, 50. 

Epauar—tpdooato, P.2, 27, —épaiuny, 
P. 11, 59. 

fpavos—tpavor, 0.1 38: Bob. 2Ze02. 

4 


gpaciuodmTe, O. 14, 16. 

epyov=vixny, O. 9, 91.—épya, O. 13, 
38. 

épdwy, O. 1, 64. 

épelow — Apesde, O. 9, 33. — gpecoov 
xGovi, P. 10, 51. 

EPELo ML *Axpd-yavros, O. Dykes 

goemrov, P. 4, 240. 

Epeov padav Wien O. 1, 68. 

épéw, present (?), P. a ei 

gpripas aifzpos, O.1 

éonmouv with two oe Pp. 3, 97. 

épiBpopmov xXPovds, P.6,5.—2. vecéXas, 
FE; 6c 2. 

Zorrot, O. 13, 105. 

Zpxouai— Oe with dat., O. 1, 44.— 
nAOes qediov, P, 5, 52 —-tpyéuevoy, 
P. 5, 14. 

"Eoyouevon (v.1.), O. 14, 4. 

és Geov, O. 7, 31 

écodovs Kadwy, P. 5, 116.—imerav 
éxddwy, P. 6, 50. 

éotrépas, 0. 3, 20; P. 4, 40. 

EoTL==OyTWS zott, O. 1, 35. 

éotiav waxarpay, O.1, i; P..b511. 

éoxatiav, O. 3, 43. 

étepos, “hostile,” P. 3, 34. 

éeTytupoy a aberav, O. 10 (11), 60. 


EToipmos aivos, O. 6, 12.—é. Onoaupds, 
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P. 6, 7.—étotpov yapuov, O.1, 69.— 
é. wapedpon, O. 2, 84. 

evavopov xwpay, P. 1, 40. 

evav0éa otoXop, P.2, 62. 

evavopiaot, O. 5, 20. 

evaxéa vuvor, P. 2,14. 

evdeieXov Kpouvoyv, O. 1, 111.—evdeie- 
ov x8dva ’IwXxov, P. 4, 76. 

evolav, O. 1,98; P. 5, 10. 

evOLavov pdppaxoy, O. 9, 104. 

evOpdvors Kaddpuoto Kovpats, O.2.24.— 
ev. “Oparot, P. 9, 65. 

ev0UyAwacos, r. 2, 86. 

evOuve otpov, O. 13, 28.—vOuve dixas, 
P, 4, 153. —si0bvor orBov, P. 1, 46. 

206s—ed0by tovov, O. 10 (11), “(ee 
ev0eia TéAua, O. 13, 12. 

evOUTomOv Oddv, P. 5, 90. 

evimmou Kupavas, P. 4, 2. 

evvai, P. 2, 27.—80. Tapatpotrot, P, 2, 
39.—ebvais yhuxepais, P. 9, 13. 

evpioxw—evpety for evpiobat, P, 2,64, 
—etpovta, O. 7, 89.— edpicxovTo, 
P. 1, 48. = oipiaban Ps, 1. 

ctpupia, P. 4, 175.—ebpvBlav, O. 6, 58. 

evpuabev)s toUTOS, P. 5, 1. 

evpupapeTpas, P. 9, 28. 

evoTtepavwy, “ battlemented,” P. 2, 58, 

evtpamedop (v.1.), P.4, 105.—evTpa- 
méXors Képdeoot, P. 1, 92. 

Evtplawvayp, O. 1, 73. 

eivdpov dxr av, P. 1, 79: 

evxouat, “pray,” O, 3, 2.— evxovTo, 
_“vowed,” “ declared, i O. 6, 13. 

ev XOS dav, P. 5, 21.—ev. OZuevos év 
d0&a, O. 10 (11), 69. 

evwOeos aOUTOU, O. 7, 32. 

Lpdntrw—epdats, ’O. 9, 64.—éga- 
awropéva, P.9, 12, ’  @awaro, Gaz, 
86; P. 8, 60. 

iperuds, 0. 3, 11.—éqetmats, P.2,21. 

EXwW—EXEL, 9, 37.—éxn, intr., P. 1, 
72.—éo x ov, ingressive, O. 2,10; ef. 
P.1, 65; 3, 24; 11, 48.—cyetv, P.3, 
89. 

ewWaz, O. 1, 83. 


Favat, P. 11, 62.—Fava, P. 9, 48.— 
Fava= Fdvaoca, P, 12, 3. 

Favacowy, O. 13, 24, 

Favédvey, P.1, 29, —Fadcvrt, P.6, 51. 

Feidouive, rE 4, zi. 

Fidos, O. 8, 19. 

Fedws, O. 2, 94. 

Feirreiv, O. 13,71. 

Féxatt, O. 14, 20. 
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Fedtidecot, P. 2,4). 

Feouora, P. 3, 59. 

Fézos, O.6, 16; P. 2, 66; 3, 2.—Féeot, 
0.1. 86. 

Fépyov, P. 4, 104.—Fépya, P. 7, 15.— 
Fepywv, P. 2,17. 

Fepéw, P. 4, 142. 

FipEas, oO. 10 (11), 100. 

Fetéwv, O. 2, 10 

Fn0os, O. 11 (10), ai. 

Fubaca O. 7, 74. 

Fidov, P. 5, 84. —Fidwv, O. 9, 66.— 
Fidotcoa, O. 14, 16. 

Fidtos, O. 13, 49, 

Fidpi, O. 1, 104. 

Fittdda=’Ourdda, O. 9, 120. 

Fw=Fot, conj., P. 4, 36. 

Fiva, P. 4, 253. 

FidXaov, P. 9, 85; 11, 60. 

Fr6tXoxov, O. 6, 30. 

Fiocavtt, P. 3, 29. 

FiwXkov, P. 4, 188. 

Fo, O. 1, 23.57.65; 2, 46; 6, 20. 65; 
7, 89091 5 9: 16) 721011), 96 5 15, 
29.37.69. 776791; 14, 22: Pla? 
2, 42. 83; 3, 63; 4, 37. 48. 73. 189. 
197, 243. 264. 287; 5,117; 9, 39. 61. 
89. 118.130. 

Foixobeyv, P. 8, 51. 

Foixov, P.7, 4. 

Fov, P. 6, 36. 

Fwavy, O. 5,11. 


CaAats, O. 12, 12. 
Cadwtov ebvas, O. 7, 6. 
Capers, P. 4,10; 9, 41. 
ZLevs—Atos ydpw, P. 3, 95. 
CwOarmos, O. 7, 11. 


1, P. 9, 24.—7) waa On, P. 4, 64.—7 
pay, P. 4, 40. 

7 pa, P. 4, 57. 

“Has apron, O. 6, 58.—7Bav dpe- 
muy, P. 6, 48. 

n0eory, ‘ ‘ abodes,” P. 4, 258. 

1]908 pourxavbénov, P. 4, 64. 

‘Hovyxia pireppor, P.8, eae “Hovyiav 
pirdorroduy, O. 14, 14. 

jouxia Ouyéuev, P. 4, 296. 


Banrov ddpov, P73. 

Od apoyv, “house,” O. 6, 1.—év Barduw 
Oapetoa, P. 3, 11. - badduors peya- 
Wee P. 2,33. 

OdXos, O. 2, 49; 6, 68, 

Ocua—dna, O. 7, 12; P312;25. 
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OauBave=—Caduawe, ©. 3; 32. 

Oautva, O. 1, 53. 

Qavatou Teipas, O. 2, 34. — Pavarw 
topev, O. 2, 90. 

Oavuara, O. 1, 28.—@avuarap odor, P. 
10, 30. 

Suny +6 Aakayrnoat, O. 2, 107. 

OemeoxpedvT wn, | P: 5, 20; 

Oeutroapévous dpyas, P. 4, 141. 

Oéutoowy, “ oracles,” P. 4, 54. 

Geucoreiov, O. 1, 12. 

Gévap, P. 4, 206. 

Dedduaros—Beddparop xpéos, O. 3, 7. 
— GeoduaTw éevbepia, P. 1, 6.— 
eoduaras AdXou, O. 6, 59. B55 
Ouatwy oxéwv, P. 9, 11. 

Ged0ev, P. 11, 50. 

Oedmop(e), P. 5, 5. — Oedpopor, P. 3, 
10. 


Qeds, monosyllabic, P. 1, 56. — Oeds 
adtiuwv Keap, P. 10, 22.—Oewv dp- 
cov, O. 7, 65. 

dedqpova, O. 6, 41. 

JepaTrevwn, P. 3, 109. 

Oepamrwv, P. 4, 287. —Oepatovta, O. 
13, 3. 

Geowa Tupi, P. 3, 50. 

Qepua NouTpa, O. 12, 19.—@eppav vo- 
ow, P. 3, 66. 

Or} evav ZLadoy, ©. 3, 29. 

Ok aus, O. 10 (11), 22. 

Oiyety Wetde, P. 9, 46.—O@ryotca or 
Oiyoura, P. 8, 24. 

Qvatats pact, P. 3, 39. 

Boat vaes, O. 12,3.—Ooav axtiva, P. 
11, 48. 

Qpdcos Twodéuwv, P. 2, 63.—Opdceos, 
P.2) 83. 

Opacbyuiov, P. 8, 37. 

Goacuudyavos, O. 6, 67. 

Ooacupunoet Vad ucovel, P. 4, 148. 

Buuw, O. 2,9; 8, 6. 


iaiver kapdiav, P.1, 11; i. voor, P. 2, 
90.—idvarev Ovpov, P. 7, 48.—iav- 
Beis, O. 2, 15. 

idtos év koww, O. 13, 49. 

idotca, F lost, O. 14, De: 

lepav prior drwy, P. 9, 43. —iepots 
atvpots, O. 7, 48. 

iorcav TOK, 0. 10 (11), 42. 

ixeo Baccav, P. 9, 55. 

iAdoKopat, O. if 9, 

Tuépa aT av, Pp. 1,79: 


iuepos yXuxis, O. ‘3: 33; inéow, O. 1, 
41. 
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iva, always ‘“ where,” P. 9, 61. 

iov—iwy axtior, O. 6, 55. 

iowmAoKauwr, P. 1,1. 

idwXoxoyr, O. 6, 30. 

ids—iw pedicoar, O. 6, 47. 

ioxéapa, P. 2, 9. 

trop, O. 4, 7. 

tarmecos—inmeov dirtpon, O. 13, 68. 
—inteiw vouw, O. 1, 101.—tmevav 
écddwy, P.6,50.—imdreiors EvTETouy, 
O. 13, 20. 

twos ypucéas, O. 8, 51.—ypucéar- 
ow av t., O. 1,41; gender, O. 6, 48; 
P.2;'65: 

‘ImaroxXéas, P. 10, 5. 
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| KapTjahiuav yeviwv, P. 12, 20. 

xkaptov “HBas, O. 6, 58.—kK. ppeves, 
O. 7, 8.—k. ppevanv, P. 2, 73. 

Kkaptaitroda, O. 13, 81. 

KapTivev xepotv, O. 13, 95. 

Kata, “like,” P. 2, 67.—xKar’ axpav, 
O. 7, 36.—Kkata@ kdéos, P. 4, 125.— 
kata pédn, O. 1, 46. 


KataBaivw—KatéBay, O. 7, 13. 


_KkataBpexwr, O. 10 (11), 109. 


KataWiccea, P. 5, 11.—karaidvocov, 
P. 4, 83. 
kataméeWat, O. 1, 55. 


KAT ATX OMEVOS, SCC KATEXW. 





imtocoa, O. 3, 26. 

immoydpuapv, O,. 1, 23. 

tpea, P. 4, 5. 

ioavte, P. 3, 29. 

*[oOuds, fem., O. 7,81; 8, 48. 
toTnui—tortacev dpbors, P. 3, 53. 
iotiov avenoev, P. 1, 92. 

iuyye troikiXayp, P. 4, 214. 

iugev, P. 4, 237. 

ixveow tratpos, P. 10, 12. 


KkaQapa dpeta, P. 5, 2.—KedevOw Ka- 
Oapa, O. 6, 23.—Kabapov orépua, 
P. 3, 15.—«. héyyos, P. 9, 98.—Ka- 
Oapov A€BnTos, O. 1, 26.—paer év 
kabapa, P. 6, 14. 

Kabyjmevos, O. 1, 83. 

Kkabopas, P. 9, 53. 

cai, trajection of, O. 7, 26. 

GER oak Ee esr hy FSB; 99: 

kai wav, O. 10 (11), 38; P.1, 63; 4,90. 
289 ; 6, 6. 

katpov, P. 1, 81. 

Kaxkayopos=kakny opous, O. 1, 53. 

Kkaddiytvaikt watpa, P. 9, 80. 

Ka\Awikouv dpmact, P. 1, 32. 

kau okduw ‘EXéva, O. 3, 1. 

KadXlrwdov éedpav, O. 14, 2. 

KkadXrpdotct Tvoais, O. 6, 83. 

kaNos, kadds, P. 2, 73.—kadov rhua, 
Be FyAbe + 

ka\rvda, O. 6, 40. 

kadiwar aida, P. 4, 146. 

Kdu:pov, O. 7, 73. 

Kkav=Kat(a), O. 8, 78. 

KateTov=KaTTecov=Katéitecon, O. 
8, 38. 

Katros, of any favored spot, O. 3, 24.— 
Xapitwy xatrov,O. 9,29.—x.’ Apo- 
divas, P. 5, 24.—x. Atds, P. 9, 57. 

Kkapodia yeXavei, O. 5, 2. 


Katagdpalw—Katédpacer, 0.10 (11), 
61. 


Kkatehéyyxes, P. 8, 36.—Katelkeyywv 
O. 8 19. ae 

KaTixw—katexovtt, O. 7, 10.—Katé- 
xet, P. 1, 96.—Kkatacyouevos, P. 1, 
10. 

Kkautnpa, P.1, 95. 

KeXadéovTt, P. 2, 15.—Kehadjoa, P. 
1, 58.—kedadéwy, P. 2, 638. 

keAaweewn, P. 4, 52. 

KkeXawatecot Kodyouow, P. 4, 212. 

kev with fut. inf., O. 1,109; position, 
P. 10, 31.62; with subj.—fut., P. 4, 
51. 

Keved TWaramovel, P. 2, 61.—k. wvev- 
oats, O. 10 (11), 102. 

KévTpov—ToTl Ktytpov NaxTiCéuev, 
Pid. 94 

Kepavvupi—Kéixpatat, P, 10, 41.—ke- 
Kpapevop, P. 5, 2. 

Képdeco’ ev tpatréXors, P. 1, 92. 

Kepoot, P. 2, 78. 

kepada via, P. 11, 35.—é@ kepada, 
O. 6, 60; 7, 67.—drapBet kepada, 
P. 9, 33.—Kxepadav todXav vépov, 
P. 12, 23. 

kiwy ovpavia, P.1,19.—dorpaBy Kio- 
va, O. 2, 90.—k. datpoviay, O. 8, 27. 

kAatées IevQous, P. 9, 42.—KxXaldas 
vmepratas, P. 8, 4. 

KAétTwy=KadiTT wv, P. 4, 96. 

kAweis with dat., O. 1, 92. 

kNovéovtat, P. 9, 52. 

kAuTav xépa, P. 9, 39. 

Kvivw—kuiCopueva, O. 6, 44.—pa%) Képos 
kvion, P. 8, 32. 

Kkvwoaddwv, P. 10, 36. 

kvwoowv, P. 1, 8.—KvwooovTt, O. 13, 
a 

kowov oyov, O. 10 (11), 13. 


KolpavéovTt Xopous, O. 14, 9. 
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Kowwviay 0/xovTat, P. 1, 97. 

koitav Eaviav, P. 3, 32. —kKotrat ép- 
vuxot, P. 11, 25. 

KoAX@, O. 5, 131 

pongo aibépos, ( = 13, 88. —Kpidwe 
yiriey O. 6,3 

coulte, P. 8, 99. 

KOMTW, P. om 4, 

kdpos, P.1, 82. —Kopov patépa, O. 13, 
10. 


Kopucoeuey Biov, P. 8, 75. 
Kopupav Noywn, e: 3. 80.—Kopupav 
mavtos, P. 9, 85. 

Kopupoorat, O. i 113, 
Koouw—=Koopiws, P. 3, 82. 

Kovpa BiBwvTa, O. 14, 17, 

Kkpavaatis év "AOavars, O. 7, 82; 13, 38. 

Kpatety, O. 7, 51. 

Kpatnoitoda, P. 10, 16. 

Kptooova aXukias, P. 5, 109. 

Kpnpvors, O. 3, 22; P. 3,34 

Kpnwio dodap, P. 7, 3. 

Kpoue trai, O. 2, 13. 

Kpomov, O. 1, 111. 

Kpouvous ‘Adaicrovo, P. 1, 25. 

Kpudev pavT eva, PL Ay 73. 

KpUTTw— tH) KpuT rE OTE PLC, O-7 92; 
—p1) Noyov kpuTrétw, P. 9, 102. 

xt iXov, P. 2, 17. 

Kriow=étpyov, O. 13, 83. 

kvavéas Aoxmas, O. 6, 40. 

KvKXov OuipyxeTo, O. 9, 100. 

Kurpoyevet, O. 10 (11), 115, 

KUptov TéXos, P. 9,48.—Kupiw év unvi, 

(0. 6, 32. 
Kotwav sxacov, P. 10, 51. 


Kkwpos, P. 9, 94. 


AadBpos otpatos, P. 2, 87.—NAdBpo, 
O. 2, 95.—AaBpov katrvov, O. 8, 36. 
Ba AaBpoy, P. 3, 39. 

hayxdvw— eho xev, O. 1, 53.—Xa- 
aah aidav, P. 5, 96. —Naxoicat, 
O. 14, 2 

Aaxépevan, P. 3, 34. 

AakTiCéuev ToT KevTpov, P. 2, 95. 

AapBaver pwra, O. 1, 81. 

AaoceBns, P. 5, 95. 

Aaocoowy dywvwy, P. 12, 24. 

Aaotpdopov (rohw), O. 5. 4. 

AaTpLov probdv, O. 10 (11), 31. 

Aavpas, P. 8, 86. 

Aeyomuevov é ay P. 5, 108. 

Aeizre, O. 6, 45. 

AevKais ppaciv, P. 4, 109. 

AeuKitirou (Ilepcepédvas), O. 6, 95.— 


| pav, O. 2,58; 
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Aeukitrtrovot(v) Shee Pi; 90. ~~ 
AeuKitawy, P. 4, 1 

NevKoTraiwy, P. 1, 66. 

EXEL Sapalouevay, P. 11; 24. 

Anua Kopwvidos, P. 3, 25, 

Atyupas axovas, O. 6, 82. 

AWiva Wados, O. 7, 86. 

hurapa Mapabwv, 0. 13, 110.—Aurra- 
pas ’Opxopmevov, O. 14, 3.—Natw 
Autrapa, P. 4, 88. —)urapav OnBav, 
eye: 

Attai=rtavevtixai.—ALTas éTaol- 
das, P. 4, 217.—Artais Oucias, O. 
6, 78. 

Aoyious, P. 1, 94. 

Aoyos, “saying,” P. 1, 35. —Adyos 
omret, P. 7, iG —Néyon, P. A 68. 8, 
38; 9, 102. —)dryov exer, O. 7, 87. 

Nvormdvots QepatrovTecou, P. 4, 41. 

AUTpov=aTrowa, O. 7, 77. 


pawad dpvi, P. 4, 216. 

uadxaipa OecoaXia, P. 10, 2.—uaKa- 

pav éotiav, O.1,11; P. 5, 11. 

Makpa = pakponv, P. 4, 247. — waxpov 
6APov, P. 2, 26. 

paktvwv TEXos, P. 4, 286. 

7,45; 9,53; 10 (11), 38; 
P. 1,63; 2,82; 4, 87.90; 7, 16. 

paviacow vmoKkpéxet, O. 9, 42. 

paver Kopap, P, 11, 33. 

pavue, O. 6, 52. —uavier = drayyér- 
Ret, Pes, 93. 

udpywy, O. 2, 106. 

pa (=petLon) stv 0ABw, P. 11, 

2 


paotvye IleBovs, P. 4, 219. 

uatap, O. 1, 83. 

paxav TéXos, O. 13, 57. 

pbaxavai, P.1,413 éumpaxtov maya- 
vav, P. z. 

meyanrokevbéccow Oarauors, P. 2, 33. 

meyaroTro\ues Lupdkocat, P. 2, 1. 

peyadoobern, P. 6, 21. 

peytorotoAt, P. 8, 2. 

peidtxos dpya, P. 9, 47. 

médav yevevov, O. 1, 68. 

meAtyapves Uuvot, O. 11 (10), 4; P. 3, 
64. 


meXiooas AeXoidos, P. 4, 60. 
pmediToecoay evoiav, O. 1, "98. 
uehipboyyo Motoa, O. "6, 21, 
pew with aor., O. 7,61; 8, 32: 9, 56. 


méy and 6é, chiastic, O shi (10), 85712, 
T6sue. 1, 213 8, a 
piv... 7,0. 3,6 ; 4,123.5, 1036, 4 
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7, 12.69.88; P. 2,31; 4,249; 6,39; 
‘11, 31. 46. 

pévo with ace. and inf,, P. 3, 16. 

BEpLULVaD adypotépay, O. 2, 60.—p. 
Kpeooova awovTou, P. 8, 92. 

pepos Oydoop, P. 4, 65. —Tpitov p., P. 
127k: 

eva with gen., “among,” O. 10 (11), 
O47.P sb; 9 

petaBacovtas, P. 1, 52. 

metadXacep, O. 6, 62. 

METAMMVLEL, 0.12; 63" P. 3, 23. 

METATpOTaLs, B10; 

PETWTOV, P. 1,30. 

#4 in oaths, O. 2,102; 11 (10), 18; 
after éX7ropat, P. 5 44, 

pykerte, O. 1, 5, 114. 

pnodoxy Ilv0aun, P. 3, 27. 

piya, P. 4, 118. 

piyvuut—pryvipevon ppevi, Pobsi9. 
—pemexrar ev, O. 1,90. —piyen, P. 4, 
201.—pigav Bley, P, 4, 2138. pike 

- yamov, P. 4, 223. — wy Beioa rather 
than peyetoa, O. 6, 29.—pyGévTes, 
P. 4, 257. 

Muvbea (accent), O. 14, 19. 

pitpars, O. 9, 90. 

pvapnov, P. 5, 49. 

potpa devtépa, P. 1, 99.—év datos 
poipa, P. 4, 127. 

Mocav ddow, O. 7, 7. 

pohwy with gee, O..95'76. 

ova Kal MOvon, Px2, 43: 

povautruxia, O, 5, Ti: 

povddporrov aie, P. 5, 42. 

mox8ov dvaravon, P. 4, 268. —pdxBov 
Kabvrrep0e, P. 9, 34. — dye ? ETTOPE, 
O. 10 (11), 102. 

puxos Tapvaotos, P. 10, 8. — pvyxov 
pavtyov, P. 5, 68.—pvxw Mapa- 
Owvos, P. 8,79. 

popmos, P. 1, 82. 








vaiovTa, P. 7, 4. 

vdvov éucpadoy, P. 6, 4. 

vara Tovxpicw, P. 6, 9. 

vaTros Kkoworredov, Fa 5, 38. 
vacos=Vyo0us, O. 2, 78. 

vavs—vaos bromtépou, O. 9, 26.—vai 


TOT dV, P. 4, 164. 





vavoiotovov UBow, fan SA) 
vavorpoprtoss, P. 1,33. 

véa kepana, P. 11, 35. 

vexpov, P. 3, 43, 

vexrap xutop, O. 7, 7. 

véwer without an object, P53, 70 
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véoikov edpav, O. 5, 8. 

véouat, P. 8, 69. 

veooiyahov tpdToy, O. 3, 4. 

veOTaTOS TO Taw, 0. 10 iD); 95. 

Neoropetov 4 dopa, P..6,32: 

vécpos Adbas, O. 7, 45. 

vndis yuva, P. 11, 22. 

viyrowon, P. 9, 63. 

Nixas wrepa, P. 9, 135. 

VLKWD Spdpop, O. 4, 22; 138, 30. 

vi, neut., Pi3,57, 

vioeTat, O. 3, 34. 

voMov, d constitution, ” Pi 2;:865.10;.20, 
—vopos=Tois vouitouevors, P. 2, 43, 

vow=avv vow, Pp. 6, 47.—év vow, P. L, 
40. —dddvee vow, Pp. 6, ol. 

vuv ye, P.4,50.—vov ye par, P. L, 50. 

yoE—voxres, P. 4, 256.—vuxti Kowd- 
TaAVvTES OOOV, P. 4,115. 

voua otpaton, P. ra 86. 


Eavbav vepédav, O. 7, 49. — Eavbas 
ayéhas, P. 4, 149. — EavOaior(v) 
akTiot, O. 6, 55. 

Eewiav koitav=koirav Eévov, P.3,32. 

Eevararas, O. 10 (11), 38. 

EZ evapxesov viov, P, 8, 19. 

Eevwleis OnBa, P. 4, 299; E. dart, 
P. 5, 31. 

Euvdoves, P. 3, 48. 


6=69, P.. 2,50; 5, 63's 12, 31: 

Oapov motisr dLwy, P. 4, 137. —dapot- 
ot, P. 1, 98: 

éBpinov Tuavos O. 4, 7.—dBpiuw 
AéovTt, P. 9, 29. ; poe 

oddv Atés, O. 2, 77. —odov émixoupov, 
O. 1, 110.—oddv roayunatwv, 0. % 
46,—3ddv oxupwrap, P. 5, 93, 

ola, exclamatory, P. 1, 73. 

oixobev, O. 3, Ad =o Scabies oikads, O, 
6:99: 7, 4. 


oiKos—Kar’ oixop, P. 1, 72. 


oixoupiay, Pi 9, aL, 

olmov éTréwy, O. 9.51 

oiomd\os Suiiean P. 4, 28. 

oice, fut.(?), P. 4, 102, 

Apia Aaredainor, P. 10, 1.—6dABiav 
Kopuv8ov, O. 13, 4 

Odum triovixay reOudy, O. 7, 88.—0. 
Uuvov, O. 3, 3. 

éuBpos XEtuéptos, P. 6,10; cf. P.5, 11. 
—<ppiccovtTas 3uBpous, P. 4, 81. 

Opuret Aoyos, P. 7, 7. —dpudécov Tap’ 
adpovpars, O. 12, 19. 

dupa, P. 5, 56. 
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dpodapor, O. 9). 48, 

ouoKxXapor, O. 2, 54. 

omotpodos, O. 1S He 

Omocppovos evvas, O. 7,6: 

douardov evdévdpoto parépos, P. 4,74. 
—dupadov x8oves, P. 6, 3. — yas 
oupanoy, P. 1G. 

évap oxias, P. 8, 95. 

d€upeTret Oddw, O. 9,98. 

o€0s—oEEr’ "Bowds, O. 2, 45. — 0€eia 
perera, O. 6, 37. — b£elus wilt 
O. 3, 24. —bFerav axtivwv, O.7, 70 

éqdova pijAwy, P.9, 70. 

omiCopmeva, P. 2, 17. 

dru Ezvwv, O. 2, 6.—d. Dewy, P. 8, 
pls 

otAoTéEpototy, P. 6, 41. 

o7roTe==Nvika, O. 1,37; 9,104; P. 3, 
91; 8,41; 11,19; 12, 11. 

bpdw—opavr’ dAKdy, O. 9, 119. 

dpya pethixos, P. 9, 47. —opyas, P. 
4, 141. — dpyats édwrékwy, Pik, 
v7. 

épyaw—opyas with gen., P. 6, 50. 

dpbiav UBpw, P. 10, 36. —d0tov @pu- 
ear, O29; 417. 

6p0d7rodw, O. 2, 8. 

6p06s—opta= =ducaler, O. 10 (11), 5.— 
opVat cpeves, O. 7, 91. —6p0w Todt, 
O. 18, 72. 

6p06w—ap0waer, P. 4, 60.—dp0acats, 
O. 5, 3. 

’Opbwoia, O. 3, 30. 

dpxov Bewnv, O. 7, 65. 

oppaivwy, O. 8,41. 

opvixa Getov, O. 2, 97. 

dpover with gen., P. 10, 61. 

‘Opcotpiawa, O. 8, 48. — dpcotpia- 
vav, P. 2, 12. 

oppaviter, P. 4, 283.—dpparviGonévw, 
P. 6, 22. 

dcia=oaoTns, P. 9, 39. 

dote—dvTe, P. 2, 39. 


P. 4, 87. 

ovxéeTt, P. 3, 40. 

ovTe... ove, P. 8, 83.—otre omitted, 
P. 10, 29. 41. 

ov ti tou, P.4, 87. 

oUtw in a wish, O.3, 4. 

op0adpos Yexedias, O. 2, 11.—éore- 
pas op0adpdv, O. 3, 20.—oTpatias 
6., OFG, 20: 

bcpow with fut. ind.(?), O. 6, 23; with 
exn=txe, P. 1,72. 
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oxXeT ov aras, 0. 10 (11), 41. 

oxeTovs cenvods, O. 5, 12. 

OxVar aduepxées, P. 1, 18. Pats 5a 
12, 2. 

3x Gov és aducimedor, P. 9, 59. 


a- alliteration, O.1,76; P.4, 138. 150. 

Twayat Tupss, P. 1, 22.—aayav ap- 
Bpociwy évréwv, P. 4, 299.—oKtapav 
Tayav, O. 3, 14. 

Tay Kowwov xwpav, O. 6, 63. 

wala parpds=rabovon pytpl, P. 3, 
42,—potépa Taba, P. 8, 48. 

TaXatmovet keved, P. 2. 61. 

Tahaua Oovewr, P. 1, 44,.—Oe00 oby 
twadaua, O. 10 (11), 23.—Zyvos twa- 
Aauat, P. 2, 40. 

TwanriyKotoy, O. 2, 22. 

TaiuBapuous ddovs, P.9, 20. 

twahwtpareov hua, O. 2, 41. 

TapmToppbpors aKTIOL, O. 6, 55. 

Taupwvov iayav, P. 3, 17.—maupw- 
vov méXos, P.12,19. —raupédvorst(v) 
EVT EW, QO, 8,1 

jWavooKkov vadv, P. 8, 61. — tavddKkw 
aoe, O. 3, 17. 

mavetes, P. 1, 20. 

TWAavTa, P. 2, ae Ake 

Tantaive. Ta TWOpow, P. 3, 22.—1a- 
arawwe, O. 1, 114. 

adp=rapd—rap moods, P.3, 60; 10, 
62.—7dp modi, O. 1, 74. 

mapa with ace., “on account of,” O. 2, 
71; “to the neighborhood of,” O. 2, 
77.—7ap’ apap, “day about,” P.11, 
63.—7rapa with dat., O. 1, 20. 93; 7, 
1%s 12,19; 14523; P: 2525,.92, 37 5 
3, 28; 4,186. 213; 12, 26. 

TwapasadrAa, P.9, 94. 

awapayov, P. 11, 25. 

twapadeeauévous, O. 7, 72. 

TapaWvaoce, P. 1, 87.—apaibvEe, O 
10 (11), 81. 

TapaTeipwrTat, O, 8, 3. 

twapatpotot, P. 2, 35. 

mapdaXéa, P24; 81. 

Tapedpos Atds, 0. 8, 22.—étroipov wa- 
pedpon, O. 2, "84, 

Twapédket, O. Z, 46. 

tapéxwv, O. 1, 39.—7apacyo, P. 1, 
46 


tapGeviav wdiva, O. 6, 81. 

TwapGerxai, P. 9, 107. 

maple kaa, P.1, 86. 

TaptoTapnévwy, O. 5, 23.—mapéorake, 
P. 8, 7i.—mapecraxor, O. 3, 4 
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mapioxet without obj., P. 8, 76. 

tapotpwvet, O. 3, 38. 

Tappauev, O. 7, 66. 

Tas—Tavtl Bpotwyv, O. 1, 100.—tTo0 
wav=ToTay, O. 2, 93. 

twatpay, “clan,” P. 8, 38. 

Tatpwav orabuar, P. 6, 45. 

qavoov Umvov, P. 9, 26, 

mweda=petd, P.5,47.—7e0 appdvwy, 
P. 8, 74. 

wedauerav, O, 12, 12. 

tmedvada, P. 5, 91. 

médtdov, O. 3, 5.—redity, O. 6, 8. 

qeipara (lit. ropes”), “strands,” P. 
1,81; “achievements,” P. 4, 220. 

Tetpaw — étre_paTo, “tempted,” P. 2, 

4 


meotxdduva, P. 2, 11. 

werayet, O.7, 56. 

qéute, P. 4, 178.—téutropv, P. 4, 114. 
—tréulyn, O. 2, 23. 

TeuTPTapépots, O. 5, 6. 

teTrpwuévov, P. 6, 27. 

TepanTwv=TepiaTTwv, P. 3, 52. 

wept with dat., of the stake, P. 2, 
59.— 7. deiuatt, “compassed by 
fear,” P. 5, 58.—. Wuxav, P.4, 122. 
—vr. elided (aep’), O. 6, 38; P. 4, 
265. 

tepiydwooot, P. 1, 42. 

qjwéccovra, P. 4, 186. 

tmetpaicoas IvOwvos, O. 6, 48. 

aiwa Kkadov, P. 2, 40. 

aeatvouevonv, P, 2, 56. 

wilwv, P. 2, 72. 

ailov=teicas, P. 3, 28. 
Tiowat as pres., O. 6, 86. 
tintwy—eétece, of a lot, O. 12, 10; 
P. 8, 21.—arerévtecow, P. 5, 50. 
TisTa ppovewv, O.3, 17.—1o TO Gp- 
ktov, O. 11 (10), 6. 

wraKxa Babciav, P.1, 24. 

wrAdEiTITov OnBav, O. 6, 85. 

TAELoTOUBpoToy, O. 6, 69. 

woop eitre, O. 7, 32. 

aouTos evpvabevis, P. 5,1. 

Tviwy Xaunra, P. 11, 30. 

Todapk?}s autpa, O. 13, 38.—7rodap- 
Kéwy Opdpwn, P. 5, 33. 

awoia, “ verdure,” P. 8, 20.—7roiapv pe- 
tadéa, P. 9,40.—troias otedavoss, 
P. 4, 240. 

TottXavious Twous, P. 2, 8. 

ToutNoyapuy Ppopmryya, O. 3, 8. 

TotkiXNov ‘Kapa, 0, 46.—rrotkirors 


pvGors, O. 1, 29. 
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Toutopopuryyos aoas, O. 4, 2. 
toisaive, O. 11 (10), 9. 

toimeva a\doTprov, O. 10 (11), 97. 

Towd=abuolpny, P. 4, 63.—oway, P. 
3, 59. 

Troivimos=apertrrixn, P, 2,17. 

Toimvuwy, P. 10, 64. 

qmo\snadoxors OTXous, P. 10, 13. 

toNepiCwy, O. 9, 34. 

qodas yaoTtpos, P. 4, 98. 

qo\Xa, adv., O. 13, 14. 

ToNvBookov yatay, O. 7, 63. 

todupadw, O. 1, 12. 

arohuunXou, P.9, 7. 

ToNbmulor dperai, P. 9, 82, 

tohv@idov éerétav, P. 5, 4. 

ToAdvuxptow vata, P. 6, 8. 

Touma kucaecoa, O. 7, 80.—roptrav 
vat, P. 4, 164. 

Toupodvéap, P. 4, 121. 

mTovos datdva Te, O. 5, 15.—TpynTdv 
qovoy, P. 6, 54. 

TovtTiay Wapwy, O. 13, 46.—ovtiav 
‘Podov, O.7, 138.—aovtiw wedayet, 
O. 7, 56. . 

Topouve, P. 4, 278. 

Toppupéos otapyavors, P.4, 114. 

TwoTtautias ’Aptéucoos, P. 2,7. 

totamol, P. 1, 22.—oiknua wotrauou, 
O. 2, 10. 

motavos év Moicacon, P. 5, 114.—7o- 
Tavov xpéos, P. 8, 34. 

Tloterdavos=Ilocerdwvos, O.13, 5.40. 

ToTLeT adlw—TotisTaCov, P.4,137.— 
TotisTaéen poppar, O. 6, 76. 

ToTHOS, O. 8, 15,—oTMmov Twapaddv- 
tos, P. 5, 3. 

motu ’AyXaia, O. 14, 138.—adTua 
BedXéwv, P. 4, 213. 

Tovs—Tap Todds, P. 3, 60; 10, 62.— 
op0w arodt, O. 13, 72.—éxtds Exew 
m00a, P.4,289.—Tayutas TodOwy= 
Taxes modes, O. 1, 95.—Tima aro- 
dwv, O. 12, 15.—Kotvporow roc, 
O. 13, 114.—év aroci tpaxov, P. 8, 
32. 

Todcoce = Toacceta, P. 9, 112.— 
TpadccovTlL=TpaccovTat, O. 3, 7.— 
eroaée, “effected,” P. 2, 40.—pa- 
Eacbar=evpioba, P. 3, 115. 

apetrev, “ was like unto,” P. 2, 38. 

TpecBuTepar Bovrai, P. 2, 65, 

apiv with ind., “until,” O. 9, 61.— 
mpiv ve, O. 13, 65.—mpiv wpas, P. 
4, 43. 

mpo dduwy, P. 2, 18.—mpd dwuatwn, 
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P. 5, 96.—71po Kibatpwvos uaxav, 
P.A, 77. 

apd0upov mare Re 2 a 5,—ev- 
TELXEL pene 0. 6 

mpokevia, Oass 

Tpootuoy, By .. —pootmiwy auBo- 
Ads, P. 1, 4 

mporivoy, O. 7, 4. 

mpos epyov, O. 5, 15.—m. yap, O. 8, 
8.—1. nav, P. 4, 295.—7. aw, P. 9, 
27. 

mooctxeTat, P.6, 51. 

mpoopiyvuni—mpoatuite, Q. 1,22. 

Tpdaparoy, P34, “as 

Tpoapopos, 0.9, 8 

TpOTwTOV, \ front,” 0. 6;3 5 P. 6, 14, 

TPOTEPOS—TPOTEP As, “of yore,” 0. 3, 
11. —TpoTepe wéba, P. 8, 48. 

TpoTtuxov, P. 4, 35. 

mpopavtop, O. ‘f, 116. 

apopacis, P. 4, 32 —IIpodaou, P. 5, 
28 


tpopator, O.8, 16. 

mpopepel, P. 2, 86. 

apitavt, P, 2, 58. 

mpwttioTtos, P. 2, 32. 

TTacow—eTTueav, P. 4, 57. 

TTEpOevTa=TaviTTEpon, P. 2, 50. 

aTepov—TTEpa Nixas, P. 9, 135.— 
aeO\wv wrepoiat, O. 14, 24. 

aTrvxais tuvwv, O. 1, 105. 

TIu@:ados év dpduw, P. 1, 32. 

Ilu@covixov tTimay, P. 8, 5 

TUK Que, PLA Ta. 

mup Xetméeptov, O. 13, 90. .—devaou Tru 
pos, P. 1, 6.— TTEDEW aupt, O. 10 
(11), 40. —Bepwe tupl, P. 3, 50. 

muptahauov, O. 10 (11), 88. 

paivw tuve, P.8,57.—pavbetoay ape- 
grav, P. 5, 100. 

pérw—pérn aroXd Kal toXa, O.8, 23. 
—péitovta Utvoy, P. 9, 27. 

piCav atreipou, P.9,9.—p. omépparos, 
O. 2, 50. 

pimaio. katacyopmevos, P. 1, 10.—Kv- 
matwy pias, P. 4, 195. — pirrais 
avéuwy, P. 9, 52. 


caivw—oaivwn, P, 2, 82.—peyaavwp 
zoavev, P.1, 52.—teaven éoXoi, O. 
4, 4. 

oEMVOV avTpov, O. 5,18; P. 9, 32.— 
Tepmvous OxXeTOUS, O. 5, 12. 

oGévos tyovwy, O. 6, 22.—o. aeXiou, 


P. 4, 144.—o. éyréwv, P. 5, 34.—c. 
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tretov, O. 6, 22; P. 2, 12.—o. vion, 
P,9,/98; 

ovyadoy auayaviav, P. 9, 100. 

oiapoxappay, P. 2, 2, 

oKevas, P. 2, 80. 

oxtas ovap, P. 8, 85. 

oKoTrov, of Apollo, P. 3, 27.—o. Ad- 
dou, O.6,59.—’ Orvputrou cKxoTrol, O. 
1, 54. 

oKupwtav oddov, P.5, 93. 

oxutaia Mocayp, O. 6,91. 

oxirahov=pdradon, O. 9; 32. 

aopia adoXos, O.7, 53.—o. éxOpa, O. 
9, 41. —Oidimdéa ‘copiay, P. 4, 263. 
—ropias; “‘ poetic art,” P.4, 248; ef, 
6, 49.—copia tpdpavrTor, O.1,116. 
—oopia Moar, P.1, 12. 

coos, O.2,94.—éxdidacknoev coon, 
P. 4, 217.—co@oi, “ poets,” P. 1, 42. 
—oopwv pntieoot, O. 1, 9.—akoa 
copois, P. 9, 84.—ol cooi, “ aris- 
tocracy,” P. 2,88; 5, 12. 

oTapyavo.s Toppupéots, P. 4, 114. 

omépua proyos, O.7, 48.—o7. kaba- 
pov, P.3, 15.—omépuatos, “spark,” 
P. 3, 37. —orépuatos pifay, O. 2, 
50. 

or dbuav watpwav, P.6,45.—o7Ta0uas 
‘YAAioos, P. 1, 62. 

oTabucos— Mebex: orabuov, O.10 (11), 
101.—otTabuwv aitewwv, P. 4, 76 

oTauev=oTHvat, P. 4, 2. 

oTepoTrav Kepauvwy TE, P. 6, 24. 

otedpavagdopiayr, O. 8, 10. 

otédavoy, “battlement,” O. 8, 32. 

oTtepavwua, P. 12, 5.—orepavwpua 
Kupavas, P. 9, 4. 

oTodov avaBacouar, P. 2, 62.—édev- 
Ozpw oTodrw, P. 8, 98. 

oTpaTevouar—éotpatevOn, P. 1, 51. 

otpatos, P. 2,46.—orpartov, “ folk,” 
QO, 8) 125 P. 1, 86.—oTpaTw, Ah 3 
8. —aorTparov étrivomoy, P. 11, 8. 

otpwuva, P. 1, 28.—cTpwpyvay, P. 4, 
230. 

ovyyenijs opOadpos, P. 5, 17, 

ouyyouw éotia, O.12, 14,—cvyyovor- 
ot Téxvats, P.8, 60. 

cvuBoroyr, O. 12, Ti 

oummrea, O. 3, 9.—ovvéwes, P. 9, 78. 

ovy instead of instr. dat., O. 1,110; 2, 
46; P.1,51; 4,39; 12, 21.—ov» 
aita, P. 4, 250,—oby £é0dors, Eo 
1954—ebv twos, P. 11, 48.— adv 
’"Odvprriadi, O. 10 (11), 64. 

ouvavTouevos, O,. 2, 43. 106, 
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ovvorkos, O. 9, 105.—ovvdikov ktéavon, | TEAXOS &kpov, P. 9, 128.—épywv ., O. 


E. 1,2. 
ouvvdpomwy wetpay, P. 4, 208. 
ovvovo miata, P. 3, 81. 
ovveuvoy, O. 1, 88. 
cuvepatrouevos, O. 10 (11), 107. 
ouvoikiaTnp, O. 6, 
ouvravicoas, P. 1, 81. 
ouvTeX eeu, P. 9, 62. 
ouvTiOynpui—ouvbéuevos, P. 4, 277. 
opetipas=éas, O. 9, 84; P. 4, 83.— 
opertépou, O. 13, 61. 
opov=opetepon, P. 5, 102. 
odupots, of mountains, P. 2, 46. 
oxacov, P. 10, 51. 
oxéOwy, P. 6, 19. 
LYwreipa, O. 8,21; 12,2. 
LwTp (voc.), O. 5, 17. 


Ta=Ti, O. 1, 82. 

ra 6€, adverbial, O. 13, 55; P. 8, 28. 

Ta kal Ta, P. 5,55; 7, 17.—Twv Te 
kat Tov, O. 2, 59. 

TaXatovidas, O. 6, 15. 

Tauias, O.6,5; P.1,88.—Tauia Kupa- 
vas, P, 5, 62.—tauiar (Taptar), O 
£3.41, Aare. 

Tapvew TéXos, O. 13, 57. 

TavvéSeipa, O. 2, 28. 

Tapacoéuev, P.11,42.—yOdva tapac- 
covTes, O. 2, 69. 

Taprapos, fem., P,d, 15; 

Tavpov apyaevTa, O. 13, 69.—Tatpw 
xarkéw, P. 1, 95. 

Taxées EBav, P. 4, 179.—rayxeias éd- 
qwidas, P. 1, 83. 

Te connecting single words, O. 1, 62; 
3,09; 9,433 P. 2, 25 3733 4.13. 
Te, consequential,O.1,88.—rTe... dé, 
P00 100 19-—oe wal O41, 48: 
2,11; 10 (11), 68.—rve ... kai, O. 
14, 5.—te... kal... Te, O. 3, 8.— 
Teed Tey On), 116 93,505 043) 50. 

TeOuov tuvov, O. 7, 88.—reOuoiow 
Aiyiu.ov, Pi.L764. 

Teixer Evdivw, P. 3, 38. 

reixitw—rereixuorat, Po6,:9: 

tTéxToves, “fashioners of songs,” Pia, 
113. 

Téree, O. 13, 115; P. 1, 67.—TéAeL0p, 
Pao 06. 

Teeooa, “bring to term,” P. 3, 9. 

TeeTa&s=EopTas, O. 3, 41. 

TedkevtTav=TeéXos, P. 9, 72. 

Tetw—Tekei Ovvacwy, P. 5, 117. 

TédXeTax és yap, O. 1, 76. 


2, 19.—paktvwr T., P. 4, 286.—Ta- 
pvew T., O. 13, 57,.—T. apxa Te, P. 
10, 10. 

-Téos, verbals in, O. 2, 6. 

teptva, Q. 14, 5, 

TET PakVamov ’ Seomdn, P, 2, 40.—r. 
tuyya, P.4, 214. 

téxvaiow, O. re 35. 

Tnauyes tpoawtTrov, O.6, 4.—rnXav- 
yéow orepavos, P, 2, 6.—THAav- 
YyéoTEPOV paos, Pas, 75. 

TiOnui—Tibets ev iwthy, P, 8, 11.— 
Onke=érroince, QF Gt — r0éuev 
vow, P, 1, 40 Ob waves Opdvous, O. 
14, 10. <b uevos= nore duevos, ar 
4, 132. — Onxauevor=Troinoapevot, 
P. 4, 113.—@ijcovra, P. 9, 68. 

ribiiva, P. 1, 20: 

TiktTw—étixtev, O. 6, 85; P. 9, 18.— 
tixre(v), O. 6, 41; P. 3,101; 4, 46. 

thy=cot, O. 5, 7.46, 12; 10 (11), 103 ; 
123 P. 1,29. 69; 3, 84; 4,275; 6, 
50. 


Tis omitted, O.6,4.—7T1va, many a one, 
Pio 

vot, not with pure opt., O. 3, 4. 

totrav, O. 2, 93. 

TtompwrTov, P. 9, 45. 

toooas, P. 3, 27. 

toutakis, P, 4,15; 9, 15.—rouraxt, P. 
4, 28. 

TpatreCav vuudiar, P. 3, 16. 

tpapev =Tpéepew, LP. 4, 115. —Tpa- 
poica=Tpéipooa, P. 2, 44. 

Tpaxov=Tpéexor, P. 8, 32. 

tpepet, O. 1, 112.—OpéwWaro, P. 9, 20. 
—i0péWavto, O. 6, 46.—OpéWavTo, 
Pro; 35: 

TpxTOVv Tovon, P. 6, 54. 

tpltroXov vacoy, O. 7, 18. 

TpioduuTovixay oikoy, O. 13, 1, 

TpOTos, “training,” O. 8, 63. 

TUyXavovTa=eUTUXOUNTA, P, 3, 104. 
—doa tuxetv, P. 2, 92. 


TuTTOmevon, P, 6, 14. 


"Y Bow, O. 13, 10.—tBpw vavoiorovon, 
P. 1, 72.— JU. dpbiav, P. 10, 36.— 
UBptos éxOpav oddv, O. 7, 90. 

Vylevav Xpucéay, P. 3, 73. 

Uylevta (=vyta) rfiov, 0. 5, 23. 

Uypov vwron, B,4;9 

Udwp aptotov, O. Ke Aides Eevw- 
Geis, P. 5, 31 Sharon Kaduciwy, 
O. 14, 1s, Awxaiwv, P.9, 95. 
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Uuvos tmodvdpatos, O. 1, 8.— Uuvou 
TeOudv, O. 7, 88. ~avédpauov | tuveo, 
O. 8, 54. —paivw tuvw, P. 8, 57.— 
Oduumoviay | Uuvov, O. 3,3.—ava- 
Ercpoparyyes Yuvor, O. 2, 1 —buvev 
arvxats, O. jl 105.—av0ea tuvwv, 
O. 9,'52. —ovpov tuvwv, P. 4, 3.— 
Onoavpés Uuvwv, P. 6, 7.— adwtos 
vuvwv, P. 10,53. 

imraibp.os, O. 6, 61. 

v7rakovéuer, as a slave, O. 3, 24. 

UmavTtacat With acc., P. 5, 44. 

Umap, O. 13, 67. 

vmdpyupov pwvav, P.11, 42. 

vrate with gen., O. 13, 24. 

vméop with gen., above and beyond, is 
O. 10 (11), 80; ‘by reason of,” P. 1, 
32.—v7rép Koxas, Pit ab: 

UmépBiov, O. 10 (11), 32. 

‘Yareptovidas, O. 7, 39. 

Umrépotov HBav, P. 6, 48. 

veo TUBE men, P25, 25. 

UmEXwY pEpluvay, O. 2, 60. 

vTo—vT” dovoas, “to the sound of,” 
O.4, 2.—v7’ aucotépwy, O.7, is 
5. =bréx, O. 5,14; 6,43; P. ’9, 66 ; 
11, 18.—v7r0 KuAXavas dpous, O. 6, 
77.— v0 yey O. 6, 40.— b7r0 
Xapuatwv, O. 2, 21. —vT’ Amon- 
Awvt, O. 6, 35, —b1r6 oTEpEW Tupl, 
O. 10 (11), 40. —i76 Bovbuoias, O. 
5, 6.—v70 xevuacw, P.5, 100.—v7r6 
aérpay, P. 10, 15. 

vrrobevcouat, P. 2, 84. 

v7roKkeiceTat, O. 1, 85. 

UTokvivw—v7réxvice, P. 10, 60. 

vmoxoupivecBa, P. 3, 19. 

UmoKkpéket, O. 9, 42. 

vtTopatues, P. 2, 76. 

vrwpdpia poparyyes, P. 1, 97. 

vpictnui—vTootacartes, O. 6, 1. 

uWiyuoy &doos, O. 5, 13. 

WWixairat, Ppa, 172: 

wYou pépovTt, P. 10, 70. 

Uw—vce, O.7, 50. 


pant, out of construction, P. 3, 75. 

aos, “light and life,” O. 5, 14. —$. 
and éyyos, P. 3, 75.— pa év 
kabapa, P. 6, 14. 

pdappakov éperax,P: 4,187.—. apap, 
O. 9, 104.—. mpai, O. 13, 85. 

pacyavou, P. 9, 87.—pacyava, P. 9, 
23. 


patis Bpotwv, O. 1, 28.—avOpwTwv 
paris, P. 8, 112, 
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pavaiuBporos, O. 7, 39. 
si O. 2, 62. sa Kabapov, P. 9, 
98. 


perros, P. 2, 80. 

pepetar, P. "5, 110. 

Pepivixos, Ep 3, 74.—®epevixov, O. 1, 
18. 

pipw—hipets, “earnest,” P. 8, 38.— 
pépetat, P. 1, 87. 

pevyw—rye Navileypoy Opopov, P.9, 
131.—@uyovtes Néueow, P. 10,43. 

@ip, “Centaur,” P. 4, 119. 

pbléyEao, P. 1,81. 

pOwoKapTros, P.4, 265. 

PpOiworwpis, P. 5, 120. 

plovepot ava, P.11, 54. 

piddap, O.7, 1. 

pirayXae, P.12,1. 

piritwy prréovta, P. 10, 66.—r7repi- 
Anke, P. 1, 13.—épirnos, P. 2, 16. 

pirryoiuodrte, O. 14, 14. 

pirovetkos (piddvixos), O. 6, 19. 

cpiroTrohw ‘Hovyxiay, O. 4, 16. 

piros, P.1,92.—pira Wx, P. 3, 61. 
—irov toavev, P.1,51.—irav és 
xapu, O. 10 (11), 14. 

piroTtatwy iepav, P. 9, 43. 

piroppov ‘Hovyia, P. 8,1. 

pirtpoy, O. 13, 68. 

Pivtis=irTrs, O. 6, 22. 

préyoute Xapites, P. 5, 45. 

powkavbéuou npos, P. 4, 64. 

powtKkoKpoxov Cwvar, O. 6, 39. 

povoy, fem., P. 4, 230. 

poparyé, P. Led —Awplay popneyya, 
AD sedliy, — popmryyes UTwpodiat, 
PB. 1,97. 

ppadai, O. 12, 9. 

ppdlw—bpdeas, O. 2, 66.—paca, 
O..2,,110, 

ppaciv=qpeciv, P. 2,26; 3, 59. 108; 

Fea es ie 

ppv Sovnbetoa, P.6,36.—. yAux«eia, 
P. 6, 52. 

ppiccovtas buBpous, P. 4, 81.—7e- 
ppixovtas, P. 4, 183. 

ppovéwy kaka, P.8,82.—¢. mioTa, O. 
3,17. 

ppovtida aptadéar, P.10,62.—@pov- 
tid, P. 2,92.—yAuxuTatats ppov- 
tiow, O. 1, 19, 

pua, O. 2,943 9,107; P.8, 44. 

uy dEewov otpatév, O. 11 (10), 17. 

purropopwn, O. 8, 76. 

puTEevwv- vate P. 9, 120. — putev- 
ceo0a, P. 4, 15. 
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cputov povddporrov, P. 5, 42. 

piw—puvt’ apeTa, O. 10 (11), 22. 

pwva, P. 9, 31.—pwvav vrdpyvpov, 
Pr: 11, 42. 

pwvaev ‘Oduprria, O.9, 2.—pwvaevta 
ouveToLo, 3. 

pas— pata LapBaver, O. 1, 81.—@o- 
tes, O. 1, 46, 


xaipw tr, P.7, 14.—xaipe, P. 2. 67. 

xaraews, P. 9, 5, 

xalkaorda IIu@tovixav, P. 9,1. 

X@\xeos’ "Apns, O. 10 (11), 17.— x. ov- 
pavos, P. 10, 27. 

Xadkeve yhoccay, F. 2, 86. 

Xaxomwapaov a aKovTa, P. 1, 44. 

XarKoxaopmat, P. 5, 82, 

Xapavy evewy diparwy, P. 4, 98. 

Xapartretés eros, P. ; 37.— Xaua- 
WETéwy Aoywn, OR 4 

Xaunra mvéwv, P. 11, 30. 

Xaprs, “poetry,” O. i. S0 +6, 76; 7, 11. 
—kowat Xapites, O.2,55.—X. ’Op- 
xouevov, O.14,4.—Xdprres nixomor, 
P. 5, 45. —avev Xapitwv, P. 2,42.— 
ov Xapérov éxas, P. 8, 21. —Xapi- 
Twv adpovpay, P. 6, 2.—xdpu, 0.7, 
bs ©..2, 10; 11, 12. —éuav x., P. 10, 
64, —tarwvuplay ¥-; O10 (11), 86.— 
Kowa X., P. 5 ,102.—és y., O. E375; 
—mpos va, Oe 8, 8.—rat Awvicou 
xaputes, O. 13, 18 —Xdpitas= x dp- 
Mara, P. 3, 72. 

* OeS: 92, 


Xappat, ‘joys,’ 

Xavve mparis, P. 2, "61. 

Xétmaivw—KexeinavTat, P, 9, 35, 

XELuepLos ouBpos, P.6, 10.—xeruéprov 
ouBpov, bt 10. — x. 7rup, P. 4, 266. 

Xeip—arro XELpOS, O. im L—émidéEva 
xetpos, P. 6, 19.—év yepos axua, O. 
2, 69. ey o.dvua, P. 2, 9.— x. Kov- 
ga, P 9, 12.—x. dpba, O. 10 1), 
5. as el xéea, P. 9, 39.—xepi 
xetpds, P. 9, 132.—yerpi Xxelpa, P.4, 
37.— xepoiv, O.13,95.—v7o yxepwr, 
1 rae 

xepade Taupdpy, P. 6, 13. 

XVovia pevi, P. 5, 101. 

xedvos o€eias, Pri 2e: 

XAapov yerdoouss, P. 9, 41. 

Xolpados awetpas, P. 10, 52, 

XopTots AéovTos, O. 13, "4A, 

Xpadw—éxpeov, 0. a 92 —xpcev oi- 
KLOTN Pa, P.4 4, | 6. 


xpéos, O. 1,45; 7,40.—edv ypéos, P. 
v 
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8, 33.— ee x:, 0.3, 7.—Babd 
X21 0. 10 (11), 9. 

Xpouwrarov dos, O. 4, 10. 

Xp dvos 6 mas, P.1, 46. —X. 5 wévtww 
tatio, O. 2,19. as 0 eravté\Nwy 
X-, 0.8, 28.—ypdvos, opp. to kaipos, 
Pp, 1,57.—vov dXov audi xpdvov, O. 
2, 33.—xpdvw, “at last,” P. 4, 78; 
11, 32.—devtépw xpdvw, O. 1, 43.— 
Xpovw cbutravTt, O. 6, 56. 

xpucadaxato.to ’Audutpitas, O. 6, 
104, 

Xpvoedumuca Aaxeow, O. 7, 64. Ee 
xawov, O. 13, 65.—ypucauTiKwv 
Mo.cay, P38, 89, 

Xpuodopa Poifov, P. 5, 104, 

Xpucappatos Miva, O. a5 19; a 
TapMLaT OV Kaoropos, P.5, 9. 

Xpuceos, quantity of, P. 4, 144, ee 
ota popuyé, P. 1, 1.— ypuoéas 
éXaias, O. 11 (10), 13. —dadpva xpu- 
oéa, P. 10, 40.—ypucéav vyieay, P. 
3, 73.—ypucéwy TpiTodwy, P. 11,4. 
—immo xpucias, O. 8, 51.—yxpvu- 
céas kiovas, O. 6, 1.—ypuoéas vi- 
pdoecot, O. 7, 34. 

XpvsdoKEepwv Zhaon, Q.s, 29. 

Xpucdpamts, P. 4, 178. 

Xpucos—xpucov voz, O. 7, 50. 

xpucootedpavoio “HBas, O. 6, 57; P. 
9, 118. 

xpucoxaira, P. 2, 16. 

xuTov véxtap, O.7, 7. 

xwpts, O. 9, 44. 


Wapos eae he 
trav, O. 13 

Wibipwy Soph Py 2 FD, 

Woyepov ’Apxiroxor, P. 2, 55. 


, 87.—Wadwv trov- 


w, position of, O. 8,1; P.2,1; 8, 2. 

"Qavv, with digamma, O. 5, 11. 

@Ois—wOivos EpaTtas, O.6, 43.—adiva 
TapVeviav, O. 6, 31. 

&pa cuvaTTet, P. 4, 247.— Qoat, O. 4, 
1 


@pvoat, O. 9, 117. 

ws—i ws idéuev, O. 13, 113. 

ws dv=o0Tws av, O.7, 42. 

we 2, Oo dads 

woeite, elliptical, P. 1, 44. 

ws OTe without a verb, O. 6,2; P.11, 
40, 

wTte=ws, O. 10 (11), 94; P. 4, 64; 10, 
54, 
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INDEX OF 


SUBJECTS. 


[The proper names refer mainly to the text, all else mainly to the notes. ] 


Abas, P. 8, 55. 
Ablative genitive, O. 1, 58; 2, 57; 4, 
107); B..9, 12), 
Accusative, adverbial, P. 1, 81. 
in apposition, P. 9,4; 11, 
12; cf. 0.7, 16. 
cognate, P. 2, 62. 
double, O. 1,68; P. 3, 98. 
of extent, P. 4,83; 5, 33; 
10, 12. 
before and after inf., O. 1, 
40. 
inner object, P. 8, 79. 
pl. as adverb, O. 10 (11), 
1033,44;. 045. Pi 2, 615 
11, 30. 
in -os, O. 1, 53; 2, 78. 
terminal, O.1, 111; 9, 76; 
10 Gi1);.95; 14, 20; P. 
4, 51.134; 5, 29. 52; 8, 
55; 9,55; 11, 35. 
whole and part, O. 1, 68. 
Achilles, O. 2, 86; and Patroklos, O. 
9: 76. 10.(11), 25. 
Active and middle, O.3,7; 14, 24; P. 
1,48; 2,40; 10, 40. 
Adjectives for adverb, P. 4,179; 11, 
48 


in -cos, O. 1,10; 2,10. 13; 
10 (11), 31; P.2, 12.18; 
3, 78; 4,39; 6, 4. 32; 8, 
19; 9,67; 11, 20; 12,9. 
Admetos, P. 4, 126. 
Adrastos, O. 6,13; P. 8,51, 
Aeolic accentuation, O. 10 (11), 17; 
14, 19. 
Agesias, O. 6, 12.77. 98. 
Agesidamos, O. 10 (11), 20. 101; 11 
(10), 12. 
Aglaia, O. 14, 13. 
Aiakidai, O. 13, 109. 


Aiakos, O. 8, 30. 50. 
Aias Oiliades, O. 6, 120. 
Aietes, P. 4, 10. 160. 213. 224. 238. 
Aigeidai, P. 5, 76. 
Aigimios, P. 1, 64; 5, 72. 
Aigina, O. 7, 86; 8,20; P.8,98; 9, 97. 
Aigisthos, P. 11, 37. 
Aineas, O. 6, 88. 
Aipytos, O. 6, 36. 
Aletes, O. 13, 14. 
Aleuadai, P. 10, 5. 
Alexibiades (Karrhotos), P. 5, 45. 
Alkimedon, O. 8, 17. 65, 
Alkmaion, P. 8, 46. 57. 
Alkmaionidai, P. 7, 2. 
Alkmena, O. 7, 27; P. 9, 92. 
Alliteration, O. 1,76; P. 4, 138. 150. 
Altar at Olympia, O. 6, 70. 
Amazons, O. 8, 47; 13, 87. 
Amenas, P. 1, 67. 
Ammon, P. 4, 16. 
Amphiaraos, O. 6, 13; P. 8, 56. 
Amphitrite, O. 6, 105. 
Amphitryon, P. 9, 88. 
Amplification in repetition, P. 4, 28. 
Amyklai, P. 1,65; 10,31. 
Amyntoridai, O. 7, 23. 
Amythaon, P. 4, 126. 
Anachronism, P. 4, 192. 
Anchors, post-Homeric, P. 4, 24. 192. 
two, O. 6, 101. 
Antenoridai, P. 5, 83. 
Antilochos, P. 6, 28. 
Aorist of definite numbers, P. 4,26. 130. 
gnomic, O. 2, 38. 105; 7, 44; 9, 
Sis P. 1, 42<2, 13:36; 605 S, 
15. 
and imperf., P. 4, 247. 
inf. after cixéra, P. 1, 35. 
in a future sense, O. 2, 102; 
P. 1,44; 4, 223. 
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Aorist ingressive, O. 2,10; P. 1, 65. 
partic. after verbs of actual per- 
ception, P. 5, 84. 
and present, P. 2, 50. 89. 
shorthand of perf., O. 10 (11), 
Tae ee aa fe» 
Ape, P..Z, 72. 
Aphrodite, spouse of Ares, P. 4, 88. 
apyupore Ca, P. 9, 10. 
Apollo and Aphrodite associated, PZ, 
16. 


dpxayéTas, P.5, 60. 
exaepyos, P. 9, 30 
Adbxtos, P. 1, 37. 
Apposition, 0. ¥, 5% 
distributive, O. 8, 37. 
Archestratos, O. 10 (11), 2. 109; 
(10), 11. 
Archilochos, O. 9,1; P. 2, 55. 
Ares, husband of Aphrodite, P. 4, 88. 
Buatas, P. 1, 10. 
xa@Xxeos, O. 11 (10), 17. 
Arethusa, P. 3, 69. 
Artemis, P. 2, 7. 
Argos, O. 9, 73. 94; 18, 107; P.5,71; 
S, Als 9,121, 
Aristaios, P. 9, 71. 
Arkesilas, P. 4, 2.65. 250. 298; 5, 5.104. 
Armor, race in, O. 4, 22; P. 9, 1. 
Arsinoé, i ei 0 
Art myths, 0. 7,52. 
Artemis, ‘Opbwcia, EB 2rc 
mwotapmia, P. 2,7. 
Article, contemptuous, P. 4, 186. 
with proper name, P. 10, 57. 
widely separated from subst., 
. 11 (20)09% 12absuPiil2, 


11 


Articular inf aor., O. 2, 56. 107; 8, 59. 
60. 


of the objectionable, O. 2, 
107; 9, 41. 
pr., O. oe 41 s JP: /2, 56: 
Asopichos, O. 14, 17. 
Ass, a mystic animal, P. 10, 32. 
Asyndeton in get O. A, 115; 8, 
9, 863 Pe 1, 29: 713 
5 120; 9, 97. 
announcing end, O. 2, 91. 
denoting repugnance, O. 1, 
52 


Atabyris, O. 7, 87. 
Athena, inventress of the vouos mroXv- 
Kédados, P. 12, 22. 
patroness of Bellerophon, O. 
13, 66. 


SUBJECTS. 


Athena, patroness of Perseus, P. 10,45. 
immeia, O. 13, 82. 

Athens, greatness of, P. 7, 1. 

Atlas, P. 4, 289. 

Atrekeia, O. 10 (11), 15 

Augeias, O. 10 (11), 31. 39. 


Bakchylides, allusion to, O. 2,96; P. 
2, 56. 

Battos, P. 4, 6.284; 5, 55. 124. 

Bellerophon, O. 13, 84. 

Bit, Corinthian, O. 13, 20. 

Boibias—lake, P. 3, 84. 

Boreas, P. 4, 182. 

Brachylogy, P. 4, 242; 8,48; 9, 27. 


Causative use of verb, O. 5,8; 8, 29; 
P. 1,32; 14, 18) 
Centaurs, P. 2, 44. 
Change from participle to finite verb, 
QO; 1,145 P.3; 58. 
of subject, O. 3,22; 9,45; P. 
4, 26. 248. 251; 5d, 34. 
Chariklo, P. 4, 103. 
Chariot, poetic, O. 6, 22; 9,87; P. 10, 
65. 
Chariot-race, danger of, 0.5, 15; P.5, 
34; 6 (introd.). 
Charis, O. 1,30; 6, 76; 7, 11. 
Charites, goddesses of song, O. 2, 55; 
4,9; 9,29 P. GAZ 6,25 
8) 20 s-°9,-3. 06. 
city of the (Orchomenos), O 
14, 4.8; P. 12, 26. 
Cheiron, P.3, 1. 63; 4, 102. 115; 9, 31. 
Chiasm, O. 2, 80; 6, 5; 10 (11), 31; 
11 (10), 8; P.1, 21.54; 2;A8, 62; 
9,6 


Chimaira, O. 13, 90. 
City and heroine blended, P. 9, 75; 12, 
3 


Class for individual, 0.7, 8; P. 3, 66. 
Coincident action, O. 7, 5. 69; 8, 40; 
10 (11), 53; P. a 35; 4, 40. 61. 189. 
Companionship, sphere ‘of, OAL: oe 
3,48; 4, 115. 
Complementary adjective felt, P. 1, 14. 
substantive, P. 9; 107. 
Conative present, O. 13, 59; P. 4, 106. 
Condition, formal, O. 3, 42; 9, 28 : P: 
0. 


ideal, O.:15-108 » 6;°4)5"1S; 
105. BP. £8148, 140-8: 
oh ee 
subjunctive, O. 6,115; 7,1; 
P, 4, 264. 266. 274. 


INDEX OF 


Condition, unreal, O. 12, 16; P. 3, 68. 
73; 4, 43. 
Copula, omission of, ori (eit), O. 1,1 
(and regularly). 
éopév, P.8, 9d. 


Dative of agent, 0.8, 30; 12,3; 14,6; 
P, 1-73. 
of approach, O. 6, 58. 
with déxec8ar, O. 13, 29; P.4, 
21's 8, by 12; 5. 
= 6a with acc., P. 11, 27. 
double, O. 2, 16; 8,83; P. 4, 73. 
with éd0eiv, O. 1, 45 (cf. O. 9, 
72); P.4, 124. 
and genitive, O. 1,57. 65; 6,5; | 
$270 °9,.165"P:; 3,465 9,89. | 
instrumental, P. 10, 51. 
local-temporal, O. 1, 2. 
locative, P. 1, 40. 78. 
of participle, O.8,60; P. 10, 67. 
personal, O. 2,90; 3, 11. 
and apos with acc., O. 1, 47; 
9, 64. 
of reference, O. 2, 93. 
with verbs of touching, P. 4, | 
296; 9, 46. 130; 10, 28. 
Dead, state of the, O. 2, 62. 
Deinomenes, P. 1, 58.79; 2, 18. 
Delphic word, O. 13, 81. 
Demeter, O. 6, 95. 
Diagoras, O. 7, 13. 80. 
Diaulos, O. 13,37; P. 10, 10. 
Dirke, P. 9, 95. 
Dioskuroi, O. 3,1; P. 11, 61. 
Dolphin, P. 4, 17. 
Doric acc. in -os, O. 1, 53; 2, 78. 
inf. in -ev, O..1,2; P. 5; 72. 
perfect, O. 6,49; P. 4, 179. 183. 
Dual, O. 6,45; 13, 6. 95. 








Kagle, architectural, O. 13, 21 

Echemos, O. 10 (11), 73. 

Kchion, P. 4, 179. 

Eleithyia, O. 6, 42. 

Ismpiric aorist, O. 12, 10. 

Epeians, O. 9, 63; 10 (11), 39. 

Epharmostos, O. 9, 4. 87. 

Ephialtes, P. 4, 89. 

Ephyraians, P. 10, 55. 

Epimetheus, P. 5, 27. 

Epithets, double, O. 1, 6. 10.59; cf. 2, 
60. 90; 3,18; 4,7; 6,61; 7,15; 9, 
983 10) (11), 91; 12 GO)2 #13; 89, 





99; P. 4,184; 5, 121;°9) 114. 
Erechtheidai, P. 7, 8. 
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Erginos, O. 4, 19 (note). 
Kritimos, O. 13, 42. 
Euphemos, P. 4, 22. 44, 175. 256. 
Euphrosyne, O. 14, 14. 
Euripos, P. 11, 22. 

Europa, P. 4, 46. 

Eurotas, O. 6, 28. 

Euryale, P. 12, 20. 

Eurypylos, P. 4, 33. 
Eurystheus, O. 3, 28; P. 9, 86. 
Eurytos, O. 10 (11), 31. 


Family figures, O. 8, 1. 

Feet give way before hands, O. 4, 24. 

Finite verb following participle, O. 1, 
14; P. 1, 55:;-3, 53: 

Flute, origin of, P. 12, 6. 

Fusion of two or more words, P. 6, 17; 
7,2. See Hypallage. 


| Future, modal, O. 8,57; P. 9, 96. 


passive, no special form, P. 4, 
15. 


Ganymede, O. 1,44; 10 (11), 115. 
Generic condition, ind., O. 11 (10), 4. 
subj. See Condition. 

relative without av, O. 8, 11. 


| Genitive ablative, O. 1, 58; 2, 57; 4, 


L0G) 3-P) 33003 9) 126) 
11, 84. 
absolute, O. 6, 3(?). 
without subject, O. 
13,15; P.1,; 26(); 
4,232; 8,45.85(?). 
and adj. in -vos, O. 2, 10. 13. 
appositive, O. 2, 14. 
and dative (shift), O. 13, 35. 
of material, O. 2, 79; P. 4, 
206. 
in -ovo elided, O. 13, 35; P.1, 
39. 
of origin, P. 4, 144. 256. 
_partitive, P. 4, 34. 
in predicate, P. 3, 67. 
Glaukos, O. 13, 60. 
Gnomic aorist, O. 2, 38. 105; 7, 44; 9, 
Sle bs de 422) tek 
36.50; 8, 15. 
and present, P. 2, 50. 
89 


perfect, O-1, a3. 
Graces. See Charites. 
Hades’ wand, O. 9, 35. 
Hair, when shorn, P. 4, 82. 
Halirrhothios, O. 10 (11), 77. 


390 


Harmonia, P. 3, 91; 11, 7. 
Hektor, O. 2, 89. 
Hellenodikes, O. 3, 12. 
Hellotia, O. 13, 40. 
Hendiadys, (?).10 (11), 64; 14,17; P. 
4, 94. 
Hephaistos=fire, P. 1, 25; 3, 39. 
Hera, P. 2,27; 4,184; 8, 79. 
trapUevia, O. 6, 88. 
Herakleidai and Dorians, P. 1, 62. 
Herakles, his club, O. 9, 32. 
founder of the Olympian 
games, O. 10 (11), 83. 
his quest of the olive, O. 3, 
17. 
pillars of, O. 3, 44. 
Hermes, évaywuos, O. 6, 79% pes 2, 108 
gerulus of Oly mpos, P.9; '62. 
Xevodpamis, P. 4, 178. 
Heroine and city blended, P. 4,14; 9, 
7); 12,3. 
Hieron, O. £02075 e gas Fw dy On 
56. 62; 2,5; 3, 80. 
Himera, O. 12, 2. 
Himeras, P. 1, 79. 
Hippokleas, P. 10, 5. 
Historical present,O.7,78(2) 13,92(?); 
P.2,31(@); 5, 82(@). 86(). 
Homer, divergencies from, O. 13, 67. 
90%, Polish: 
quoted, P. 4, 277. 
Miprai,;O.13;47.P. 9; 65. 
Horned does, O. 3, 29. 
Hyllid standard, P. 1, 62. 
Hypallage, O. 3,3; 10 GES ir 
4, 149. 205. 225, 255; 8,90. 
Hyperbaton, D4 128 9, 9. BOs: Aine 
8, 33; 13, 30; P. 5,78; 10, 58. 
Hyperboreans, O. 3, 16; P. 10, 30. 
Hypereis, fountain, ’P, 4, 125; 
Hypseus, P. 9, 14. 
Hypsipyle, O. ‘4, 23. 


205, ds 


Talysos, O. 7, 74. 

Jamidai, O. 6, 7. 

Iamos, O. 6, 43. 

Tapetos, O. 9, 59. 

Jason, P. 4, 12. 128. 136. 169. 189. 232. 

Idaian cave, O. 5, 18. 

Ideal condition. See Condition. 

Tlas, O. 10 (11), 19. 

Tlios, O. 8, 32. 

Imperative present, O. 1,85; P.1, 86. 
for conditional, P. 4, 165. 

276. 
Imperfect, O. 2,23; P. 4, 114. 178. 














INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


| Saneeeer and aor., P. 4, 247; 5, 76. 


conative, O. 4, 5. 
of the inventor, P. 12,18. 
parenthetic, P. 10, 45. 
of reluctance, O.3,17; 6,45. 
of vision (panoramic), O. 10 
(11), 74; P.3, 44. 
Infinitive articular. See Articular. 
in -ev, O. 1, 2. 
epexegetic, O. 3, 34; 6, 34; 
Fab, 265) 7,679, 745 12, 
22. 
final, P. 3,45; 7,3; 9, 61. 
for imperative, 0. 13, 114. 
redundant, O. 6, 56 ; 9, 69. 
InonO=2, 33’; P. 11, 2. 
Instrumental music, position of, O.2, 1. 
Tolaos, O. 9,105; P. 9,85; 11, 60. 
Iolkos, P. 4, Lhe 188. 
Tonian Sea, P. 3, 68. 
Iphigeneia, P. 11, 22. 
Iphikles, P. 9, 95. 
son of, P. 11, 59. 
Iphimedeia, P. 4, 89. 
Iphion, O. 8, 81. 
Irasa, P. 9, 114. 
Ischys, P. 3, 31. 
Txion, P. 2,2: 
Iynx, the, P. 2,40; 4, 214. 


Kadmos, O. 2, 86. 
daughters of, O..2; 265. P,Ads 


Kallianax, 6. CES 

Kallimachos, 0. 8, 82. 

Kalliope, O. 10 (11), 16. 

Kamarina, O. 4, 12; 5, 4. 

Kamiros, O. 7, 73. 

Karneia, P. 5, 80. 

Karneiades, P. 9, 77. 

Kassandra, P. 11, 22. 

Kastalia, O. 7, 17: P.1,39; 4, 163's.5, 
31. 

Kastor, P. 5,10; 11, 61. 

Kastoreion, O. 1,101; P. 2, 67. 

Kephisos, O. 14,1; P. 4, 46. 

Kinyras, P. 2, 14. 

Kleodamos, O. 14, 22. 

Kleonai, O. 10 (11), 33. 

Klotho, O. 1, 26. 

Klymenos, O. 4, 19. 

Knosos, O. 12, 16. 

Koronis, P. 3, 25. 

Kreiisa, P. 9, 17. 

Kroisos, P. 1, 94. 

Kronion, O. 1, 111; 6, 64. 


INDEX OF 


Kronos, hill of, O. 8, 17. 
tower of, O. 2, 77. 
Kteatos, O. 10 (11), 30. 
Kyknos, O. 2,90; 10 (11), 17. 
Kyrene, rare ’P. 4, 2. 261. 276. 279; 5, 
4, 62. 82. 
cacy P. 9, 18. 73. 


Laios, O. 2, 42. 
Lakedaimon, P. 4,49; 5, 70; 10, 1. 
Lakereia, P. 3, 34. 
Lampromachos, O. 9, 90. 
Lapithai, P. 9, 15. 
Leda, O. 3, 35: P, 4, 172. 
Leleges, O. = 6. 
Lemnian women, O. 4, 20; P. 4, 252. 
Lerna, O. 1, 33. 
Leto, O. 3, 26; 8,31. 
Leukothea, P. 11, 2. 
Libya, the heroine, P. 9, 59. 
the land, P. 4, 6.42. 259; 5, 53; 
9, 75. 
Likymnios, Ont; 29%, WUD YT 2: 
Lindos, O. 7, 74. 
Litotes, O. 10 (11), 24; P.7, 14; 9, 26. 
Lokrian women, O. 9,57; P. 2, 18. 
Loxias, P. 3, 28; 11, 5. 
Lydian flutes, O. 5, 19. 
harmony, O. 14, 17. 
Lykaion (mountain), O. 13, 108. 


Magna Mater, P. 3, 78. 
Magnesian dress, P. 4, 80. 
Mainalian chain, O. 9, 63. 
Mantineia, O. 10 (11), 77. 
Marathon, O. 9,95; 13,110; P.8, 79. 
Mares preferred, O. 6, 14; P. 2, 8; 4, 
Lye 
Medeia, O. 13, 53; P.4, 9. 57. 218. 250. 
Medes, P. 1, 78. 
Medusa, P. 12, 16. 
Megakles, P. 7, 13. 
Megara, O.7, 86; 13,109; P. 8, 78. 
Melampos, P. 4, 126. 
Melesias, O. 8, 54. 
Melia, P. 11, 4. 
Memnon, O. 2, 91; P. 6, 32: 
Menoitios, O. 9, 75. 
Metaphors and similes : 
army, P. 4, 210; 6, 12. 
awakening, P. 9, 112. » 
bee, P. 4, 60. 
bit, P. 4, 25. 
bloom (blossom), O. 1, 67; P. 4, 158. 
breezes, O. 7,95; P. 4, 292. 
calm, P_ 5, 10. 
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| Metaphors and similes : 
chariot, O. 6,22; 9,87; P. 10, 65. 
cloud, O. 7, 45. 
cock (simile), O. 12, 14. 
column, O. 2, 90. 
cork (simile), P. 2, 80. 
cow, P. 4, 142. 
culling fruit, O. 1,13; P. 9,119. 
currents, shifting, O. 2, 37. 
debt; Oss e751 P.O; 112. 
decoration, O.1, 29.105; 2,58; 5, 21. 
dice, O. 12, 10. 
dress, P. 3, 83. 
drug, elixir, P. 4, 187. 
remedy, O. 9, 97. 
spell, O. 13, 85. 
eagle, O. 2, 973 P..5, 112: 
embarking, O. 13, 49; P. 2, 62. 
exile (wandering), O. 1, 58. 
eye, O. 2,11; 6,16; P. 5, 56. 
facade (simile), O. 6, 1. 
family, O. 8, 1 (note). 
fleet, O. 13, 49. 
flight of steps, P. 5, 7. 
flood, O. 10 (11), 12. 
forging, P. 1, 86. 
foundations, P. 7, 3. 
fox and lion, O. 11 (10), 20. 
fruit (simile), P. 9,119. 
garden, O. 9, 29. 
gates, O. 6, 27. 
home-bringing, P. 5, 3. 
keys, P. 8,4; 9, 42. 
late-born heir (simile), O.10 (11), 94. 
ledger, O. 10 (11), 2. 
light, O. 1, 23. 94; 9, 24; 13, 36; P. 
2,6; 5,4 
lopping tree, P. 4, 263, 
missiles, O. 1, 112; Dike Oe oe os 
12; 13, 93; “P, 1, 12.44; 6, 37. 
mixed, P. ia 82: 4,272; 10, 53, 
mixing-bowl, 0. 6; 91. 
moat, O. 10 (11), 37, 
nails, P. 4 7A. 
nectar, O. 7, 7. 
pathway,.O. 1, 115; 7, 31.90; P. 2, 
35; 10, 12. 
of song, 0. 1, 110; 91; 
P. 4, 247. 
pebble, O. 10 (11), 9. 
pelting, P. 8, 57. 
Phoenician ware, P. 2, 68. 
physician, P. 4, 270. 
pilot, O. 12, 3; P. 1, 86; 4, 274; 5, 
122; 10, 72. 
ploughing, P. G33. 
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Mecaphors and similes : Negative jj after verbs of hoping, P. 


ravens, O. 2, 96. 6, 44 
root, O. 2,56; P. 4,15; 9,8. of swearing, 
sandal, O. 3,5; 7, 8. O. 2, 108. 


scion, O. 6, 68; 2, 49. ov with inf., P. 2, 87. 
scuttling ship, P. 8, 11. with opt., P. 4, 118. 
skytale, O. 6, 91. first omitted, O. 10 (11), 18; 
spreading sail, P. 1, 9. 14,9; .P. 3,30. 6,485/10, 
springtime (simile), P. 4, 64. 29.41. 
sprinkling, O. 10 (11), 104. 108. position of, O. 1, 81; 2, 34. 
star (simile), O. 2, 61. 69. 1065.3, 23; 4,472 7; 
stone, O. 8, 55. 483) 79, 
storm, P. 9, 35. Nemea, O. 7, 82; 8, 16.56; 9,93; 13, 
swimming out, O, 13, 114. 34, 98, 
tending flocks, O. 11 (10), 9. Nemesis, O. 8, 86; P. 10, 44. 
thirst, P, 9,112. Nereids,.O. 2; 32;.P. 11, 2. 
token, O. 12, 7. Nereus, P. 3, 92; 9, 102. 
treasure-house, P. 6, 8. Nestor, P. 3, 1125:16,.32. 
tree, P. 8, 94; ‘ef. P. 4, 263. Neuter pl. with pl. verb, O. 8, 12; 10 
twining, 0. ~ 86; P. 4, 275. (1D); 93° PLA ta eo. 
voyage, O. 6, 103. Nikeus, O. 9, 50.95; 10 (11), 79. 
wagging tail, O. 4, 4. Nile, P. 4, 56. 
watering, O. 5, 23. Nisos, P. 9, 98. 
waves, O. 12, 6 Nomads, P. 9, 133. 
weaving, P. 4, 141. 275 
wellspring, P. 4, 299. 
wheel, O. 2, 21; P. 4, 219. 
whetstone, O. 6, 82; 10 (11), 22. 
whip, P. 4, 219. 
wind blighting, P. 5, 121. 
wine-cup (simile), O. 7, 1. 
wings, P. 5,114; 8, 34. 
wrestling, O. 8, 25; P. 2, 61. 82; 4, 
273. 
Metonymy, P. 4, 18. 
Metope, O. 6, 84. 
Midas, P. 12, 5. 
Middle, O. 6,46; 8,59; P.1,74; 2,49. 
of reciprocal action, O. 1, 95. 
Midea, heroine, O. 7, 29. 


Oanis, O. 5, 11. 
Odysseus, P. 1, 52 (note). 
Oidipus, O. 2,40; P. 4, 263. 
Oikles, O. 6,13; P. 8, 39. 
Oinomaos, O. 1, 76. 88; 5,9; 10 (11), 
56. 
Oionos, O. 1, 72. 
Okeanos, O. 5, 2;. P..9, 16. 
Oligaithidai, O. 13, 57. 
Olympia, O.1,7; 2,53; 6,26; 8, 83; 
9,2: 12,17; 18, 101; P.5, 
124; 11, 47. 
local games, P. 9, 109. 
Optative in conditions. See Condition. 
as imperative, O. 3,45; 9,44; 


place, O. 10 (11), 72. P. 10, 212 

Midylidai, P. 8, 38. for indicative, O. 6,49; P.9, 
Minyans, 0. 14, 4; P.4, 69. 126. 
Moliones, 0. 10 (11), 38. peculiar use, P. 4, 118. 
Mopsos, P. 4, 141. potential with dav, O. 2, 20. 
Muse, O.1, 112; 3, 14; 10 (11), 3: 18, See é 

223 Pb. 1 Bs", 32°279. 8, Gb; 10, resis 

or; dt a1 P.9,129,. 
Muses O76, 20 le 0! 99.6. 87 3 Tt without dv, O. 11 

(10), 17; 13, 96; P.1,2. 12; 3,90; (10), 21. 

4,67; 5,115. present in prayer, Ph, 29. 
Mykene, P. 4, 49. Oracular language, O. 7, 33; 13, 81; 

Pears 19, 59, 

Naxos, P. 4, 88. Orators, P, ., 94. 


Negative s after verbs of believing, | Orchomenos, O. 14, 4, 
GO. 1710s, | Orestes, P, 11, 16. 


INDEX OF 


Orpheus, P. 4, 177. 

Orthosia, O. 3, 13. 

Ortygia, O. 6, 92; P. 2,6. 

Otos, P. 4, 89. 

Oxymoron, O. 6, 43. 46; 9, 7. 24. 


Pallas, ©. 25°29 ;, 5,10 ¢ 13:/66;:P. 9, 
106 312} 7. 

Pan, P. 3, 78. 

Pangaion, P. 4, 180. 

Parallelism, O. 2,108; 11 (10), 13. 

Para, £..6, 38. 

Parnasos, O. 9,46; P. 1,39; 11, 36. 

Parrhasians, O. 9, 102. 

Parsley, O. 13, 33. 

Participle after-thought, P. 4, 262; 6, 

46 


for infinitive or abstract 
noun, O. 3, 6; 8, 65; 9, 
TL: Bo2,.23 33, 1025/14, 
22. 
Passive impersonal, O. 8, 8. 
in predication, P.4, 282; 6,29. 
of intransitive, O. 10 (11), 84. 
Patroklos, O. 9, 81; 10 (11), 21. 
Patronymic, effect of, P. 5, 45. 
Pegasos, O. 13, 64. 
Peirene, O. 13, 61. 
Peleus, O. 2,86; P. 3,87; 8, 100. 
Pelias, P. 4, 71, 94. 109. 134. 156. 250. 
Pelinna, P. 10, 4. 
Pellana, O. 7,86; 9,105; 13, 109. 
Pelops,:O. 1, 24..95; 3, 23; 5,9; 10 
(19),.26. 
Peneios, P. 9,17; 10, 56. 
Pentathlon, O. 13, 30; P. 8, 66. 
Perfect, Doric. See Doric. 
emotional=pres., P. 1, 13. 
gnomic, O. 1, 53. 
perceptual, O. 1, 94. 
=present, O. 9, 2. 
Pergamos, O. 8, 42. 
Periklymenos, P. 4, 175. 
Persephone, O. 14, 21. 
mistress of Sicily, P. 12, 2. 
AevKuTTTos, O. 6, 95. 
Perseus, P. 10,31; 12, 11. 
Personification, O. 2,35; 4, 16; 7, 44; 
10 (11), 15. 102; 11 (10), 3; 13, 10. 
12; P.1,5. 25.31; 4, 202; 5,31.61; 
6,19; 8, 1. 
Phaisana, O. 6, 34. 
Phalaris, P. 1, 96. 
Phasis, P. 4, 211. 
Pheres, P. 4, 125. 
Philanor, O. 12, 13. 
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Philoktetes, P. 1, 51. 

Philyra, P. 4, 103; 6, 22. 

Philyrides (Cheiron), P. 3,1; 9, 32. 

Phintis=Philtis, O. 6, 22. 

Phlegyas, P. 3, 8. 

Phoenician=Carthaginian, P. 1, 72. 

ware, P. 2, 67. 

Phorkos, P. 12, 13. 

Phrastor, O. 10 (11), 78. 

Phrikias, P. 10, 16. 

Phrixos, P. 4, 160, 242. 

Phthia, P. 3, 101. 

Pierides, O.'10 (11),'106; P. 1,14; 6, 

49; 10, 65. 

Pindos, P. 9, 16. 

Pitana, O. 6, 28. 

Plataia, battle of, P. 1, 78. 

Play on words, O. 6, 30. 47; 8,25; P. 

2,.48 5 8) 285 :4)-27. 
Plural of abstracts, O. 5, 20. 
adjective for sing., O.1,52; P. 
1,34; 2,81; 4, 247. 
distributive, O. 9, 21; 12, 7; 
P.1,4; 10,72. 
for singular, O.3, 28; 7,35; 9, 
56; P. 2, 27; 3, 66; 4, 249. 
256; 9, 113. 
of stateliness, O.7, 29; P. 2,33; 
4, 54. 160. 
verb with disjunctives, P.6, 13. 
neut. pl., O. 8, 12; 10 
Gal), 95s Betis; 
4,121. 

Polydektes, P. 12, 14. 

Polydeukes, P. 11, 62. 

Polyidos, O, 13, 75. 

Polymnestos, P. 4, 59, 

Polyneikes, O. 2, 47. 

Porphyrion, P. 8, 12. 

Poseidon, yaraoxos, O. 1, 25; 13, 81. 
elvadros, P. 4, 204. 
évvooioas, P. 4, 33. 173. 
evpuBias, 0.6, 58; P. 2,12; 

cf. 4, 175. 
evpupedwy, O. 8, 31. 
tamapyxos, P. 4, 45. 
Kpomes, O. 6, 29. 
dpaotpiawa, P, 2,12. 
Iletpatos, P. 4, 138. 
Position of accusative, O. 1, 36. 
after-thought, O. 7, 60. 
at beginning of epode, O. 1, 
81; 2,17.105; 3,26; 6,57; 
8, 59; 9,53; 10 (11), 39; 
P. 1, 33; 2, 41; 5, 24. 85; 
9,195) 11/22, 
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Position, effective, O. 1, 48; P. 1, 24; 
5. 
of negative. See Negative. 


peculiar, P. 1, 95. 

of prepositions, O. 5, 22. 

of proper names, P. 4, 2; 10, 
16. 

suspensive. 


See Suspense. 
Preposition, plastic use of, O. 


L 63a: 


, 8. 
position of, O. 5, 22. 
put with second member, 

0.'7,12; S474 Psd, a4. 
22: 2,592 Bb: GOW 9.197. 
Present and aorist, O.1,30; 3,11; 9,15. 
conative, O. 13,59; P.4, 106. 
for future, O. 2, 98. 
for perf., O. 6, 90. 
historical. See Historical. 
prophetic, O. 8,42; P. 4, 49. 
Priam, P. 1,54; 1149. 
Prolepsis, O. 10 (11), 1; 84,22), P.4, 
241, 


Proleptic (predicative) use of adjective, 
O. 1, 68. 82. 88; 5, 23; 12, 2; 13, 83; 
P. 14 52. 71. 92: 4, 194; i0, ‘56. 

Prometheus, O. 7, 44. 

Protogeneia, O. 9. 44, 

Psaumis, O. 4,9; 5, 3. 23. 

Ptoiodoros, O. 13, Al. 

Pylades, P. 11, 15. 

Pyromancy, O. 8,3; P. 11, 6. 

Pyrrha, O. 9, 46. 

Pythonikos, P. 11, 43. 


Relative begins myth, O.1, 25; 3,13; 
4,18; 6,29; 8,31; 10 (11), 
29; P.SI8y 4/448 pa0"19, 
45710, 3120015 1%. 
exclamatory, O. 1, 16. 
loose agreement, P. 3, 18. 22. 
position of (hyperbaton), O.1, 
12.5) 2,94 204013, 315-P. 5, 
78. 
with subjunctive (generic), 
Op 313936, '76'3 8, 11. 23: 
Repetition, P. 1, 80; 9, 124. 
Repraesentatio, 0. 13, 80. 
Rhadamanthys, P. 2, 73. 
Rhea, O. 2, 13. 85. 
Rhodes and art, O. 7, 53. 


Salamis, P. 1, 76. 

Salmoneus, P. 4, 43. 

Samos (Semos), Of10,00), 77. 
Schema Alcmanicum, P. 4, 127. 179. 


SUBJECTS. 


Schema Pindaricum, O. 11 (10), 6(?) ; 
P. 9,35. 10, 71(2). 
Seagods, oracular, P.3,'92:.9; 102: 
Semele, O. 2,28; P. re 1. 
Sequence of moods and tenses, P. 4, 
155. 
Seriphos, P. 12, 12. 
Serpents, mantic, O. 6,45; P.8, 46. 
Shift from participle to finite verb, O. 
1,14; P.1,585 abe. 
Sicily, productions of, O. 1, 13. 
Sikyon, O. 13, 109. 
Simonides, allusion to, O. 9, 53. 
and Bakchyli- 
des, O. 2, 96. 
Singular of a welded pair, O. 5, 15; 9, 
16; PP. 2,9; 4, 66 51034, 10: 11, 45. 
Sipylos, O. A: '38. 
Sisyphos, O. 13, 52. 
Solymoi, O. ix 90. 
Sostratos, O. 6, 9. 80. 
Sparta, P.1,77; 5, 73. 
Spartoi, P. 9, 89. 
Spears, two, P. 4, 79. 
Stadion, O. 13, 37. 
Strophios, P. 11, 35. 
Stymphalos, O. 6, 89. 99. 
Subject, change of, O. 3, 22; 9,50; P. 
4, 25; 5, 34. 
Subjunctive, pure (without dv), in ge- 
neric sentences, O. 3, 
Al 316, 1d 
short, O. 1,7; 2) 2sbie 
po ae Ie P, 11, 10. 
Suspense, . = 10 (11), 34; ay iis 
P. 9, Bi 
eee 6 ee 32; 7, 56; 10, (11), 
60; 14,5 - Bad, 22. 40. 57; 3, 23; 
8, 1; 10, - 
Syracuse, 0. 6, 6.92; P. 2,1; 3,70. 
Tainaros, P. 4, 44. 174. 
Talaioniades (Adrastos), O. 6, 15. 
Tantalos, O. 1, 36. 55. 
Tartaros, P. 1, 15. 
Taygete, O. 3, 29. 
Taygetos, P. 1, 64. 
Tegea, O. 10 (11), 73. 
Telamon, P. 8, 100. 
Telephos, O. 9, 79. 
Telesikrates, P. 9, 3. 108. 
Terpsias, O. 13, 42. 
Teuthras, O. 9, 71. 
Thaleia, O. 14, 15. 
Theba, O. 6, 85. 
Thebes, O. 6, 16; 7, 84; 13, 107. 


INDEX OF 


Thebes, seven - gated, P. 3, 90; 8, 40; 
eri. 

renowned for chariots, 0.6, 85. 

res Oy 823.9, 15 - 13, 8; P. aH 


tote P. 8, 36. 

Therapna, P. if, "63. 

Theron, O. 2, 5. 105; 3, 3. 39. 43. 

Thorax, P. 10, 64. 

Thracians, P. 4, 205. 

Thrasybulos, P. 6, 15. 44. 

Thrasydaios, P. 11, 13. 44. 

Thyona=Semele, P. 3, 99. 

Time an attendant, O. 2, 11; P. 4, 287. 

Timosthenes, O, 8, 15. 

Tiryns, O.7, 29; 10 (11), 75. 

Titans, P. 4, 291. 

Tityos, P. 4, 46. 90. 

Tlepolemos, O. 7, 20. 77. 

Tmesis, O. 6, 14; 7,75; 8,19; 13, 72; 
Pos, 0% 4,675 9.58 

Tongue, metaphors for, O. 6, 82, 

Trajection. See Hyperbaton. 

Tritonis, lake, P. 4, 20. 

Trojans in Kyrene, P. 5, 84. 

Turf, a symbol, P. 4, 21. 

Tyche, O. 12, 2. 

Tyndaridai, O. 3, 1. 39. 

Typhoeus, O0.4,7; P.1, 16; 8, 16. 

Tyro, P. 4, 136 

Tyrrhenians, P. 1, 72. 


Verbal construed as verb, P. 1, 95. 
Verbals in -réos, O. 2, 6. 


SUBJECTS. 395 
Vocative, effect of, O. 1, 36; P. 4, 89. 
175; 11, 62. 


followed by 6é, O. 1, 36; 8, 
15; Pe 840" 102 106 E5. 
41, 


Water, O.1, 1. 

White horses, O. 6, 14; P. 1,66; 4, 117. 

Wish passing over into condition, P.1. 
46; 4, 43. 

Wrestling, order in, O, 8, 68. 


Xanthos, O. 8, 47. 
Xenarkes, P. 8, 19. 72. 
Xenokrates, P. 6, 6. 
Xenophon, O. 13, 28. 


Zeugma, O. 1, 88; “ 1,40; 4,105. 
Zeus, bird of, 0.2 
highway of, 6, 2, aa 
hither realm of, 0. 2, 64. 
aiohoBpovtas, O. 9, 45. 
apytképavuvos, O. 8, 3. 
aptitos, P. 4, 291. 
yevibruos, O. 8,16 ;. P..4, 167, 
eyxecxépauvos, O. 13, 77; P. 9. 
194 


éXevOéptos, O. 12, 1. 

Eénmos, O. 8, 21. 

opcixtutros, O. 10 (11), 89. 
matnp, O. 13, 26; P.3, 98. 
cwrnp, O. 5,17. 

téXeos, O. 13,115; P. 1, 67, 
powikoorepotras, O. 9, 6. 


THE END. 
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